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“VASELINE” itselfistasteless and 
odourless, and cannot get rancid. When 
sold in 4d. and 8d. tubes it is sterilised 
in manufacture. 

CAPSICUM “VASELINE” is the 
best home remedy for internal pains(such 
as Colds in the Chest, Stomach Cramps, 
and Toothache). Incollaps ble tubes, 1s. 


“WASELINE” JUJUBES are an 
agreeable form of taking “Vaseline” in- 
ternally for Coughs, Sore Throats, &c. 1s. 


CAMPHORATED “VASELINE” 
is a highly efficient remedy for Rheu- 
matism, Gout, and painful Swellings. 
In collapsible tubes, 1s. 


CARBOLATED “VASELINE” is 
the best possible antiseptic dressing 
for Cuts, Bites, Barbers’ Itch, &c. In 
collapsible tubes, 1s. 


Send 2s. 6d. for full Trial ““ VASE- 
LINE” Equipment (Pure, Capsicum, 
Campbhor Ice, Crid Cream, & Perfumed 
Soap); or useful descriptive Booklet, 
post free. 




















































part, internal or external. 
to note the uses of these valuable preparations. 


wutls WASELINE ? 


““VASELINE ”’ is the registered name and Trade Mark of a valu- 
able and now world-famed emollient preparation, manufactured by the 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Company. 

Most people know that “f VASELINE ” js ideal for the skin, but 
not so many know that it blends perfectly with other standard remedies, 
Capsicum, Borax, Camphor, &c., 
special virtues to act safely, quickly, and effectively on any affected 
It is worth the while of any careful reader 


BORATED “ VASELINE” is valu- 
able for Catarrh, and is a universal 
antiseptic ointment. Only in collapsible 
tubes Is. 

“ VASELINE” OXIDE OF ZINC 
OINTMENT isthe great healer of Sores 
and Eruptions. In collapsible tubes, Is. 

MENTHOLATED “ VASELINE” 
is for Nervous Headache, Sore Throat, 
Nasal Catarrh, &c. (wherever Menthol is 
recommended). In collapsible tubes, 1s. 

ARNICATED “VASELINE” isthe 
friend of cyclists and pedestrians: for 
Sprains and Bruises. In collapsible 


tubes, 1s. 

SALICYLIC “ VASELINE” re- 
— (Edema, Rheumatism, &c. In 
tins. Is. 


POMADE “VASELINE” is deli- 
cately perfumed for Toilet and Hair. In 
various forms, 3d. to 6d. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., 


42, Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E.C. 
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WHITE “ VASELINE” is“ Yase- 
line” in its most perfect state, delight- 
fully perfumed for the Tcilet. In metal- 
capped bottles, 18.3 glass - stoppered 
bottles, 1s.6d.; andin tubes, 6d. & 10d. 

“VASELINE” COLD CREAM is 
the best known Skin Preservative. In 
tubes, jars and boxes, from 6d. Ex- 
cellent after shaving. 

“VASELINE” CAMPHOR ICE 
allays all Irritation of the Skin. In 1d. 
tins and 6d. boxes and tubes. 

“WASELINE” HAIR TONIC 
assists Hair Growth by removing all 
obstacles and promoting an unequalled 
beauty and vitality. In bottles, 18+ 
2s., and 3s. 

“WASELINE” TOILET SOAPS 
are superfatted with “ Vaseline,” and 
leave a clean, fresh odour after using. 
34d. tablets. 


The word ‘‘ VASELINE" 
ts our 
Registered Trade Mark. 

























































































A Drawing by Dudley Tennant. 


LEARNING TO FLY. 
“Flight near the ground requires a good deal of skill.” 


Patt Matt MaGazInNe. 
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(GARNING *° FLY 
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BY CHARLES C. TURNER.* 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUDLEY TENNANT. 


learn to ride a bicycle; but a 

blunder in a flying machine is 
apt to result in broken wood and wire, 
so it is necessary in learning to fly to 
proceed by comparatively cautious 
steps. Take my own case—and it is 
typical of that of the average pupil 
—I learned to fly, and in the pro- 
cess I did not break wood or strain 
a wire; up to the time of obtain- 
ing my pilot’s certificate I never did 
more damage than could have been 
repaired for five shillings, and this was 
not due to a beginner’s blunder, but 
was simply what a golfer calls “ the 
fortune of the green ’’—it was done in 
a bad landing in foggy weather. 


[ is as easy to learn to fly as to 


Is FLYING REALLY DANGEROUS ? 


Why, then, is flying regarded by so 
many people as a difficult and danger- 
ous sport? The list of accidents is 
undoubtedly evil-looking, and _ the 
majority of these casualties must be 
attributed to dangers incidental to 
flight undertaken upon machines that 
were hastily designed in the enthusiasm 
of aerial conquest before the conditions 





*(Certificated Aviator ; Author of “ Aerial 
Navigation of To-Day” ; Cantor Lecturer 
on Aeronautics, 1909 (Royal Society of Arts) ; 
joimt author of ‘“‘ The Aeroplane, an Ele- 
mentary Text-book of Dynamic Flight.’’] 


of flight were understood, and without 
regard to the strain and risk to which 
machines are subject. On the other 
hand, many accidents, grave and 
trivial, have been due to the taking of 
quite unnecessary risks, either to please 
the crowd or in emulation of rival 
flyers. But many mishaps have been 
caused by machines collapsing in the air. 
From these accidents valuable lessons 
have been learned ; and the proportion 
of accidents to the number of flights 
and to the mileage flown is very 
steadily diminishing. 

As to the durability of the machine 
and its fitness for the work it has to do, 
the pupil can rely upon obtaining a 
sound contrivance by placing himself 
in the hands of a reputable manufac- 
turer and instructor. I do not say 
that there are no longer constructional 
problems to solve, especially as affect- 
ing machines designed for very high 
speed, but I do say that as regards 
the ordinary flying machine the pur- 
chaser and the pupil need have no fear. 
Having learned to fly, it is, of course, 
his duty to keep his machine in good 
repair, and he is a wise man who 
acquires the habit of examining every 
part of his machine himself. It is 
necessary to emphasise this, because a 
certain type of aviator is extra- 
ordinarily careless in matters of detail. 
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For my part, before taking lessons in 
flying I had become deeply impressed 
with the need for care and caution. 
I had seen accidents, and had inquired 
somewhat closely into the causes of 
them ; and I was resolved that ‘‘ slow 
and sure”’ is the aviator’s golden rule. 

Whether ballooning is a very valuable 
preparative for mechanical flight I am 
unable to say. It cannot be denied 
that it has some value, and I found 
that the idea of Jeaving mother earth 
for an excursion into the air had, of 
itself, no terrors. That many people 
are appalled at the prospect is un- 
deniable, and it is a factor that we 
must take into account. At any 
rate, after my numerous ballooning 
experiences I was quite used to the 
idea of being up in the air. 


THE FLIGHT SCHOOL. 


Flying is so simple—the pupil, now- 
adays, has not to go through the trials 
and tribulations of the pioneers. They 


had to teach themselves, and to take 
the most extraordinary ventures into 


an unknown art with untried machines. 
The flight pupil’s path is now made 
easy ; he profits from the experience of 
the pioneers. The good flight school of 
to-day is a well-organised institution, 
with excellent teachers, chosen not for 
their own good flying but for their 
ability to impart their knowledge and 
skill to others. It is still possible to 
teach oneself to fly, and it is easier 
to do so than it was two years ago, for 
it is now possible to read in detail the 
experiences of those who have shown 
the way; but hundreds per cent. of 
time, trouble, and danger are saved by 
going to a good school. Flying, as I 
have said, is easy, but early blunders 
must be avoided, for they entail delay 
and expense ; it is necessary that when 
the pupil first ventures into the air 
alone he shall be so imbued with the 
idea of flying that he controls the 
machine with instinctive skill. This 
good result is attainable with the aid of 
a good teacher. 

In order to learn to fly the pupil need 
not necessarily have a profound know- 
ledge of the theory of flight, nor need 
he have ever driven a motor-car. The 
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latter is certainly a superfluous accom- 
plishment, except in so far as it 
accustoms one to speed and to the 
ways and details of the petrol motor, 
And with regard to the motor, it is 
only when you are on the ground that a 
knowledge of its details is serviceable ; 
in flight no attention to the motor is 
necessary, except the use of the throttle- 
lever and the switch, which anyone 
can master in five minutes. It is not 
necessary to know much about the 
theory of flying ; but, speaking gener- 
ally, it is a fact that the best flight 
pupils are those who have been familiar 
with the idea for some time, have read 
it up, have absorbed the writings of 
some of the leading authorities, who 
know by heart the difficulties of the 
early flyers and how they overcame 
them, and who know beforehand the 
parts of an aeroplane and what they 
mean and do. In nine cases out of 
ten the flight pupil is an enthusiast, 
and has been one for months before 
he takes up practical aviation. 


THE AEROPLANE AND THE SOARING 
BrirpD. 


The casual new-comer who attends 
an aero exhibition, sees a flying 
machine for the first time in his life, 
books a course of flight tuition, and 
within a week takes up his quarters 
near the hangars, is at a certain dis- 
advantage, although it is surprising 
what a good job he makes of it in some 
cases. To this type of pupil it is a 
mystery that the contrivance can fly 
at all. He does not in the least know 
why it flies, and he is apt to criticise 
it because it cannot perform all the 
marvellous manceuvres of the seagull 
or the peewit. It has not occurred to 
him to condemn the motor-car because 
it has not the agility of the gazelle, or 
because it cannot follow the goat or 
the chamois up the steep mountain 
path! These things have to be ex- 
plained to him, and when he realises 
that the aeroplane’s principle of flight 
is precisely that of the soaring bird 
his respect for it increases. The extra- 
ordinary assertion was once made that 
an aeroplane does not fly because it 
does not flap its wings! But some of 














the greatest flyers among the birds 
seldom flap their wings ; and when they 
soar on outstretched wing, as does the 
albatross for hours at a time, we do 
not accuse them of neglecting the art of 
flying. 

Regard the planes of a flying machine 
—custom decrees that although they 
are curved we shall call them “ planes ”’ 
—as a bird’s outstretched wings. They 
are immensely heavier than the air ; 
so are the wings of a bird. If they are 
dropped from a height they will not 
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That is the foundation upon which he 
builds his art. By taking advantage 
of the numerous upward draughts and 
currents of air, while gently gliding 
downward in respect to them, he is able 
to maintain for a long time a horizontal 
path with respect to the ground, and 
even on occasion to soar upwards. 
Further, by gathering momentum from 
a downward plunge, he is able to swoop 
upwards until the momentum is lost. 
All these manceuvres are easily imi- 
tated with sheets of paper or thin card, 


“The aeroplane's principle of flight is precisely that of a soaring bird.” 


fall vertically, but will swoop to one 
side and turn over. If held _hori- 
zontally, they will offer great resist- 
ance to falling. And everyone knows 
from experience the extraordinary re- 
sistance that the invisible, intangible 
air offers to an open umbrella when it 
is in motion in what we call “ wind.” 
The soaring bird avails himself of the 
resistance of the air, and by keeping 
his wings outstretched and controlled, 
and simply letting himself fall, he will 
come down on a beautifully gradual 
path and alight as gently as he pleases. 


with small weights placed in the position 
necessary for preserving balance. The 
second diagram on page 180 shows a 
Webb glider which will illustrate all 
that a bird does in soaring, and is, 
indeed, a small expression of the idea 
of aeroplane flight. If a greater speed 
be given to it than is sufficient for a 
gliding descent it will proceed hori- 
zontally, and even slightly upward, for 
a little way. With excessive speed it 
can be made to “ loop the loop ” before 
adopting its path for descent. If you 


could put into it some constant motive 
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power it would maintain horizontal 
flight. With a rudder it could be made 
to turn to right or left. By slight 
manipulation of the extremities of the 
wings, its balance could be preserved 
in varying conditions of the air, and to 
a large extent its balance could be 
preserved by steering. And when these 
points have been explained we can 
proceed with our flight tuition. 


THE WINGS, THE TAIL, AND THE 
PROPELLER. 


Speed, as we have seen, causes the 
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contrivance. Birds, of course, do it 
to an extraordinary extent—they wheel 
sometimes in a nearly vertical position. 
Clever trick flyers ‘‘ bank’ sometimes 
at a greater angle than 45 degrees, 
but for all ordinary purposes it is not 
desirable to ‘‘ bank” at a greater angle 
than 30 degrees, and even that is con- 
siderable and is certainly sufficient to 
provide a pretty spectacle. The avi- 
ator can, however, turn without “ bank- 
ing ”’ at all, but in doing so the machine 
travels out of its course, slipping away 
towards the outside of the turn. In 





** Banking.” 
The Aeroplane and the Bird. 


glider to soar upward, so that if with 
extra motive power you also give the 
contrivance an extra weight to carry, 
it will descend on a gradual path and 
transport the weight with it. It is 
then a goods-carrier! Speed causes a 
glider to soar upward ; and in turning 
either to right or left, clearly one 
extremity must travel faster than the 
other. As a result, the extremity of 
the wings on the outside of a turn 
rises. In practice the aviator produces 
this result, known as “ banking,” 
artificially by means of his controlling 





some flying machines “ banking ’’ is 
effected by slightly bending downward 
one side or the other of the wings; in 
others hinged flaps, or “ ailerons,” are 
attached to the rear extremities of the 
planes, and the flap or flaps on one side 
are pulled down, causing that side of 
the aeroplane to rise. 

Most machines have a fixed hori- 
zontal tail, the angle at which its plane 
is attached being slightly smaller than 
the angle at which the main plane or 
planes are set. In its forward motion 
the machine has tendencies—owing to 














variations in the wind and in its own 
speed—to pitch upward or downward. 
The tail has a steadying influence, so 
much so that when it is properly 
designed and is fixed at the proper 
distance from the main structure the 
whole machine is automatically stable 
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side or the other under the influence 
of gusts, the driver quickly corrects 
the tendency by means of the movable 
wing-tips or the ailerons. The ailerons 
hang limply when the machine is on 


the ground. On gathering speed the 
pressure of air extends them. When 





“His first passenger flight is a great event in the career of a pupil. 


in the line of flight ; when, for instance, 
the head of the machine pitches up- 
ward the air exercises increased pres- 
sure on the under surface of the tail 
and lifts it, restoring the machine’s 
equilibrium. 

Again, as a machine cants up on one 


they hang down the control-wires are 
loose, when the air lifts them the 
wires are taut. The pilot simply pulls 
the lever and drags one aileron or the 
other down to correct lateral insta- 
bility. But some machines are natur- 
ally stable to some extent in this 
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respect, their wings being built up at 
a slope to right and left from the 
centre. The Antoinette monoplane is 
a striking example of this method, and 
is undoubtedly to a large degree 
independent of controlling movements ; 
a tendency to cant up to the left, for 
instance, is instantly checked by the 
greater pressure put upon the under 
surface of the right wing. It is well 
for the pupil to be thoroughly familiar 
with these principles, and with the 
manner in which they are utilised in 
flying machines, before he enters upon 
his practical*tuition. 

The speed necessary for the mainten- 
ance of horizontal flight is given by the 
propeller, which is analogous to the 
marine propeller, only that it does not 
give such efficient results. The air 
propeller works in a medium which is 
an elastic fluid. Water, on the other 
hand, is inelastic. The science of the 
propeller is very complicated, and it is 
very incomplete ; and this is not the 
place to attempt an exposition. All 
that the pupil needs to know is that the 
air propeller bores its way through the 
air just as a metal screw bores its way 
through a solid. In some machines 
the propeller is in front and it drags 
the planes after it. It is then usually 
called a “tractor screw.” In other 
machines it is placed at the back of the 
main planes, when it is called simply 
a propeller, or a screw. 


THE First Lessons 1n FLYING. 


The manner in which a course of 
flight lessons begins depends chiefly on 
the weather. If it be fine and calm the 
pupil is at once taken out for passenger 
flights, sitting behind the teacher, or 
beside him, according to the type of 
machine, and having nothing to think 
about save the novelty of his experi- 
ences and the new aspect in which he 
sees familiar things. When I began 
the weather was in one of its worst 
moods. With my present knowledge I 
no longer regard this as a misfortune ; 
but at the time I complained. My 


lessons started at the excellent “ Bris- 
tol’ school on Salisbury Plain, and I 
took up my quarters in the village of 
Amesbury, two miles from the sheds. 
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Stonehenge is about equidistant froni 
the village and the sheds, and from the 
latter it can be clearly seen. 

My lessons began in the middle of 
February, just at the end of a long spell 
of abnormally fine weather, so it was 
only natural that winter should assert 
itself. The first work was in the 
sheds; I was allowed to sit in the 
pilot’s seat, and was shown the manner 
of working the levers, and was given 
a great deal of advice, all of which I 
have since proved to be of great value. 
It is necessary to point out that a 
course of flight lessons should include 
far more than merely learning to fly. 
The pupil should learn details of con- 
struction, for he never knows when he 
may be called upon to effect some little 
repair which would otherwise com- 
pletely baffle him, and will almost 
certainly prove a puzzle to any ordinary 
mechanic; an aeroplane contains 
numerous little devices that are outside 
the everyday experience of the village 
blacksmith. 

His first flight is a great event in the 
career of the pupil, and when it is over 
he is anxious for the next ; his estimate 
of the difficulties that lie before him is 
more modest, and he is ready to 
besiege his instructor with questions. 
He climbed into the passenger’s seat 
and gripped the stanchions with both 
hands ; he need not have gripped them 
quite so hard, for he soon found that 
the motion of the machine was not in 
the least disturbing. To start it a 
mechanic stood behind the main planes 
and gave the propeller a turn, and 
suddenly the engine was giving out 
a tremendous roar and making the 
machine vibrate. Other mechanics 
were holding on to the tail booms to 
prevent the aeroplane from shooting 
forward before the pilot was ready. 
But almost immediately the passenger 
observed the pilot hold up one hand as 
a signal, and on the instant the machine 
plunged forward over the ground like 
a swift motor-car. Before he had time 
to observe and note his feelings the 
sensations had changed. The machine 
was travelling forward with perfect 
smoothness, the noise of the engine had 
curiously softened down, the ground 
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no longer raced beneath the 
machine, and he realised 
that he was flying, and that 
already he was_ twenty, 
forty, fifty feet above the 
ground. 

And still 


the air 
swept past 
like a great 
wind. 


THE SENSE OF HEIGHT 
AND SPEED. 


Flying has been compared 
to many things, but in truth 
no comparison is good, 
Perhaps I may correct one 
or two common but false notions con- 
cerning it. There is no sense of 
travelling at a great height; there is 
not the slightest danger of giddiness. 
To me this gave no surprise, for as 
every balloonist knows it matters not 
whether he look down from twenty 
feet or two thousand feet, the sensa- 
tion of height is absent. To take my 
own case, I cannot look down a 100-foot 
cliff for many seconds before feeling 
unsafe, but I can look down from a 
balloon that is two miles above ground, 
and can gaze at the scene below for 
half an hour without a qualm. And I 
can guarantee the same immunity to 
all my readers; it is the experience 
ofevery aeronaut. Looking down, also, 
it is impossible with reasonable accu- 
racy, without the aid of an aneroid, to 
estimate one’s height. You see trees 
































far below you, and if you are high 
enough they appear to be mere bushes ; 
but you cannot tell whether you are 





Two paper Gliders 
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The one_on the right is the Webb Glider. 













400 feet up or 700 feet. Again, 
the sense of speed is almost 
entirely lost when you have 
attained a height of 300 or 
400 feet. The ground passes 
below you 
very slow- 
ly ; whilst, 
if you get 
up to 800 or 
t,000 feet, 
it is only 
by steadily 
watching 
the ground 
that you 
perceive 
that you 
are moving. Yet all the while there is 
that steady gale of wind upon the face 
that informs you of your speed. In de- 
scending, whether it be by vol-plané— 
2.e., With the motor stopped—or driven 
gradually down under its power, the 
pupil notices the speed of the ground 
rapidly accelerates, The chances are 
that he cannot distinguish the moment 
when the landing wheels again come into 
contact with the earth. The machine 
moves forward over the ground until 
its momentum is exhausted, and he 
and the pilot then descend from their 
seats. 





The “ Bristol” Control. 


THE HuMOURS OF THE WINDS. 


It is probable that in his first flight 
he has not noticed a number of things 
that will occur to him later on. For 
instance, he has listened to the growl 
of the engine, but he has failed to 
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perceive that the rush of air 
under and over the wings of 
the machine gives forth its 
own peculiar music. He has 
seen the pilot moving the 
lever in small gentle move- 
ments, most of them circular, 
to and fro and to right and 
left, but he has not yet noted 
the reason for each of these 
movements. He may have 
observed more than once a 


sudden oscillation of the 

machine. Even to the novice 

this is Ss) 
scarcely 
alarming, | 
and he 

will pro- : 
bably gupea  sAvATOR t/ 


have been 
prepared 


for it by reading of, and 


{rom his instructor concerning what are 


known as ‘‘ remous ’’—eddies. 
may have noticed 


the wind ” 
and the explanation of them 
fectly simple. 

the wind behind 
you, and there 
is a sudden ac- 
celeration of the 
speed of the 
wind — and all 
wind is irregu- 
lar, being made 
up of gusts and 
lulls — the mo- 
mentum of the 
machine carries 
it on at its 
normal speed, 
but the acceler- 
ation of the 
velocity of the 
wind is in- 
stantly con- 
verted into 
diminished air- 
resistance, and 
the machine 
loses a foot or 
two of altitude. 


we 


a 


TO FRONT 
RUDDER 


Ns 


once or twice a 
sudden slight sinking of the machine, 
cue to what are known as “ holes in 
These are not dangerous, 


If you are flying with 
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The Renard Control Gear for Biériot types. 
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If, on the other hand, you 
are flying into the wind the 
same effect is produced by 
the lull that follows the gust. 
It goes without saying that 
the head of the machine 
rises when, in meeting the 
wind, it encounters a gust. 
Sometimes in “ remous” or 
“holes” the aviator hears 
the wind thump as if with 


a soft mallet under the 
planes. But now to the 
routine of the flight tuition. 
THE 

TTS PypitL 

AT THE 

—— yah HELM. 
Win G eile After 
two or 

three 


more passenger flights the instructor 
allows the pupil to place his right 
hand lightly on the control lever in 
order that he may feel the move- 
ments made by the pilot. 
of flights are given under these con- 
ditions, and as they progress the pupil 
is allowed partially to control the levers 


A number 


and the pilot at times leaves 
the control en- 
tirely to the 
pupil, keeping 
his own hand. 
of course, ready 
for prompt ac- 


an tion in case the 
= pupil should 
make a_ blun- 

der. The last 


of these passen- 
ger flights are 
made at a low 
altitude; and 
for this there 
are two reasons 
—one is that 
the pupil may 
accustom him- 
self to the swift 
passage of the 
ground beneath 
him ; the other 
is that by this 
time the pupil 
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has become fairly adept. His actions 
no longer call for correction, and flight 
near the ground, which really requires 
a good deal of skill, can safely be 
accomplished. 

Controls vary in different types of 
machines. My lessons were on a 
“‘ Bristol ” biplane, which has the same 
control as the Farman and many other 
machines. It consists of a lever for the 
right hand, whose sideways movements 
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is coupled to the adjustable plane at 
the back of the tail—z.e., when the 
front elevator is tilted upwards the tail 
elevator is tilted downwards. The 
foot-control is a rod pivoted in the 
centre, and it is actuated by pushing 
forward either the right or the left 
foot. Many of the “ Bristol ’” machines, 
and other machines with this type of 
control, have a wheel in place of the 
hand-lever, and this method is very 





“Do not be afraid of making 


actuate the ailerons—that is, the move- 
ment to the right pulls down the 
aileron on the left wing thus raising 
the left wing and depressing the right. 
These ailerons are, in flight, by the 
rush of air stretched out at the back ; 
whereas, when the machine is at 
rest they hang limply, and _ the 
control wires are loose. The same 


lever by its movements forward and 
back actuate the front elevator, which 





the downward path too steep.’ 


much in favour. The principal good 
point about the “ Bristol” control is 
that the movements are so instinctive 
and natural. One almost would know 
what to do if one had never seen a 
flying machine before. 


CONCERNING CONTROLS. 


With use, of course, any control 
would become second nature. The 
principal methods are the Wright 
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control, in which there is a lever for the 
left hand with a hinged handle. Moving 
the lever as a whole forward turns the 
rudder to the left and warps the right 
wing down, and vice versa. But by 
simply moving the handle of the lever 
to the left, the rudder is moved to the 
left without warping the planes. The 
elevator is actuated by a lever at the 
pilot’s right hand. The Blériot con- 
trol is an upright post surmounted by 
a small hand-wheel. This is mounted 
on a universal joint, and the whole of 
the control is actuated by movements 
of this wheel and steering pillar. The 
Antoinette has a comparatively com- 
plicated control. The driver has at his 
left side a hand-wheel by which he 
warps the wings. Another hand-wheel 
controls the elevator, which is at the 
back of the tail. The steering rudder 
is moved by a foot-lever. In the 
Curtiss biplane the balancing planes, 
which are situated between the main 
planes and take the place of the ailerons 
and flexible wing tips of other machines, 
are worked by wires attached to a 


yoke fitting round the shoulders of the 


driver. The Cody machine has a 
single lever and steering wheel. The 
rudder is mechanically turned in con- 
junction with ailerons and elevator. 
In all machines the engine is con- 
trolled by means of a switch for cutting 
off the ignition, and by a throttle- 
lever. It would take up too much 
space, however, to describe all the con- 
trol variations either of the aeroplanes 
or of the motors that drive them. 


THE First FLIGHT ALONE. 


The pupil will now receive instruc- 
tions with regard to his first solo 
flight ; and I will give in concise form 
the lesson that the instructor impressed 
upon the pupils while I was at the 
“ Bristol ” school. 

When the machine starts, gently 
depress the elevator by pushing the 
lever slightly forward. This assists the 
tail off the ground. Then, almost 
instantly, pull the lever slightly to- 
wards you. This lifts the head of the 
machine and depresses the tail. The 
aeroplane then rises from the ground. 
Push the lever forward to normal, and 
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then, in order to gain altitude, again 
pull it back very slightly, and only 
for an instant. Continue these move- 
ments, ascending by small, almost im- 
perceptible steps. 

While flying, do not watch any 
particular part of the machine or land- 
scape. Your first inclination will be 
to keep your eyes glued on the elevator. 
You should not do this. Keep your 
eye on all. Do not look at the foot- 
lever. Make all the lever movements 
doucement (sweetly). Correct all devia- 
tions from even flight as they occur—do 
not wait until they become decided. 
But you will find that the machine 
itself has a large measure of stability, 
and will find its own balance without 
your help. Never allow the head of 
the machine to become tilted upwards— 
this is a dangerous position if it lasts. 
All movements of the lever from the 
normal should only be momentary ; 
having made a desired movement, 
instantly bring the lever back to its 
usual position. Nearly all the lever 
movements are circular, being combina- 
tions of the to and fro and sideways 
operations. 


THE MoTOR AND THE LEVERS. 


At the slightest irregularity in the 
noise of the motor depress the elevator 
to descend. And having come to the 
descending angle, return the lever to 
normal until you near the ground, 
when you elevate to bring the machine 
to the horizontal for landing. Apart 
from engine trouble, in making your 
first descent, however, come down 
gradually, reversing the manner in which 
you ascended. Skim along near the 
ground, and cut the engine off to alight. 
If the engine should stop while in full 
flight, you must descend vol-plané. 
At the instant the motor stops push the 
lever forward hard until the machine 
is at about 30 degrees, and the elevator 
is about level with your feet. Do not 
be afraid of making the downward 
path steep. There is a wide range in 
the angle at which you may descend 
with perfect safety, but the beginner is 
liable to err in making the gliding path 
too gradual. The machine will find its 
own gliding path when you have 
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brought the elevator down and returned 
the lever to its normal position. On 
nearing the ground do not be in a 
hurry to pull the elevator up. Wait 
until it appears as if the skids are 
almost touching the ground; then 
gently pull the lever back, feeling the 
machine into a horizontal position for 
alighting. 

All the movements will come per- 
fectly naturally to you, and the machine 
itself will help you. 

In flight, when you find the machine 
tilted up on your right, press the lever 
away from you towards that side of 
the machine very slightly. You will 
find that this presses the right wing 
down, and you instantly bring the 
lever back to normal. If the nose of 
the machine dips, pull it up by drawing 
the lever towards you. If it rise, push 
it down by moving the lever forwards. 
If the left side tilts up, pull the lever 
over to the left. Never exaggerate 
your movements. In calm weather you 
will find that for quite long periods 
the machine requires absolutely no 
attention. Of course, you must always 
be watchful. 

Before making a turn to right or 
left, increase your altitude, because in 
all turning movements it is advisable 
slightly to depress the elevator. For 
turning to the left, push the left foot 
forward. This deflects the rudder. 
For turning to the right, push the right 
foot forward. In turning it is better 
slightly to “ bank” the machine up 
on the outside of the turn. Thus, for 
turning to the left while pushing the 
left foot forward, you bring the hand- 
lever over a little to the left, returning 
it instantly to the normal, and then, if 
necessary, repeating the movement. 
If you have “‘ banked” the machine 
up excessively, stop the turning move- 
ment at once with the foot-lever and 
correct the banking by means of the 
hand-lever. 

SOME GENERAL RULEs. 

And now for a few general rules. 
Never attempt to rise during a turn. 
Never trouble to elevate to recover 
from ‘‘ remous”’ or from “ holes in the 
wind.” If a side gust tilts the machine 
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up excessively, turn in to the wind by 
steering into it, and at the same time 
correct the cant with the hand-lever— 
2.¢., 1f the left wing is forced upwards 
turn to the left by pushing the left foot 
forward, and at the same time pull the 
lever over to the left. In turning in a 
wind be careful about “ banking.” 
If the wind is blowing from the outside 
of the turn do not “ bank ;”’ but if the 
wind is blowing from the inside of the 
turn you can safely “ bank” a good 
deal. Never attempt to land in a side 
wind: you can easily see by observing 
the movement of the ground. If the 
machine has any sideways motion, turn 
into the wind until the ground is 
moving straight towards you; then 
land. Never land with the engine 
fully working. Switch off before 
touching the ground. But you can 
run along the ground under power by 
switching the engine on and off alter- 
nately (this refers to flight with a 
Gnome motor). To come to a stop 
run on the ground a few yards, and 
then slightly elevate to bring the tail 
down, which acts as a brake. 

These are general rules which a 
pupil who has had a few passenger 
flights and discussions has no difficulty 
at all in acting upon instinctively, 
although they appear, perhaps, some- 
what formidable in print. More or 
less they apply to all aeroplanes, 
although, as we have seen, the method 
of control in different machines varies. 
Also they apply to machines with the 
Gnome motor, which has not, like 
some of the fixed-cylinder motors, 
any speed-gear. In a Gnome motor 
you can slightly alter the speed by 
means of the throttle-lever, but some 
motors as, for instance, the Green, 
have quite a wide range of power. On 
the other hand, having cut the ignition 
of the Gnome motor off by means of 
the switch, you can, as a rule, after 
some seconds’ interval switch on again. 


THE WEATHER, THE COST, AND THE 
OUTFIT. 


The pupil’s first solo flight is, need- 
less to say, an important event. Having 
made it, he has won more than half 


the battle. Everything after that 
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comes quite easy. He naturally anti- 
cipates it with some anxiety, but I 
have seen so many pupils make it quite 
successfully, and land without so much 
as straining a wire, that I confess 
it seems strange that pupils invariably 
dread the ordeal. One makes usually 
two short, straight flights; and then, 
perhaps, it is well to leave off for the 
day and go to sleep upon it. This, at 
any rate, is what I did ; and the next 
morning, at my first attempt, I was 
flying as if I had been at it all my life. 
Moreover, this is the experience of 
most pupils. One thing certainly only 
comes with practice, and that is the 
absolutely accurate judging of distance 
in landing. 

The time spent in learning chiefly 
depends upon the weather. With good 
fortune a pupil can easily get through 
in a fortnight. At the same time, a 
month or six weeks spent at the school 
is time well occupied. The cost varies. 
It is much less than it used to be, and 
most schools now provide excellent 
insurance systems by which the pupil 
is safe from all anxiety on the score of 
He 


damage he may do to machines. 
will do well to provide himself with a 
mechanic’s overalls for dirty work. In 
summer he will not require to be very 


warmly clad. A sweater and a woollen 
scarf, and, perhaps, a cap with ear- 
flaps. Goggles are not necessary ex- 
cept for high-speed flying. But if the 
pupil learns in cold weather it is very 
necessary that he should have leather 
or some other impervious clothing. I 
had a Burberry outfit which made me 
indifferent to the rush of frosty air, and 
enabled me to concentrate my attention 
on my lessons rather than on the 
effort to keep warm. Besides, it is 
dangerous to get cold, for cold numbs 
all one’s faculties. Such an outfit is 
necessary for prolonged flights at all 
seasons. 

It is sometimes said that it is not 
necessary for the pupil to have many 
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passenger flights, and it is true that 
they are of more value in making him 
used to the sensations of flying than in 
giving him the precise feel of the 
control. But all flying experience is 
valuable. I had had twenty-two pas- 
senger flights before I essayed my first 
solo, but some of these passenger 
flights were not instructional flights, 
but were pleasure trips given to me by 
M. Tabuteau, the hero of the trans- 
Pyreneean exploit, by Mr. Watkins on 
a Howard-Wright biplane, by M. 
Ducrocq on a Farman, and by Mr. 
Barber on a Valkyrie. The excellent 
instructors at the “ Bristol’ school 
when I finished were M. Jullerot and 
Mr. Collyns Pizey. 


THE CERTIFICATE. 


My two certificate flights were my 
twelfth and thirteenth solo ascents. In 
the first I flew to a height of about 
800 feet, having to keep clear of Mr. 
H. R. Fleming, who was also flying for 
his “ brevet’ at the same time. The 
rules for certificates require that two 
separate flights should be made, each 
consisting of five complete figures of 
eight, the pupil each time crossing 
between two marks 500 metres apart, 
and during his flying attaining an 
altitude of at least 170 feet. 

In my final test I started in a slight 
wind which, however, immediately 
increased until it was blowing gustily 
up to 30 miles per hour. This gave 
me an arduous task in keeping sufficient 
altitude to allow for the depression 
when flying with the wind, and for 
combating side gusts. Once I had a 
side-slip, the wind tilting the left wing 
up so much that the machine began 
to slide down to the right, requiring 
quick and energetic action to restore 
her equilibrium. The flight occupied 
25 minutes, which is nearly twice as 
long as the five figures of eight occupy 
on a calm day. 























“ Embarrassing but not unfriendly scrutiny.” 


T was during the month of May 
some nine years ago that the be- 
ginning of the events that con- 

cerned Puss-cat took place. I was 
living at the time on the green out- 
skirts of a country town, and my 
dining-room at the back of the house 
opened on to a small garden framed in 
brick walls some five feet high. Break- 
fasting there one morning, I saw a large 
black and white cat with a sharp but 
serious face observing me with studied 
attention. Now at the time there was 
an interregnum, and my house was 
without a mistress (in the shape of a 
cat), and it at once struck me that I 
was being interviewed by this big and 
pleasing stranger to see if I would do. 
So, since there is nothing that a pros- 
pective mistress likes less than prema- 
ture familiarity on the part of the 
householder whom she may be thinking 
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of engaging, I took no direct notice of 
the cat, but continued to eat my break- 
fast carefully and tidily. After a 
short inspection the cat quietly with- 
drew without once looking back, and 
I supposed that I was dismissed, or 
that she had decided after all to keep 
on her present household. 
In that I proved to be mistaken: 
she had only gone away to think about 
it, and next morning, and for 
several mornings after that, 
I was subjected to the same 
embarrassing but not unfriend- 
ly scrutiny, after which she 
took a stroll round the garden 
to see if there were beds that 
would do to make ambushes 
in, and a convenient tree or two. 
On the fourth day, as far as I 
remember, I committed an error, and 
half-way through breakfast went out 
into the garden to attempt to get on 
more familiar terms. The cat regarded 
me for a few moments with pained sur- 
prise and went away. But after I had 
gone in again she decided to overlook 
it, for she returned to her former place 
and continued to observe. Next morn- 
ing she made up her mind, jumped 
down from the wall, trotted across the 
grass, entered the dining-room, and, 
arranging herself in a great hurry 
round one hind-leg which she put up in 
the air like a flagstaff, proceeded to 
mak> her morning toilet. That, as I 
knew quite well, meant that she 
thought I would give satisfaction, and 
I was therefore permitted to enter upon 
my duties at once. So I put down a 
saucer of milk for her, which she very 
obligingly disposed of. Then she went 
by E. F. Benson. 
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and sat by the door and said “‘ A-a-a-a,”’ 
to show that she wished the door to be 
opened for her so that she might 
inspect the rest of the house. So I 
called down the kitchen stairs, “‘ There 
is come a cat, who, I think, means to 
stop. Don’t fuss her.” In this man- 
ner the real Puss-cat—though I did 
not know that—-entered the house. 

Now here I must make a short 
defence for my share in these things. 
I might, by a hasty judgment, be con- 
sidered to have stolen her who proved 
to be Puss-cat’s mamma, but anyone 
who has any real knowledge of cats 
will be aware that I did nothing of the 
kind. Puss-cat’s mamma was Clearly 
dissatisfied with her last household, 
and had, without the least doubt, made 
up her mind to leave them all and take 
on a fresh lot of servants ; and if a cat 
makes up her mind about anything no 
power on earth except death, or per- 
manent confinement in a room where 
neither doors nor windows are ever 
opened, will stop her taking the con- 
templated step. If her last (unknown) 
household killed her, or permanently 
shut her up, of course, she could not 
engage fresh people, but short of that 
they were powerless to keep her. You 
may cajole or bully a dog into doing 
what you want, but no manner of per- 
suasion will cause a cat to deviate one 
hair’s-breadth from the course she 
means to pursue. If I had driven her 
away she would have gone to another 
house, but never back to her own. 
For though we may own dogs and 
horses and other animals, it is a great 
mistake to think that we own cats. 
Cats employ us, and if we give satis- 
faction they may go so far as to adopt 
us. Besides, Puss-cat’s mamma did 
not, as it turned out, mean to stay 
with me altogether: she only wanted 
quiet lodgings for a time. 

So our new mistress went discreetly 
downstairs and inspected kitchen, scul- 
lery and pantry. She spent some time 
in the scullery, so I was told, and felt 
rather doubtful. But she quite liked 


the new gas-stove in the kitchen, and 
singed her tail at it, as nobody had told 
her that lunch was a-cooking. 
she found 


Also 


a mouse-hole below the 
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wainscotting which appeared to decide 
her (for, as we soon found out, she 
liked work) and she trotted upstairs 
again and sat outside the drawing- 
room door till somebody opened it for 
her. I happened to be inside with 
Jill, a young lady of the fox-terrier 
breed, and, of course, did not know 
that Puss-cat’s mamma was waiting. 
Eventually I came out and saw her 
sitting there. Jill saw her, too, and 
eagerly ran up to her, only to talk, not 
to fight, for Jill likes cats. But 
Puss-cat’s mamma did not know 
that, so she slapped Jill smartly first 
on one side the head and then on 
the other. She was not angry, but 
only firm and strong, and wished that 
from the first there should be no doubt 
whatever about her position. Having 
done that, she allowed Jill to explain, 
which Jill did with twitchings of her 
stumpy tail and attitudes provocative 
of gambols. And before many minutes 
were up Puss-cat’s mamma was kind 
enough to play with her. Then she 
suddenly remembered that she had not 
seen the rest of the house, and went 
upstairs, where she remained till lunch- 
time. 

It was the manner in which she 
spent the first morning that gave me 
the key to the character of Puss-cat’s 
mamma, and we at once settled that 
her name had always been Martha. 
She had annexed our house, it is true, 
but in no grabbing or belligerent 
spirit, but simply because she had seen 
from her post on the garden wall that 
we wanted somebody to look after us 
and manage the house, and she could 
not help knowing how wonderful she 
was in all things connected with a 
mistress’s duties. Every morning when 
the housemaid’s step was heard on the 
stairs during breakfast (she had a very 
audible step), Martha, even in the 
middle of fish or milk, ran to the door, 
said ‘‘ A-a-a-a”’ till it was opened, and 
rushed after her, sitting in each bed- 
room in turn to see that the slops were 
properly emptied and the beds well 
and truly made. In the middle of 
such supervision sometimes came other 
calls upon her, the front-door bell 
would ring, and Martha had to hurry 































down to see that the door was nicely 
opened. Then perhaps she would 
catch sight of somebody digging in the 
garden, and she was forced to go out 
in this busiest time of the morning to 
dab at the turned-up earth in order to 
be sure that it was fresh. In particular 
I remember the day on which the 
dining-room was repapered. She had 
to climb the step-ladder to ascertain 
if it was safe, and sit on the top to 
clean herself. Then each roll of paper 
had to be judged by the smell, and the 
paste to be touched with the end of a 
pink tongue. That made her sneeze 
(which must be the 
right test for paste), 


for she 
allowed it to 
be used. 
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in, and precede it as it was taken out, 
and to-day these duties were com- 
plicated by the necessity of going back 
constantly to the real dining-room to 
see that the paperhangers were not 




















** She was not angry, but only firm and strong.” 


day we lunched in the drawing-room, 
and it is easy to imagine how busy 
Martha was, for the proceeding was 
very irregular, and she could not tell 
how it would turn out. Meal times 
were always busy : she had to walk in 
front of every dish as it was brought 





idling. To make matters worse, Jill 
was in the garden wanting to play 
(and to play with Jill was one of 
Martha’s duties), and some young 
hollyhocks were being put in, certain 
of which, for inscrutable reasons, had 
to be dug up again with strong back- 
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ward kicks of the hind legs. She had 
settled also that there was but one cat— 
which was, of course, herself. Occa- 
sionally alien heads looked over the 
wall, and the cries of strangers sounded. 
When that happened, whatever the 
stress of housework might be, Martha 
bounded from house into garden to 
expel, and, if possible, kill the intruder. 
Once from my bedroom window I saw 
a terrific affair. Martha had been sit- 


ting as good as gold among _hair- 
brushes and nail-scissors, showing me 
how to shave, when something feline 
moving in the garden caught her eye. 
Not waiting for the door to be opened, 
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from a lady who was so shortly to be 
a mother ! 

A second minute inspection of her 
house was necessary before she decided 
which should be the birth chamber. 
She spent a long time in the wood shed 
that morning, and we hoped that it was 
going to be there ; she spent a long time 
in the bath-room, and we hoped it 
wasn’t. Eventually she settled on the 
pantry, and when she had quite made 
up her mind we made her comfortable. 
Next morning three dappled little 
blind things were there. She ate one 
for no reason, as far as we could judge, 
but that she was afraid that Jill wanted 


“She had to walk in front cf every dish as it was brought in.” 


she made one leap of it into the 
apple tree and whirled down the trunk, 
even as lightning strikes and rips its 
way to the ground, and next moment 
I saw her with paw uplifted tearing 
tufts of blood-stained fur from the 
next-door tabby. She was like one of 
those amazing Chinese grotesques, half- 
cat, half-demon and wholly warrior. 
Shrill cries rent the peaceful morning 
air, and Martha, intoxicated with 
vengeance, allowed the mishandled 
tabby to escape. Then, with awesome 


face and Bacchanalian eye, she ate the 
tufts of blood-stained fur, rolling them 
on her tongue and swallowing them 


And all this 


with obvious difficulty. 


to. So as it was her kitten, not Jill’s, 
she ate it 

With all respect for Martha, I think 
that here she had mistaken her vocation. 
She should never have gone in for being 
a mother. The second kitten she lay 
down upon with fatal results. Then, 
being thoroughly disgusted with mater- 
nity, she went away and never was 
seen any more. She deserted the only 
child she had not killed, she deserted 
us who had tried so hard to give satis- 
faction. And in the basket there was 
left, still blind, still uncertain whether 
it was worth while to live at all, Puss- 
cat. 

Puss-cat mother’s own 


washer 








PUSS-CAT. 


child from the first, though with much 
added. She wasted no time or strength 
in bewailing her orphaned condition, 
but took amazing quantities of milk 
administered on a feather. Her eyes 
opened, as eyes should do, on the 
seventh day, and she smiled at us all, 
and spat at Jill. So Jill licked her nose 
with anxious care, and said quite dis- 
tinctly, ‘“ When you are a little older 
I will be always ready to do whatever 
you like.” Jill says the same sort of 


“She smiled at us and spat at dill. 


thing to everybody except the dustman. 
Soon after, Puss-cat arose from her 
birth-bed and staggered across the 


pantry. Even this first expedition on 
her own feet was not made without 
purpose, for in spite of frequent falls 
she went straight up to a blind tassel, 
and, after looking at it for a long time, 
tested it with a tiny paw to make sure 
of it, thus showing, while scarcely out 
of the cradle, that serious purpose 
which marked her throughout her dear 


1gI 


life. Her motto was “‘ Do your work,” 
and since she remained unmarried in 
spite of many very eligible offers, I 
think that her unnatural mother must 
have impressed upon her, in those few 
days before she deserted her, the first 
duty of a cat—to look after the house, 
and her own opinion about maternity. 
She inherited also, I suppose, her fixed 
conviction that she ought to have been, 
even if she was not, the only cat in the 
world, and she would allow no one of 


her own 

race within 

eyeshot of 

house or garden. 

Some of her duties, 

though they were always 

conscientiously performed, 

I think rather bored her, 

but certainly she brought 

to the expulsion of cats 

an exquisite sense of enjoy- 

ment. On the appearance 

of anyone of her own 

nation, she would go hastily 

into ambush with twitching 

tail and jerking shoulder- 

blades, teasing and tortur- 

ing herself with the post- 

ponement of that rapturous, stealthy 

advance across the grass if the quarry 

was looking the other way, or the 

furious hurling of herself through the air 

if a frontal attack had to be delivered. 

And I often wondered that she did not 

betray her ambush by the sonorousness 

of her purring as the supreme moment 
approached. 

Jill, I am afraid, gave her a lot of 

worry over this duty of the expulsion 

of aliens, for Jill would sooner play 
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with an alien than expel it, and her 
plan was to gambol up to the intruder 
with misplaced welcome. It is true 
that the effect was just the same, 
because a trespassing cat seeing an 
alert fox terrier rapidly approaching 
hardly, if ever, stops to play, so that 
Jill’s method was really quite effective, 
too. But Puss-cat had high moral 
purpose behind her: she wanted not 
only to expel, but to appal or injure, 
though, like many moralists of our 
own species, she enjoyed her ful- 
minations and onslaughts quite tre- 
mendously. She liked punishing other 
cats, because she was right and they 
were wrong, and vigorous kicks and 
bites would help them perhaps to 
understand that. 

But though Puss-cat resembled her 
mother in the matter of the high sense 
of duty and moral qualities, she had 
what Martha lacked, that indefinable 
attraction which we call charm, and a 
great heart. She was always pleased 
and affectionate, and went about her 
duties with as near an approach to a 
smile as is possible for the gravest 
species of animal. Martha, for in- 
stance,.played with Jill as a part of her 
duty ; Puss-cat made a pleasure out of 
it, and played with the ecstatic abandon 
of a child. Indeed, I have known her 
put dinner a quarter of an hour later 
because she was in the lovely jungle 
of long grass at the end of the garden, 
and was preparing to give Jill an 
awful fright. This business of the 
jungle deserves mention, not because 
it was so remarkable in itself, but be- 
cause it was so wonderful to Puss-cat. 
The jungle in question was a space of 
some dozen yards, where in spring 
daffodils grew in clumps of sunshine, 
and fritillaries hung their speckled 
bells. There were peonies also planted 
in the grass, and a briar rose, and an 
apple tree; nothing, as I have said, 
remarkable in itself, but fraught with 
amazing possibilities to the keen 
imagination of Puss-cat. At the bot- 
tom of this strip of untamed jungle the 
lawn began, and it was one of Puss-cat’s 
plans to hide at the edge of the jungle, 
flattening herself out till she looked 
like the shadow of something else. If 
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luck served her, Jill, sooner or later, in 
the pursuit of interesting smells, would 
pass close to the edge of the jungle 
without seeing her. The moment Jill 
had gone by Puss-cat would stretch 
out a discreet paw and just touch Jill 
on the hind quarters. Jill, of course, 
had to turn round to see what this 
inexplicable thing meant, and on the 
moment Puss-cat would fling herself 
into the air and descend tiger-like on 
Jill’s back. That was the beginning of 
the game, and it contained more vicissi- 
tudes than a round of golf. There were 
ambushes and scurryings innumerable, 
assaults from the apple tree, repulsions 
from behind the garden roller, periods 
of absolute quiescence suddenly and 
wildly broken by swift flanking move- 
ments through the sweet peas, and at 
the end a failure of wind and limb, and 
Jill would lie panting on the bank, and 
Puss-cat (having put off dinner) proceed 
to clean herself for her evening duties. 
She had to be smart at dinner-time 
whether we were dining alone or 
whether there was a dinner party, for 
she was never a tea-gown cat, and she 
dressed for her dinner even if we were 
dining out. She was not responsible 
for that ; what she was responsible for 
was to be tidy herself. Puss-cat, with- 
out doubt, was a plain kitten, but, 
again like many children of our own 
inferior race, she grew up to be a very 
handsome cat. With great chic she did 
not attempt colours, but was pure 
black and white. Across her broad, 
strong back there was a black saddle ; 
but the saddle, so to speak, had slewed 
round and made a black band across 
her left side. There was an arbitrary 
patch of black, too, on her left cheek, 
a black band on her tail, and a black 
tip. Otherwise she was pure white 
except when she put out a pink tongue 
below her long, snowy whiskers. But 
her charm—the outstanding feature of 
Puss-cat—was independent of this fas- 
cinating colouring. Martha, for in- 
stance, had been content that dishes 
were carried into the dining-room and 
subsequently carried out. That, and 
no more, was her notion of her duties 
towards dinner. But Puss-cat really 
began where Martha ended. Like her, 


























she preceded the soup, but when those 
who. were present had received their 
share, she always went round with 
loud purrings to all the guests to con- 
gratulate them and hope that they 
liked it. For this process, which was 
repeated with every dish, she had a 
particular walk, stepping high and 


treading on the tips 
of her toes. This 
congratulatory 
march was 


PUSS-CAT. 
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and purr loudly, so that a dish would 
already be half-eaten before she went 
her round to see that everyone was 
pleased with his portion. Finally, 
when coffee was brought she went 
downstairs to the kitchen and retired 
for the night, usually sharing Jill’s 
basket, where they lay together in a 
soft, slow-breath- 

ing heap of black 

and white. 

Puss - cat, 





“Those short and painful interviews.” 


purely altruistic: she did not want soup 
herself, she was only glad that other 
people had got it. Then when fish came 
or birds, she would make her congratu- 
latory tour just the same, and then sit 
firmly down and say she would like 
some, too. Occasionally she favoured 
some particular guest with marked 
regard, and sometimes almost forgot 
her duties as mistress of the house, 
choosing rather to sit by her protégée 


like the ancient Greeks, was never 
sick or sorry: never sick because of 
her robust and stalwart health, never 
sorry because she never did anything 
to be sorry for. From living with 
Jill, and never seeing a cat, except for 
those short and painful interviews 


which preceded their expulsion from 
the garden, she grew to have some- 
thing of the selfless affection of a dog, 
and when I came home after an absence 
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she would run out into the street to 
meet me, stiff-tailed, and really not 
attending to the debarkation of luggage, 
but intent only on welcoming me home. 
And eight busy, happy years passed 
thus, and then one bitter February 
morning Puss-cat disappeared. 

The weeks went on and still there 
came no sign of her, and when winter 
had passed into May I gave up all 
hopes of her return and got a fresh cat, 
this time a young blue Persian with 
topaz-coloured eyes. Another month 
went by, and Agag (so-called from his 
delicate walk) had established himself 
in our affections on account of his 
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the garden raged the battle before I 
could separate them : Puss-cat inspired 
by her sense of duty, Agag angry and 
astonished at this assault of a mere 
gutter cat in his own house. At last 
I got hold of Puss-cat and took her up 
in my arms, while Agag cursed and 
swore in justifiable indignation. For 
how could he tell that this was Puss- 
cat ! 

They never fought again, but it was 
a miserable fortnight that followed, and 
all the misery was poor Puss-cat’s. 
Agag, in spite of his beauty, had no 
heart, and did not mind how many cats 
I kept so long as they did not molest 
him, or usurp his food or his cushions. 


“Unable to take her eyes off the object of her ‘ealousies.” 


any charm of character, when the 
second act of the tragedy opened. 

I was sitting at breakfast one morn- 
ing with the door into the garden 
thrown wide, and Agag was curled up 
on a chair in the window (for unlike 
Puss-cat and Martha he did no house- 
work at all, being of proud and aristo- 
cratic descent), when I saw coming 
slowly across the lawn a cat that I 
scarcely recognised. It was lean to 
the point of emaciation, its fur was 
disordered and dirty, but it was Puss- 
cat come home again. Then suddenly 
she saw me, and with a little cry of joy 
ran towards the open door. Then she 
saw Agag, and weak and thin as she 
was, she woke at once to her old sense 
of duty and bounded on to the chair. 
Never before in her time had a cat got 
right into the house, and such a thing, 
she felt determined, should not occur 
again. Round the room and out into 


But Puss-cat, though she understood 
that for some inscrutable reason she 
had to share her house with Agag, and 
not fight him, was a creature of strong 
affections, and her poor dim-lit soul 
was torn with agonies of jealousy. 
Jill, it is true, who was always treated 
with contemptuous unconsciousness by 
Agag, was certainly pleased to see her 
friend again, and had not forgotten her, 
but Puss-cat wanted so much more than 
Jill could give her. She took on her 
old duties at once, but often when she 
escorted the fish into the dining-room 
and found Agag asleep on his chair, she 
would be literally unable to go through 
with them, and would sit in a corner by 
herself looking miserably and uncom- 
prehendingly at me. Then perhaps 
the smell of fish would wake up Agag, 
and he would stretch himself and stand 
for a moment with superbly-arched 
back on his chair before he jumped 





PUSS-CAT. 


down, and with loud purrings rubbed 
himself against the legs of my chair to 
betoken his desire for food, or even 
would jump up on to my knees. That 
was the worst of all for Puss-cat, and 
she would often sit all dinner through 
in her remote corner, refusing food, 
and unable to take her eyes off the 
object of her jealousy. While Agag 
was present no amount of caresses or 
attentions offered to her would console 
her, so that when Agag had eaten we 
usually turned him out of the room. 
Then for a little while Puss-cat had 
respite from her Promethean vulture : 
she would go her rounds again to see 
that everybody was pleased, and escort 
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fresh dishes in with high-stepping walk 
and erect tail. 

We hoped, foolishly perhaps, that in 
course of time the two would become 
friends, else, I think, I should have at 
once tried to find another home for 
Agag. But indeed, short of that, we 
did all we could do, lavishing attentions 
on dear Puss-cat, and trying to make 
her feel (which indeed was true) that 
we all loved her, and only liked and 
admired Agag. But while we still 
hoped, Puss-cat had had more than she 
could bear, and once again she dis- 
appeared. Jill missed her for a little 
while, Agag not at all. But the rest 
of us miss her still. 





FATHER 


THAMES. 


A RIVERSIDE LYRIC FOR MUSIC. 


 & 
: A STREAM gently flowing, 


A Breeze softly blowing 
A Maiden and I, 
A day in July, 
A Vision that’s charming, 
With beauty alarming, 
Is in my Canoe: 
There’s just room for two.”’ 
We started from Kingston serenely 
at noon, 
And paddled up stream in the bright 
afternoon. 
Till the Sun in the West 
We saw sink to his rest, 
And leave you only to me. 
But you, Father Thames, were there 
all the time, 
And heard ev’ry word of my story 
sublime. 


REFRAIN. 


Oh, Father Thames, 

What a knowing old fellow you are ! 
You flow in silence as boats sail by 
And secretly listen to Love’s lullaby. 
Oh, Father Thames, 

There are secrets that you could 

unfold ; 
But I’m glad I can say 
That your head’s far away 
From your mouth, Father Thames. 


II. 


The Wedding Bells ringing. 
The Merry birds singing ; 
A Bridegroom and Bride 
The Nuptials soon tied. 
The Rice they are shying 
Old boots gaily flying : 
The Groom heeds them not, 
Life Sentence he’s got. 
Felicitations are plentiful then. 
Bridegroom is voted the luc iest of 
men. 
Tears are shed by Mamma, 
Cheques paid out by Papa, 
And Miss is Missis now for life. 
As for the Bridegroom, now who could 
he be ? 
Well, I only know, friends, that it 
wasn’t ME. 


REFRAIN. 


Oh, Father Thames, 

What a knowing old fellow you are ! 
You flow in silence as boats sail by 
And secretly listen to Love’s lullaby. 
Oh, Father Thames, 

There are secrets that you could 

unfold ; 
But I’m glad I can say 
That your head’s far away 
From your mouth, Father Thames. 
C. V. HowarD VINCENT. 





“in a spasm of miraculous joy he called her name.” 














“The pony laid back his ears and stopped with a jerk.”’ 


A WEDDING DAY. 


BY PATRICIA WENTWORTH. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WAL PAGET. 


all bear a certain resemblance to 
They have been 
told, and retold. They are crude and 
violent as only real things that have 
really happened are crude and violent. 
Elizabeth Oswald’s story is a little 


Gall bea of the great mutiny year 


one another. 


different from the others, It moves 
in the same three dimensions of battle, 
murder and sudden death, but at one 
point at least it verges upon some un- 
named fourth dimension, where the 
clash of actuality falls away into 
silence, and the conflict is that of 
things elemental in an elemental space. 

It was the end of May in Golpore, 
and the hot daylight paused on the 
edge of withdrawal. Where the sun 
sank a flare of orange held the sky, and 
above it the pale dusty green melted 
by imperceptible degrees into dim 
heavy shades of hyacinth. 

Elizabeth Oswald stood at the edge 
of a wide, shady verandah looking over 
a garden where the roses were all dead 


of the heat, and their place usurped 
by a wild tangle of neglected shrubs, 
with here and there a burst of bril- 
liant colour among the dusty leaves. 
Beyond were silvery-leaved oleander 
clumps and a grass walk that wound 
between black tamarisk trees to the 
ravine on whose edge Golpore was 
built. 

Elizabeth stood very still, her hands 
so tightly clasped that the edge of her 
new wedding ring cut deep into her 
finger. She was trying to realise that 
she was married, that she was a wife— 
John Oswald’s wife. It was rather 
difficult. Things had happened so 
quickly. After five and twenty years 
of placid monotony everything had 
happened at once : her mother’s death, 
her summons to join an unknown 
father, her arrival in Golpore to find 
that father also dead, and then Colonel 
Oswald’s offer of marriage, the offer— 
according to rumour—of a man who 
had had his romance, and now lived 








only for his work, to a woman who told 
herself that romance had passed her by. 

Elizabeth, married that morning, 
had just begun to realise that the mar- 
rlage ceremony was a gate, not a goal ; 
a gate into an unknown place, where 
the shadows of the past and future met 
and made a strange, terrifying twi- 
light. A feeling that she and her hus- 
band were groping for one another in 
this twilight, and that, miss or meet, it 
was their inevitable portion, oppressed 
her heart, and weighted it with a 
weight like that upon the hot and 
heavy air. 

She glanced over her shoulder and 
saw Kirpa Ram, the native orderly, 
pass with a lighted lamp between the 
long glass doors of her husband’s 
office. At once the dark interior 
sprang into view, and she saw the bare 
room with its whitewashed walls and 
matted floor and John Oswald’s strong, 
half-frowning face bent over a pile of 
papers. 

“Even on his wedding day,” she 
thought ; and turned again to the sun- 
set with a long breath that was nearly 
a sigh. : 

Colonel Oswald fastened the official 
despatch which he had just completed, 
pushed it on one side, and taking a new 
sheet of paper began a second and less 
official letter to the same person. He 
wrote fast and without pause until he 
turned the page, then stayed a moment 
and wiped the moisture from his brow 
before he wrote on : 

“Whatever may happen in other 
regiments, I can answer for my own 
with my life, and with more than my 
life. Owing to the regrettable feeling 
of panic which has invaded the com- 
munity since the news from Meerut 
and Delhi became known, the ladies 
and children left here this morning 
under escort for Cawnpore, where they 
will seek shelter with Sir Hugh Wheeler. 
My own advice was in direct opposition 
to this course being taken. When I 
inform you that my marriage to Miss 
Ryan took place to-day, and that by 
my express desire she has remained at 
Golpore, you will, I hope, be persuaded 
that my reliance upon the loyalty of 
my regiment is absolute. And loyalty 
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should be met by trust. It is the most 
earnest desiré of every man in the 
regiment to be allowed to serve against 
the mutineers, and I trust my official 
request to this effect may meet with a 
favourable reply.” 

He closed the letter, addressed it in 
a firm hand, and, rising, looked out to 
where Elizabeth stood, her fine profile 
dark against the sky, and her black 
hair massed low upon her neck. 

Something smote him ; some sudden 
sense of a responsibility only just 
realised and too great to be borne. 
If—If—— and then with a iron wrench 
he brought his mind back to the cer- 
tainty and the conviction of those 
closing phrases in his sealed letter. 
They represented no impulse, but a 
settled, devoted faith which took rank 
in his inmost being only below his 
faith in God. 

He came forward abruptly, but the 
agitation of that moment’s conflict 
still hung about him. Elizabeth started 
at his voice. 

‘I am going to the lines,” he said. 
And on the impulse she asked quickly : 

“ Ts anything wrong ? ”’ 

“Wrong, what should be wrong ?”’ 
he said harshly. ‘‘ Are you regretting 
your decision? Do you wish already 
that you had gone with the others ? ” 

Elizabeth’s head lifted. Her eyes 
dwelt on him with a serious, troubled 
look that saw his suppressed emotion 
and wondered at it. 

“Why do you ask?” she said; 
‘you know—you know quite well I 
wanted to follow your wishes.” 

Colonel Oswald walked a few paces 
and came back again. 

“The regiment is volunteering for 
service. If we march, you will go to 
Cawnpore and join the others. If I 
asked you to stay here now it was not 
because——”’ 

He broke off, very agitated. “Eliza- 
beth, you have not thought I held you 
lightly ; would expose you to the 
least risk to gratify my own selfwill, 
prove myself right; you have not 
thought that ? ” 

Elizabeth shrank a little. This new 
note found her unprepared. Emotion 
which she did not share repelled her. 






























” 


“T must go,” said Colonel Oswald 
abruptly. Then he came nearer and 
suddenly took herinhisarms. “ Eliza- 
beth,” he said under his breath, and 
for a moment as he strained her to 
him, his head fell to her shoulder, and 
she felt the heat and the throbbing of 
his brow through the thin muslin of 
her bodice. Then, without a word or 
kiss, he put her from him and was 
gone, and she sank trembling into a 
chair and hid her face. 

It was as if a stranger had embraced 
her, for this was a John Oswald she 
had never seen before. For the man 
she knew she had respect and a grateful 
affection, but for this stranger? She 
did not know ; oh, she did not know, 
but she was glad that the daylight was 
ebbing, and she was glad that she was 
alone. 

Suddenly she sat up. There was a 
noise and a shouting over there be- 
yond the Mess where the lines were. 
There was a drumming of tom-toms, 
and a confused medley of sound. Then 
clear and sharp a shot, a strange cry, 
another shot, another, and upon the 
shots a sound of confused clamour 
rising into uproar. 

Elizabeth got up and stood listening, 
but her heart beat so that the other 
sounds seemed very far away, and 
what she heard most clearly was the 
flutter and the rush of a cloud of 
startled birds, who rose screaming into 
the twilight and looked like black, 
swarming bees. 

There was a last shot, and then, 
dusky red and smoke-clouded, rose a 
flare of fire. That was the Mess-house 
burning, thought Elizabeth, with a 
curiously clear realisation of what it 
meant. Yes, that was the Mess, and 
the Mess was only a couple of hundred 
yards away. 

: They'll come here next,” said 
Elizabeth, and did not know she spoke 
until the sound of her own voice 
Startled her. She shivered then, and 
turned to the house with an odd, 
helpless gesture. Here was no shelter, 
and yet where else to turn? But with 
her hand on the split bamboo screen, 
which veiled the door, she paused and 
looked in, herself invisible. 


A WEDDING DAY. 
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Kirpa Ram, the orderly, stood by 
the office table, the lamp light striking 
upwards on his face. He stood motion- 
less and listening, as Elizabeth had 
listened, and his expression frightened 
her. It might be a trick of the light, 
or it might be fancy, but something in 
the listening, waiting attitude, and 
the half-smile which showed the man’s 
white teeth, brought a rush of panic 
terror to Elizabeth’s brain, and, drop- 
ping the chick, she ran down the 
verandah steps, across the garden 
where the rising dew struck damp upon 
her ankles, and, panting, pushed her 
way into the heart of the oleanders, 
whose spikes of crimson flowers stood 
stiff above her head, like serried, 
blood-tipped spears. 

In the middle of the thicket she 
halted, taking breath, and trying with 
all her might to think, to plan; but 
with every moment the tumult swept 
nearer, and she could distinguish high, 
unsteady laughter as of drunken men, 
and loud savage shouts of “ Maro, 
Maro! Kill! Kill! Kill!” 

She was wondering if there were 
anyone left to kill besides herself, 
when, above the noise, and from the 
opposite quarter, she heard the short, 
sharp clattering noise that shod hoofs 
make when a horse is either bolting, 
or being ridden at a speed which spells 
out panic. 

Elizabeth parted the stiff oleander 
stems and looked out. The air was 
grey with the twilight now, but she 
could see the mud wall that bounded 
the garden, and beyond it the dusty 
road. As she looked the dust flew 
up in a thick cloud, and a man on a 
black horse drove into sight. Still at 
the top of his speed he set the animal 
at the wall, and with a crash they were 
over it, and urging through the bushes 
towards the house. 

“Mrs. Oswald! Mrs. Oswald!”’ 
called the rider with a shout, and as 
Elizabeth recognised young Carter, 
one of the subalterns in the regiment, 
the shout was answered by a roar. 

A crackle of wide-flying shots sput- 
tered out, and the mutineers, like a 
black wave, broke through the open 
gateway and surged towards the house. 
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James Carter glanced at them over 
his shoulder and called again, halting 
at the verandah steps, his fretting 
horse reined in, and the girl in the 
bushes measured the distance with her 
eye, and half started to run towards 
him. Then she shrank, for the black 
wave was very, very near, and as she 
hung irresolute, another shot rang out, 
and young Carter flung up his arms 
and yitched sideways on to the ver- 
andah. 

He was not dead, for he moved, and 
then Elizabeth saw a man come 
running through the study door, bend 
where the prostrate figure stirred, and 
stab once, twice, and again, with 
something that caught the lamplight 
the first time, and then was dulled and 
wet. Kirpa Ram had done his part! 
With a shrill whinny, James Carter’s 
horse flung up its head, and crashed 
back through the bushes along the 
way that he and it had come. Far 


down the dusty road the clatter of the 
flying hoofs resounded, and Elizabeth 
thought that they hammered on her 


heart. 

With a scream she turned and ran 
towards the ravine. Her hands beat 
back the red oleander flowers, her feet 
scarcely felt the ground, and behind 
her she heard a shouting and the thud 
of pursuing feet. . 

There was wild panic in her soul, 
wild horror in her brain. In a throat 
as dry as a wounded man’s, her breath 
soon failed, and her eyes dimmed like 
the eyes of the dying. Death seemed, 
indeed, to lurk between each laboured 
heart-beat and the next, and all the 
time she ran as, once started, those 
who are. pursued must run until the 
end. 

Now the ground sloped sharply and 
the undergrowth thickened. She had 
left the path, and stumbled downwards 
amongst stones and sharp descents 
and strange prickly plants that caught 
at her light dress and tore her ankles. 
At each wrench for freedom more of 
her strength seemed left behind, and 
momentarily the dusk’fell nearer dark- 
ness. , 

Suddenly through it there was a 
gleam of something white just below 
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her. A small tomb-like building of 
crumbling marble, pressed against the 
side of the ravine, and glimmered 
amongst the dark undergrowth which 
grew breast high all round it. A gaunt, 
twisted tree pushed between two of its 
ruined blocks, and lifted over head 
strange scrawling branches whose hand- 
shaped scarlet blossoms caught the last 
reflected afterglow. 

Elizabeth tore her soft hands against 
the roughness of the trunk, but it 
helped her down the declivity, and with 
her last strength she crept into the 
dark, hard-won opening, and leaned 
panting in a darkness that showed her 
nothing. 

She knew where she was now It 
was a tomb that had given her shelter. 
Radha’s tomb they called it. When 
she had first heard the story, how far 
away had seemed its terror and its 
passion! Now she stood on the same 
plane, the passion sought her life, the 
old, old blood-lust which is never 
sated, and the terror that sleeps but 
never dies, caught her heart and 
wrung it. 

She wondered if it had taken them 
long to die—Radha and the white 
lover whom a jealous king had buried 
alive in a white marble tomb. Had 
they kissed and clung together to the 
last, dying not unhappily, because they 
died together, or had he cursed her, and 
his own evil fate, and fought the death 
that came inexorably on, dying at 
last unsatisfied with love, hot with his 
manhood unfulfilled, and fierce with 
undispelled desire ? 

“All the kingdoms of the earth.” 
Who had said that? ‘“ The desire of 
the flesh, and the desire of the eyes, and 
the pride of life.” 

And the feet of the pursuers came on. 
Elizabeth’s heart beat louder, the dusk 
seemed full of tongues of fire, full of a 
murmur like great voices that spoke a 
far-off unknown tongue. She tried to 
rise, but her groping fingers slipped on 
the smooth marble, and she went down 
into dark depths of faintness. 

It seemed to her that a very long 
time had passed when she opened her 
eyes again. They saw nothing, but 
slowly remembrance came back. She 
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raised herself, she tried with straining 
sight to pierce the gloom, and thought 
that it grew thinner as she gazed. She 
could sec the glimmer of her own 
white dress, the pallor of her out- 
stretched hand, and the strange thought 
came to her that the darkness was 
settling, as dust settles after it has 
been stirred, and that she could hear 
it falling. falling about her, with a faint 
eerie sound like the ghost of falling rain. 

Now the shadows lay heaped in the 
corners, high over the heaped dust, and 
as her power of vision grew, Elizabeth 
saw that she was not alone. So near, 
that when she started the folds of her 
dress brushed him, stood a man of her 
own race whose eyes dwelt on her, and 
smiled. They were dark eyes, and his 
face was very pale. 

“Where are we? Did I faint? 
Did you bring me here ? ”’ she said, and 
then stopped because her own voice 
frightened her. In the far wall a 
gnarled tree trunk had split its way 
between two crumbling blocks. There 
was a wide crevice in the wall—per- 
haps what light there was came 
through it—perhaps outside the moon 
was shining, and the stars. 

Suddenly Elizabeth knew that this 
was the real tomb, the real burial 
chamber hollowed in the side of the 
ravine, and that it was here, here, that 
Radha and her lover had died. She 
looked at the crevice with an un- 
spoken thought, and the stranger 
spoke at her ear in a deep, whispering 
voice. 

“ No, there was no opening then, and 
the king set guards.” 

Elizabeth trembled a little; there, 
where the dust was heaped so high, 
what lay below? Had dust returned 
to dust and the spirit to God who gave 
it, or did the white bones lie there still, 
mocking those lovers in their sleep, and 
did the effluent life still linger un- 
recalled ? 

As she looked something stirred 
Where the shadow was thickest, and 
Instantly she looked away, and felt a 
damp heat tingle over her whole 
shuddering body. Her eyes averted 
met the stranger’s full. They were 
mtent upon her with an expression 
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whose quality was beyond her experi- 
ence. A dark gleam rose and flooded 
them. Elizabeth’s heart beat as, they 
changed, and throb by throb all fear 
died out of it, leaving behind a tremor 
and a glow. Of the pursuit she heard 
no more. It had dropped out of their 
world, or she has dropped out of that 
world where pursuit had been. Here 
silence held—silence, and conscious- 
ness, and life—too new to be called 
by the old names. Elizabeth felt the 
life rise in her as if it obeyed som2 un- 
known tidal force. Its wonderful flow, 
its no less wonderful ebb, its vital 
ecstasy, its intensity—all these things 
came to her irradiated consciousness 
as if they were new made in a new 
Universe. John Oswald was dead, 
and young Carter, who had died 
trying to save her, and others, so many 
others; but she, Elizabeth, had her 
life, her strong beautiful life, brimming 
in each full vein. Her blood ran hot, 
pulsing with a _ strange cadence. 
Thoughts she had never known before 
beat in her brain and fired it with some 
alien intoxication. Her will swooned, 
and above her in the darkness she 
saw the stranger’s smiling eyes, the 
stranger’s smiling lips. 

There was a little sound in the still- 
ness. Once again there was that 
stir where the shadows and the dust 
lay thickest. A slow shudder passed 
over Elizabeth. Her eyes left the eyes 
that looked into hers and searched 
the darkness. 

“Does the dust move?” said the 
voice in her ears, and at the words she 
saw that it did move. A cloud of it 
rose up, hung mistily, and then 
settled. Once more Elizabeth thought 
she could hear it fall, and through its 
veil saw one of the dark shadows 
ripple nearer, moving soundlessly, as a 
black trickle might flow from the slow 
unsated waters of Death. It eddied 
upon itself, coil upon coil of dimly seen 
undulation, and above the coils the 
cobra’s hooded head swayed, and 
stayed swaying, evil and rhythmical. 
Elizabeth saw its eyes like two blown 
sparks of the fire that is not quenched, 
and behind, where it had moved the 
dust aside, a gleam of something white 
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like bone, white like a hand, and a glow 
of something red as rubies are, or 
blood. 

Her breath struck cold as she drew 
it sharply in, her eyes dilated. The 
snake, the heaped dust, the whiteness, 
and that red stone, like a wound on a 
dead hand, all swam together. Her 
ears were full of a whispering voice. 

“ The living and the dead—love, and 
the dust of lovers—the dream and the 
awaking. But the dust dreams of the 
rose, and the dreams of the dead— 
what of the dreams of the dead ? ” 

The great snake swaying above its 
coils loomed large, and larger. Her 
pulses drummed. Her life seemed 
flowing from her like an unseen river, 
bearing her very soul upon its tide 
What was the force that drew it, and 
whither did it tend? She did not 
know, nor did she know whence came 
the power of her own desperate resist- 
ance, a resistance that tore her, making 
as it were wounds through which her 
strength ebbed fast. With the last of 
it she gasped : ‘‘ Oh, God, let me go!” 
and fell again to blackness and the 
void. 

Her next consciousness was of the 
air upon her face, and the wind that 
follows the sunset stirring her loosened 
hair. There was no moon, but above 
her in the darkened sky one burning 
star shook like a shaken brand. She 
was outside the tomb, though how she 
came there she did not know, and never 
would remember. Night voices of wild 
creatures came to her bewildered ears, 
the trees stood round her densely black, 
with outstretched arms that rustled in 
the breeze, and as they moved the 
shadows seemed to deepen and darken 
into gloom unfathomable. Elizabeth 
stood trembling. She had come out of 
a life’s daylight into very night of very 
night. Was there a star at all ? 

Far, far away in the strange lonely 
Eastern darkness something wailed, and 
at the sound panic came upon her with 
arush. She ran wildly back along the 
way she had come, back to Golpore, 
to any place where there were houses, 
and men, and things real, though 
dreadful, and as she ran her terror rose 
almost to madness. Bush and tree, 
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shadow and sound, all seemed things 
saturate with a mystery and a terror 
past all bearing. 

She was still running when she came 
to her own garden and she neither 
stopped nor checked. Knife stab and 
pistol shot were no longer things to 
dread. Through the office window the 
lamplight still shone steadily upon 
young Carter—dead. A hundred yards 
away the Mess still flared like a great 
bonfire; but the terror that had 
touched her left behind no power to 
fear such things as these. Elizabeth 
saw the lamplight and came to it 
panting and hurrying, till she reached 
the verandah, and there sank down 
just in the shadow, and caught one of 
poor young Carter’s cold, stiffening 
hands in hers, as if it comforted her 
to have something to hold on to. Then 
she waited, waited and hoped it would 
not be for long, and trusted that some- 
one would come soon and kill her. 
Also she prayed that nothing might 
follow her out of the darkness she had 
left. 

The air was full of sounds. The 
crackle and roar of the burning Mess, 
further off in the bazaar the shouts of 
men half drunk with murder and 
strong drink, and, like a continuous 
undercurrent, a monotonous unceasing 
drumming of tom-toms. The native 
servants had all fled in terror, and the 
house and compound were quite de- 
serted. Elizabeth wondered if she 
would have to wait all night before 
someone came and killed her. The 
thought frightened her. She began to 
pray, and because she could think of 
nothing but her old childish prayers, 
she said them over and over, still with 
the dead boy’s hand in hers. 

Away in the lines John Oswald lay 
in the deep shadow between two 
native huts. He had been shot in the 
open as he turned to speak to his 
adjutant ; but someone, perhaps a 
friend, had dragged him out of insults 
way, and to this he owed his life. 
He had a bullet in the knee and a 
broken thigh, but he was not dead, 
though for a long time now he had lain 
as if he were, with thick darkness like 
a veil between him and the world he 























had inhabited. Now through the veil 
came a faint persistent sound. It 
went on, and on, and on, and on. It 
came out of the depths beneath all 
consciousness, and rose mournfully, 
strangely, eerily, until something seemed 
to wear thin, and break. Then it 
would fall again back to the mournful 
depths from which it had arisen. John 
Oswald’s brain ached with the mono- 
tonous iteration, and his first conscious 
thought was a prayer that it might 
stop. Then he moved, and the sheer 
stab of pain brought a cold sweat to his 
brow, and a fuller knowledge to his 
mind. The jackal howled on, and now 
Colonel Oswald knew what it was that 
had roused him. He tried to rise, 
and again he felt the stab. Slow effort 
brought the realisation that both legs 
were helpless. Then blindingly, like 
a lightning flash on midnight darkness, 
came remembrance, and he thought of 
Elizabeth, and writhed in an anguish 
beyond all pain of body. His fault, 
his own fault. Oh, God, the torment 
and the sting! But for him she would 
be in safety. By his fault she was 
here, dead, or lying wounded, or 
worse, worse, worse. 

He jerked himself on to his side, 
and the world went spinning round. 
When it had steadied a little, one 
thought stood out with all his will 
behind it: he must get to her, alive 
or dead he must get to her ; and since 
the body is the mind’s servant it must 
be forced into obedience. He turned 
a little further and lay gasping in the 
dust. Then, after a long minute, he 
rose upon his elbows, stretched out his 
right hand, let his weight rest on it, 
and dragged his racked limbs a bare 
half-yard from where the dust was 
darkened by his blood. 

_ When the will drives the impossible 
is done. It has driven men through 
every torment man could devise or the 
devil inspire. It has conquered the 
kingdoms of the earth, and even the 
kingdom of Heaven has suffered its 
violence. It drove John Oswald now, 
drove him in spite of his own quivering 
nerves in his own living agonising 
flesh. A hundred times he dragged his 


torture a pace further, and a hundred 
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times sank under it, his grey face wet 
with a frightful sweat. But all the 
time he saw Elizabeth’s eyes watching 
for him, appealing to him ; and knowing 
that he must surely be too late he yet 
constrained himself to another burning 
effort, and another still. 

In the verandah Elizabeth still 
crouched and waited. The night was 
quieter now. Drunkenness had claimed 
most of the mutineers. Sleep had 
descended upon the bazaar, and only 
an intermittent tom-tomming and the 
steady jackal howl broke the silence. 

It was whilst the drumming was for 
a moment still that Elizabeth first 
heard a new sound, and one that, often 
repeated, caught her attention. It was 
a slow, trailing sound which broke on 
a low gasp and then began again. 
When it had gone on for some time 
Elizabeth moved her stiff limbs and 
got up. Where she had been sitting 
it was dark, but outside in the garden 
there was a sort of ruddy dusk lit by 
the dying flare of the burnt Mess. 
Elizabeth stepped down on to the 
drive and looked towards the gate. 
There was something there, something 
that moved and made the sound that 
had disturbed her. She was reminded 
of a dog she had had—oh so long ago 
in England—a dog that had been 
poisoned and had dragged himself 
home to die, with just that heavy 
trailing sound, just that painful panting 
breath. 

Elizabeth was past being frightened 
now. She turned back to the house, 
stepped over young Carter’s body, took 
the lamp from her husband’s table and 
went out with it towards the gate. 
She held the lamp well up above her 
head, and her hand was as steady as a 
rock. She had no fear of being seen. 
The dust was in John Oswald’s throat, 
and the dust was in his eyes. Through 
its blinding, choking clouds the lamp 
shone, and he looked up out of his 
torment and saw its light falling upon 
Elizabeth. 

She seemed to stand in the midst of 
a glow with a rainbow edge to it. He 
saw her white dress, her loosened hair, 
her white, white face, and in a spasm of 
incredulous joy he called her name, 
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and slipped again into the dark from 
which the one insistent thought of her 
had drawn him. 

Elizabeth set down the lamp, knelt in 
the dust and caught his hand in hers, 
which trembled now. In that twilight 
place of her imagining they had met, 
she knew that once and for all, and 
with the knowledge apathy melted 
from her heart, and with a warm rush 
came back the desire for life. If 
death had let them go, should they 
not take their lives ? 

With her fingers on John Oswald’s 
pulse she urged her mind to thought. 
The pony and the trap. If they were 
still there? If she could harness the 
pony? If she could? She must! 
With that she rose, took the lamp 
again and went to the deserted stable. 
Her unaccustomed hands bungled and 
mistook, but what was misdone she 
did again with a strange, composed 
patience. If anyone were to see the 
light and come their chance was gone, 
but she did not believe that anyone 
would come, and no one did. 


In a quarter of an hour she led the 
pony to the gate, and knelt, reins in 
hand, at John Oswald’s side. 


“John, John,” she called softly, 
and he opened his eyes and smiled at 
her. Then she bound up his thigh 
with a rough splint and got him into 
the trap. How did she do it? God 
knows, but neither he nor she could 
tell. Only it was done somehow, and 
she took the reins and started along the 
Cawnpore road. 

There was a little moon now, and she 
could see the way quite plain, all white, 
with a scrawled pattern of shadows 
across the dust. At the edge of the 
Cantonment a bridge crossed the head 
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of the ravine, and as they came round 
the turn of the road to it the pony laid 
back his ears and stopped with a 
jerk. 

Colonel Oswald groaned through the 
swoon that held him, and Elizabeth 
peered anxiously ahead, expecting she 
hardly knew what. 

What met her gaze was a man’s 
figure standing right in the midst of the 
road, with the moonlight full on his 
pale, dark face. His eyes smiled at 
Elizabeth, and his hand beckoned once, 

Then she wrenched down the right- 
hand rein, the trap swung round, and 
the frightened, sweating pony broke 
and dashed on, back through Golpore 
where a man shouted drunkenly from 
the bazaar, and still on, on, away from 
doomed Cawnpore. 

It was in the second dawn that they 
came to the Fort at Allahabad. 

The tired pony swayed between the 
dusty shafts ; Elizabeth swayed in her 
seat, the reins hanging loose from 
nerveless fingers, and at her feet John 
Oswald lay like a dead man. 

In Elizabeth’s dazed mind was a 
faint remembrance of a burning day 
spent amongst sheltering trees. There 
were quiet village people, and a kindly 
wide-eyed woman who brought them 
milk, and helped her to bind John’s 
wounds, and prop him against the 
jolting of the trap with piles of new 
dried grass. She had talked softly and 
unintelligibly all the while, and all the 
while John had moaned, and kept on 
moaning until Elizabeth’s brain was 
full of the two sounds. 

Now there was no more strength in 
any of the three. They had come to 
the end. Only the end was life this 
time, not death, after all. 








FAVOURITE HOLIDAY HAUNTS. 


A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS BY DONALD McLEISH. 











The Eiger, Monch and Jungfrau from St. Beatenberg. 


St. Beatenberg, high above the beautiful Lake of Thun, is rapidly growing in estimation as a 
health and holiday resort. There ave few places wheve the grand beauty of the high Alps is to 
be found so picturesquely combined in the same view with the softer beauty of vegetation and the 
charm of the placid lake. The spectacle of sunset on the Oberland monarchs fifteen miles distant 
will be remembered. 
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A picturesque Dutch waterway: Utrecht 
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A drink from the Matter-Visp near Zermatt. 
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Awakening the echoes of the Mettenberg near Grindelwald. 
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The Avenue at Visp, Rhone Valley. 


The picturesque but decayed village of Visp was once the cradle of the nobility of the canton, 
and on many of its ancient documents bears the title of ‘‘ Vespia Nobilis.’’ It contains 
several old mansions and interesting churches, but is chiefly known to the tourist as the starting 
place for the famous Visp-Zermatt Railway, the carriages of which throughout the season are 


filled with eager sightseers. 





Arolla Guiaes after a hard day. 
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The interior of an Alpine Hut. 


The modern Alpine hut is equipped with bunks, blankets, stove, cooking utensils, spare rope, 
etc., and is free to all comers, who only need to bring provisions and firewood. At the huts having 
a caretaker, the small charge for admittance includes fuel necessary to keep the interior above 
freezing-potnt. 
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COLOGNE AND THE BOAT BRIDGE. 


Cologne, being a fortress town of the first order, is permanently occupied by 10,000 
troops. The cathedral has the distinction of being the loftiest in Europe, the towers 
being each 520 feet high. The interior is very impressive, and the crypt contains a 
number of relics, including a vast collection of bones, said to be those of virgins, to 
the incredible number of 10,000. 


THE OUDE CANAL AND CATHEDRAL, UTRECHT. 


Picturesque vistas meet the visitor in Utrecht at every turn. The Oude Gracht is 
the principal canal, and flows well below the level of the adjoining houses, although 
many of the vaults beneath the pavement are occupied as dwellings. The cathedral, 
when complete in 1267, was one of the largest in Holland, but during a hurricane in 
1674 the nave fell in, and as it was not re-erected a wide interval is left between the 
choir and the western tower. The view trom the Cathedral Tower (338 ft.) embraces 
nearly the whole of Holland. 


A DRINK FROM THE MATTERVISP. 


The Mattervisp torrent is derived from the melting ice of the huge Gorner which 
mainly descends from Monte Rosa, and is joined in its course by six other glaciers. 
Like all glacier streams, it is turbid with suspended particles, and although cool and 
inviting, its use is likely to promote those internal derangements which are so frequent 
a termination to a Swiss holiday. 


AWAKENING THE ECHOES. 


The Alpine horn is in frequent use throughout Switzerland. It is sometimes used 
to call the cattle home, but frequently as a means of extracting coin from the pockets 
of enraptured tourists eager to hear the echoing music in the mountains. 


AROLLA GUIDES AFTER A HARD DAY. 


These guides, after twelve hours’ work amongst the peaks and passes of Arolla, 
are enjoying a well-deserved wayside bivouac. An applicant for the post of guide 
(who must have previously served in the capacity of porter) has to pass a strict exami- 
nation before a committee of the S.A.C. as to his knowledge of snow and ice work, 
step-cutting, the use of the rope, bergschrund and crevasse structure, and numerous 
other details before being granted a diploma. As a consequence they are an extremely 
capable class of men, and accidents under their leadership are comparatively rare. 


THE HAUPTGASSE, THUN. 


In the words of Humboldt, ‘‘ No spot in Switzerland commands a more compact, 
complete, or grander and all-comprising view of valleys, lakes, hills, and high Alps 
than Thun.” The town itself, with its ancient houses and picturesque fortifications, 
aitracts an annually increasing number of visitors. The Haupigasse, with its 
elevated pavements, having shops beneath as well as at the sides, is a characteristic 
Specimen of the architecture of the town. 

















William Makepeace Thackeray. 


From the original drawing by Sir J. Millais, in the possession of Lady Richmond Ritchie. 











THE THACKERAY CELEBRATIONS. 


William Makepeace Thackeray, born July 


18, 1811, died Dec. 23, 1863. 











‘““ THACKERAY 
BY 


Y sister and I had known 
M Thackeray’s two daughters 
ever since we were children, 
our fathers having been friends for 
many years, but we became more 
intimately acquainted after I had 
taken drawing lessons with them at 
a flat in Paris where they lived with 
their grandmother during Thackeray’s 
absence in America; but it was not 
until soon after I was married that I 
came to know their great father. He 
lived at that time at Palace Green, 
Kensington, and my husband and I 
being his neighbours, living on the other 
side of Kensington High Street, we were 
often invited to the charming enter- 
tainments given by himself and his 
daughters in their beautiful new home. 
Thackeray was most kind and hospit- 
able, numbering among his guests many 
wise, brilliant and interesting people ; 
beside these, his home was constantly 
full of his daughters’ young friends, and 
was what might be called a youthful 
house, brimming over with smiles and 
sunshine, while the charmingly arranged 
rooms were exactly suited to the gay 
company that flitted to-and-fro filling 
the place with the sound of happy 
laughter. 

I had been to this pleasant house 
several times before I had any real talk 
with its master, for notwithstanding 
my immense admiration for his work, 
or perhaps, because of it, I felt a little 
shy and reserved with him, for I too 
was young and had been brought up 
with a wholesome awe of men so great 
as Thackeray ; but one morning as I 
was walking rapidly towards the High 
Street with head held low to shield my 
eyes from the sun, I became conscious 
of a large tall obstacle in front of me 
and of a cheery voice saying : ‘‘ Where 
are you going to, my pretty maid?” 
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AND 


THE YOUNGER DAUGHTER OF 


MY FATHER." 


CHARLES DICKENS. 

I looked up, startled, and there stood 
Thackeray. ‘I’m going a-shopping, 
kind sir,’ I said. “May I go with 
you, my pretty maid?” And he 
offered me his arm with a courtly air 
and led me, not a-shopping, but into 
Kensington Gardens, where, as we 
walked up and down his “ favourite 
path,” he said: ‘‘ Now that I have 
captured the fair Princess, and brought 
her to my Enchanted Garden, like 
the wicked old ogre I am, I want her 
to tell me about that other ogre she 
knows who lives shut up in his castle 
near Gravesend.” 

And this was the beginning of count- 
less conversations we had concerning 
my father, a subject that deeply in- 
terested Thackeray. My father’s way 
of life, his daily habits of writing, his 
likes and dislikes—his friends—and, 
above everything, his written books, 
all held for Thackeray a singular 
fascination, and he never seemed to tire 
of what I had to tell him. Sometimes, 
but that was later on, he would criticise 
my father’s work, while I, grown bolder 
as I knew him better and always keen 
in defence of one who in my eyes 
seemed little short of perfection, 
would hotly oppose his never very 
severe but always wise and reasonable 
objections. At any sign of resentment 
on my part his eyes twinkled merrily, 
and I soon learned to understand that 
he took a sly pleasure in teasing me ; 
but before I arrived at this just con- 
clusion I recollect how one day, having 
greatly offended me by strongly ob- 
jecting to something I particularly 
admired in one of my father’s stories; 
I rose from my seat and with all the 
dignity my foolish youth could muster 
I told him that never, mever again 
would I discuss with him any of my 
father’s work; and I dare say I meant 
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this awful threat for the moment, and 
no doubt was very flushed and indig- 
nant when he gravely kissed my hand 
and left me. And I remember also 
how gratefully (in my heart) I accepted 
his reappearance next day, when he 
immediately began talking of ‘‘ David 
Copperfield” (as though nothing had 
happened), and while he spoke of 
Traddles cutting the mutton into slices 
and of Mr. Micawber covering them 
with pepper, mustard, salt and cayenne, 


will Thackeray felt for my father he 
extended to my father’s daughter, who 
has never ceased to bless the happy 
accident of birth that, having already 
given her so much, added to the gift a 
great and never-to-be-forgotten friend : 
to three of her brothers, at school for a 
time at Boulogne, Thackeray had the 
opportunity which he did not miss of 
showing various substantial little kind- 
nesses such as are generally appre- 
ciated by small boys away from home, 





The writing-table and chair used by Thackeray at Young Street, Onslow Square, and Palace Green. Now in the 
possession of his daughter. Lady Richmond Ritchie. 


I was inwardly registering a solemn vow 
that never, never again would I be so 
silly. But there were times when he 
said things about my father that 
satisfied even my craving for apprecia- 
tion of his genius—times when more 
than ever I liked and admired him for 
the large simplicity and generosity of 
his character, and those moments made 
ample amends for any little irritation 
I may have felt in listening to his 
criticism. 

The feeling of friendship and good- 


who always seem to require a very large 
allowance of bodily sustenance and a 
great amount of mental diversion to 
enable them to cope with the apparently 
unnatural and desperate task of learn- 
ing. Thackeray had indeed a remark- 
able insight into the minds and hearts 
of young people, and had also a gift for 
teaching, of which he was probably 
unaware. No small prejudices, nor 
affectations of any kind, flourished for 
long in the school of which he was 
master, and his pupils always left him 
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wiser and better than before they came 
under his influence. One of the few 
remaining pupils of that school, alas, 
and the one who has done him most 
honour, is his daughter, Anne Thackeray 
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‘“ Annie is golden,” he would say with 
a smile, while his manner of saying it 
implied that no praise ever imagined 
could reach beyond the meaning of 
those three little words. 








16 Young Street, Kensington. 


Thackeray lived here from 1846 to 1853. 


Here he wrote “Vanity Fair,"’ 


* Pendennis,’ and 


“Esmond,” and here he gave the famous party to Charlotte Bronté, at which the Carlyles and 
other famous people were present. 


Ritchie—now Lady Ritchie—of whom 
and of her younger sister Minnie—-after- 
wards Mrs. Leslie Stephen—he was fond 
of talking, and I recollect a phrase of his 
that fell so pleasantly upon the ear as 
to give one delight in repeating it: 


At one period of their friendship 
there came a misunderstanding be- 
tween Thackeray and my father, that 
perhaps never would have existed had 
it not been fanned into flame by the 
mistaken interference of two or three 
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friends, who believed they were doing 
a kindness in attempting to set matters 
straight. The cloud persisted, however, 
and was like a dreary mist after a warm 
and genial day, dividing the pleasant 
companionship of the past from the 
cold estrangement rising in its place. 
Thackeray, I knew, pondered this 
disagreement a good deal, although for 
some time 
it was a sub- 
ject he care- 
fully avoid- 5 
ed; but one bees tae 
day while ested 

paying me 
a visit he 
suddenly 





spoke : 
“Tt is ridi- 
culous that 


your father 
and I should 
be placed in 
a _ position 
of positive 
enmity _ to- 
wards one 
another.” 

va Sag 
quite ridicu- 
lous, said 
I, with em- 
phasis. 

“Hh ©. ¥W 
can a recon- 
ciliation be i 
brought : eter 3 
about?” Miah 
said he. 

“* Indeed, I 
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nice to him. He cannot 


” 


would be 
apologise, I fear. 
“In that case there will be no recon- 
ciliation,” said Thackeray decisively, 
looking at me severely through the 
glare of his glasses. 
“TI am_ very 
sadly. 
There was a pause that lasted quite a 
long time. 
“* And how 
do I know 
he would be 
nice to me?” 
mused Thac- 
keray,  pre- 
sently. 
“Oh, I can 
answer for 
him,” said I, 
joyfully. 
“ There is no 
need for me 
even to tell 
him what 
has _ passed 
between us, 
I shall not 
say a word ; 
try him, dear 
Mr. Thacke- 
ray, only try 
him, and 
you willsee.” 
And later 
on Thacke- 
ray did try 


sorry,” said [, 





=, eat eine 
~Bexsington. GA, 





him, and 
came to our 
hcuse_ with 


radiant face 











don’t know eG | to tell me 
—unless you the result. 
were to ss Sketch by Thackeray in the margin of his unfinished MS. of ‘How did 
“Oh, you “Denis Duval.” it happen ?” 
mean I said I. 
should apologise,” said Thackeray “Oh,” he said, gaily, ‘‘ your father 


turning quickly upon me. 

“No, I don’t mean that, exactly,” 
said I, hesitating ; “‘ still—if you could 
say a few words——” 

‘You know he is more in the wrong 
than I am,” said he. 

‘‘ Even if that were so,” I said, “‘ he 
is more shy of speaking than you are, 
and perhaps he mightn’t know you 





was wrong and was full of 


” 


knew he 
apologies—— 
It was now my turn to look severe. 
‘You know you are not telling me 
the truth, you wicked man. Please let 
me hear immediately what really did 
happen.’ 
Thackeray’s eyes were very kind as 
he said quite simply: ‘‘ I met him at 
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the Atheneum Club and held out my 
hand, saying we had been foolish long 
enough—or words to that effect ; your 
father grasped it very cordially—and 


—and we are friends again, thank 
God!” 
Thackeray had his moments of 


depression occasionally, although he 
did not suffer from “‘ moods ”’ to a more 
alarming extent than did “ that other 
ogre shut up in his castle near Graves- 
end,” but one afternoon when on his 
way to the club he called in to see me ; 
he was not in his usual serene frame of 
mind, for after a few attempts at small 
talk he sat silently by looking sombre 
and pre-occupied. As it happened I 
had just been reading a collection of 
Poetry in which were some of his 
verses ; I told him of these, and after 
quoting the lines said how much I 
liked them. Thackeray was not a vain 
man but he was very human, and always 
frankly pleased by any genuine ad- 
miration of his work; he asked me 
to repeat the words again, and then 
“told me when and where they were 
written. From this our talk fell upon 
those charming verses in “ Vanity 
Fair’ that Becky sang in the private 
theatricals at Gaunt House. ‘* lam glad 
you like my verse,” said he, with the 
candid delight of a boy. “I am 
thinking of writing some more soon”’ ; 
and he rose to go, but after saying good- 
bye and reaching the door he turned 
back. “I am not feeling quite my- 
self,” said he, “‘ I think I shall go and 
see what Dr. Brighton can do for me ; 
perhaps after swallowing a few of his 
delicious draughts I may feel better 
and if I do and am at my very best— 
I will write to you.” 

I heard from his daughters that their 
father had left town, and about the 
middle of the following week a letter 
was brought to me by a servant, 
addressed in Thackeray’s exquisitely- 
neat handwriting, and almost before 
I had finished reading the lovely lines 
he sent me, Thackeray himself appeared 
bearing in his hand a quaint and pretty 
old lantern with a wreath of flowers 
engraved upon the pane, and, under it, 
two of the initial letters of my own 
K and EI. His face beamed 
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with pleasure as we held a consultation 
of three as to where the lantern should 
hang; and that dear little proof of his 
friendship remained in my room for 
many a long day, until at last, and 
greatly to my sorrow, it was destroyed 
in a great fire at the Pantechnicon, 
where it had been sent for safety. 

The lines were published after his 
death by his daughter, Anne Thackeray 
Ritchie, in a number of the “ Cornhill 
Magazine,” and were called “ Mrs. 
Katherine’s Lantern,” but the verses, 
as written by Thackeray, had no title, 
and were not dated. A little slip of 
paper inside the addressed envelope 
bore the inscription, “ To K. E.,” and 
a little bedroom candlestick, with an 
extinguisher over the candle, was 
drawn in pen and ink as a finish to the 
lines, and reminded one of the last 
words of his great book and of the 
moral he so often preached. But sad 
as was the suggestion of an extin- 
guisher hiding what once had been a 
bright flame, it was not really sym- 
bolical of any darkening of the writer’s 
genius, which certainly burned as 
clearly in the _half-pathetic, _half- 
humorous verses he had just written 
as ever it did in the days of “ The 
Cane-Bottom’d Chair,’ ‘‘ The White 
Squall,” or “ The Ballad of Bouilla- 
baisse.”’ 

I do not know whether the lines to 
K. E. were the last he wrote, but I 
have always imagined they might be, 
as I have no recollection of having read 
any others written later, and these 
were sent to me, I think, about six or 
eight months before his death. They 
will no doubt be remembered by those 
who met with them in the pages of 
the ‘Cornhill Magazine” and else- 
where, where I quote the last six lines : 
And a man—I let the truth out— 

Who’s had almost every tooth out 
Cannot sing as once he sung 

When he was young, as you are young: 
Whx«n he was young, and lutes were strung 
And love lamp in the casement hung. 


There has always been a tendency in 
human nature, I suppose, to draw 
comparisons. If a discussion takes 
place upon Browning someone will im- 
mediately proclaim the right of Tenny- 

















son to be considered first favourite. 
If one man is praised for certain 
qualities he possesses, either in public 
or private life, he cannot enjoy 
his popularity for a moment before it 
is pointed out how inferior he is in 
every respect to his neighbour, upon 
whom we all begin to lavish superla- 
tives, until he, too, sinks into the shade 
before the magnificent presence or 
overwhelming talent of a newcomer. 
And so it is with the grace and charm 
of a woman, or the beauty of a flower. 
This craving after the phantom of the 
impossible accounts for many of our 
trials and disappointments, and most 
certainly for the curious discussions I 
have read upon the literary merits of 
Thackeray and my father, in which their 
genius is not only compared, but they are 
often spoken of as rivals ; while, at the 
same time, the chief fault of each is 
found to lie in his own individuality 
and in his unlikeness to the other. 
How would it have been, I wonder, 
had they both given us the same kind 
of books, and had we never known the 
separate delights of ‘‘ Pendennis” and 
“Nicholas Nickleby ’’ ? Comparisons are 
odious, as we all know, or ought to 
know by this time, and they are more 
particularly so in this case ; for, apart 
from a detestation of sham, which was 
shared by both men alike, and a deter- 
mination to fight and conquer it upon 
every possible occasion, their paths to 
this end were different, while their 
methods of work were entirely dis- 
similar ; and to those who knew these 
great writers the idea of attributing to 
either the slightest feeling of competi- 
tion would be both ludicrous and 
unworthy. Thackeray and my father 
were true artists, who, in their admira- 
tion of what was beautifully conceived 
and admirably achieved, left no room 
in their hearts for petty considerations 
as to how the glorious work done by 
one would or might affect the reputation 
of the other, and it is the delight of 
those who loved them to know that 
they are not the least noble among 
those to whom has been given the joy 
of brightening the lives of thousands of 
their fellow-creatures by the radiance 
of their gifts. 
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Thackeray’s interest in my father 
never ceased, but continued until the 
last day I saw him—a day that came 
all too soon, for a very few years after 
I first grew to know him he died, at 
the early age of fifty-two years. 

But before that sad event occurred, 
I remember many pleasant hours spent 
with him and his daughters in the 
charming Palace Green House, and 
particularly well do I remember a 
certain evening when the dinner was 
to be prepared by his two girls and 
their guests, who wore white aprons 
and caps for the occasion. The guests 
were nearly all young people, and 
among them were Herman Merivale, 
afterwards the author of “ All For Her,” 
and his pretty sister Ella, who became 
Mrs. Freeman, and Frederick Walker, 
the young painter, who turned out to 
be the best amateur cook among us. 
I should like to think, for the sake of 
the company, that something was 
cooked by a professional, though at this 
distance of time I cannot say, nor do I 
recollect whether the cooks partook 
of their own broth; but I do remember 
that Thackeray tried everything that 
was set before him, and I am convinced 
he must have suffered dreadfully, for if 
ever sacrifices were made to friendship 
it was upon that evening, and our dear 
host was one of the kindest and most 
obliging of victims. My own dish, and 
this I know because I tasted it, would 
have tried the digestion of an ostrich, 
but in spite of this, and perhaps of still 
heavier drawbacks, the evening was 
passed in great merriment and laughter, 
and we all enjoyed ourselves 
exceedingly. 

And, as I write this, Time will soon 
be striking for the hundred years that 
have passed since Thackeray was born, 
and yet another few months the hour 
will mark my father’s centenary—and 
both men have been dead for many 
years—and why one should be lying at 
Kensal Green and not by the side of 
his fellow-worker in Westminster Abbey 
is a question that has often been asked, 
but never satisfactorily answered. 
Surely the beautiful Abbey were a 
fitting resting-place for both. 

KATE PERUGINI. 
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AN AFTERNOON CALL. 


BY ALFRED OLLIVANT. 


[LLUSTRATED BY JOHN E, SUTCLIFFE. 


I 


S I came off the Downs by the 
A high cliff road that runs under 


the houses and above the 
brick-walk, I saw her standing against 
the rails and looking seaward ; and it 
came upon me as a shock that she was 
all in black. 

I had been away for six months and 
had heard no news. 

It was a November afternoon, bleak 
and chill, with a touch of desolation in 
it, and a mourning wind that came 
flapping off the sea through mists. 

She stood against the railing looking 
the wind steadfastly in the eyes, yet 
seeming to see through it ; and there 
was something about that slight, black, 
fluttering figure, gazing out over the 
troubled grey seas into the mists be- 
yond, that struck the deepest chord in 
my heart. 

I could feel that she was seeking. 

Out there, the way she was gazing, 
on the far horizon, was the Sovereign 
Light ; but whether it was as yet too 
early, or whether the light could not 
penetrate the sea-mists, there was no 
continually returning star this afternoon 
to gladden the eyes of watchers upon 
Earth. Yet in my heart I knew it 
was no revolving light made by man 
that this watcher was seeking. Her 
eyes ransacked space on other and 
higher errand. 

For there was something faithful, if 
forlorn, about the young woman stand- 
ing in the grey November wind and 
peering wistfully into the mists. Her 
attitude arrested me. Her eyes were 
steadfast, her feet firm-set, and body 
braced ; only her skirt and veil, those 
things which did not appertain to her 
essential self, fluttered and wavered in 
the wind. She stood at the edge of the 
Earth, on the brink of the sea, gazing 
out over the troubled waters into the 


mists beyond; and her mouth was 
sweetly set. 

It seemed to me that I had caught 
a soul in one of those rare and beautiful 
moments when it dares to pluck its 
eyes from earth and stand at the win- 
dow of the body and face its tremendous 
destiny, looking across space and time 
into Infinity ; asking no questions, con- 
tent to look. 

The young woman seemed to me the 
type of Humanity at its eternal vigil— 
watching, hoping, praying. 

I knew her well. She was Miss Gray, 
the old General’s daughter: a young 
woman stepping briskly into middle- 
age, and yet with a cock of her head, 
a merry twinkle of bright brown eyes, 
a certain simple roguishness, as if to 
assure you she had not left the school- 
room very far behind, although she 
had nieces already about to leave it. 

The youngest daughter of a soldier’s 
family, it had been hers to make the 
sacrifice that falls of wont to the 
youngest, and to see her father and 
her mother Home. The sole unmarried 
one of all her sisters, her parents were 
her only children; and to her own 
couple were added at times certain of 
her nieces who needed a home while 
their mothers followed the wagon in 
Africa, Egypt, India. Her lot lay with 
her old two in this quiet watering place 
between the downs and the sea, 

And she made a good mother, stern 
with a twinkle; merry if masterful— 
as such mothers must be if they would 
succeed. 

The last time I had seen her at her 
beautiful task of unmarried mothering 
was in April on a gleaming Sunday 
evening after rain as she pottered with 
her father on the brick-walk—earth 
and sea and sky shining and silent all 
about them. 

The old man, I remember, had been 
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stumping slowly yet stolidly along, his 
cloak thrown wide, very deliberate in 
the evening—a square-set figure, small 
yet massive, his legs bowed, his trousers 
somewhat baggy and drooping over 
neatly-spatted feet ; commenting as he 
walked upon the Territorial youths 
who swaggered and slouched by, and 
commenting favourably as was his 
wont: for he saw always with the eyes 
of hope and faith, that rosy-spectacled 
veteran. 

And now ! 

His daughter’s blackness made me 
afraid. 

Which of her old two had gone—if 
either? The General with his glowing 
cairngorm eyes and the merry chuckle 
that kept him something of a schoolboy 
despite his tag of white imperial and 
snowy moustache; or that tremulous, 
tall, old lady, his mate of I-know-not- 
how-many-years, who sat opposite him 
at tea and scolded him in harsh and 
broken voice while he chuckled, naughty 
—twinkling at the far end of the table. 

I wanted to know, but I no more 
dared intrude upon that watcher than I 
would intrude upon a woman on her 
knees. 

Slowly I passed on to the cab-rank. 

A cabman sauntered up and pointed 
seaward. 

‘“‘ That a destroyer, sir, think you ? ”’ 

I had a vision of a tumbling vessel 
making bad weather of it off the Wish 
Tower, but my mind was far away. 

“Tramp, I think,” I said. 

““No, sir,” chimed in a second. 
the lifeboat coming in.” 

“Ah!” I answered absently, “ the 
lifeboat. Well, she’s had a tossing,” 
and turned again. 

She was still there, that forlorn yet 
faithful figure, gazing over dim and 
troubled seas into the mists beyond. 
And she held me. 

I strolled back towards her, yet 
could not approach. I crossed the 
road and sought the shelter of a lamp- 
post. The cabmen watched me, and I 


“Hs 


watched that woman at her vigil. 

I wanted to know, and yet I dared 
not ask. 

Which of her old two had gone—if 
either ? 
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At last she turned, and, mounting 
her bicycle, ‘passed me close, unseeing 
me. Her eyes were bright as a bird’s 
and beautiful; her lips sweetly set ; 
and about her face that same steadfast 
air I had noticed in her figure as she 
stood at the railing. 

If she had been seeking, I was con- 
fident that she had found. 


II 


Next Sunday I walked through rain 
and dusk and falling leaves to call. 

I went up the steps in awe, the old 
question hammering at my heart. 

Which of those old two had gone— 
if either ? 

And then a kind of horror swept 
over me, and I halted on the dripping 
step. 

The house was silent, hollow; and 
in a flash I seemed to know. 

Not one had gone, but both. 
sure of it. 

For a moment a sickening sense of 
loss overwhelmed me. Then I rose as 
suddenly as I had sunk. If it were so, 
it was right, beautiful, even romantic ; 
and I would not have it otherwise. 
God surely had shown a tender con- 
siderateness in taking together this old 
pair who had grown so long together. 

With a sense of subdued relief I rang. 

The maid who opened to me was 
jolly—so jolly, indeed, that my heart 
began to flutter afresh. 

Could it be that I was wrong ?— 
imaginative. I who had been wrong 
so often before in kindred matters. 

Was Mrs. Gray in ? 

Yes. 

My heart was soaring now. 

If Mrs. Gray was there the old 
General must surely be there, too. I 
could not think of them as parted, that 
old couple. After all their mated time 
they were no longer two: they were 
one. And ce gone the other must 
follow as inevitably as one foot follows 
the other, 

The maid showed me into the 
drawing-room, and my uncertain heart 
sank down again. The room had the 
prim, characterless air of that which 


I was 





















knows it exists for ornament and not 
for use. There was a screen in the 
fireplace, and the new and comfortless 
chairs seemed never to have been sat 
on. There was no litter, and no cosi- 
ness. Clearly the room was never 
lived in. I took refuge in the recol- 
lection that only once had I known 
the Grays use it of old, and that upon 
the occasion of a dinner-party. 

Then Miss Gray came in, all in black, 
relieved only by a thin gold chain 
suspending a cross. 

She was changed somehow, and yet 
not changed. 

Her head had the same sprightly 
cock as of old; but the shrewd, small 
brown eyes met mine with a twinkle 
in them that was less merry than the 
sparkle of a star drowning in deep 
waters ; and her lips were sweetly set 
as they had not used to be. 

She would have been plain, this 
middle-aged young woman, but for her 
freshness, and a certain simplicity that 
gave her something of the charming 
dignity of Nature. 

“How d’you do? Will you come 
into the dining-room?” she said in 
her clear, crisp way. 

I tramped behind 
solemnly. 

Now I should know. 

Last time I had entered that room 
the old General had sat in his favourite 
attitude hunching over the dinner-table 
leaning forward on folded arms, telling 
with his schoolboy chuckle how he had 
been to the dentist and had a tooth out 
without gas. 

“He loves it,” Mrs. Gray had said ; 
tall and tremulous at the far end of the 
table. “I can’t think how he can do 
it. I think it’s horrid!” 

To-day there was no white-haired 
old gentleman chuckling at one end of 
the table and shaky old lady vehement 
at the other. : 7 

Where were my old two ? 

I knew that my forebodings on the 
step were right. 

Both had gone ; and I had rather it 
were so, 

I felt resigned, yet somehow reluctant 
to accept the fact, and prone to catch 
at a straw. 


her sternly, 
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The maid had certainly said that 
Mrs. Gray was in. 

Maybe she had misheard me and 
thought I asked for Miss Gray—an 
easy slip. 

Here certainly were no old folk, and 
what folk there were, in mourning. 

A woman like a Mrs. Gray of forty 
years ago sat at one side the table 
where the old lady had used to sit. 
Her hair was brown instead of white, 
thick instead of thin ; her figure erect 
instead of bowed; her voice smooth 
instead of harsh ; but it was not hard 
to see whose daughter she was. She 
had her mother’s forehead, as yet un- 
wrinkled ; and something of her mother’s 
prim sweetness clung about her. 

Beside her sat a pig-tailed maiden of 
sixteen or so. Now and then the two 
looked at each other with the peculiar 
fondling intimacy of mother and 
daughter, who are one in spirit as they 
were once one in flesh. Opposite was 
a little maiden with a flowing mane 
and roguish air—she, too, in black and 
white. 

At the head of the table sat a young 
man in brown dittoes and a black tie. 

“ This is my sister, Lady Jevington,’ 
said Miss Gray. “And this is my 
brother, Captain Gray.” 

The young man had short hair, 
greatly brushed, but recalcitrant still. 
There were puffs beneath his eyes and 


’ 


bulges above them, and there was a 


look of strain upon his clean, strong 
face. He was not quite smart enough 
for a soldier, and a little too smart for 
a scholar. In fact, he was neither 
soldier or scholar, but a little bit of 
both. He was a Sapper, as his father 
had been; and I found upon inquiry 
that he had been at Woolwich with me. 

We talked of everything but that 
which I wished to know, 

The women smiled and chatted with 
the homeliness and easy simplicity that 
had always distinguished the Grays 
for me; and that is, indeed, the hall- 
mark of the aristocracy of the Anglo- 
Indian society in which they had been 
bred. 

They were happy, if a thought sub- 
dued, those black-robed women. Not 
so the man. He told amusing stories, 
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and told them well, but there was still 
that strained look about his face and 
eyes. It was clear that he was in pain 
of mind or body ; fighting something, 
setting his will against a higher will 
and being beaten.. It was the old 
story : the man, weak in his strength, 
was a rebel—and a vanquished rebel ; 
the women, strong in their weakness, 
accepted—-and were triumphant. 

And what was it they accepted, 
those faithful women? And _ what 
was it he rebelled against, that com- 
bative young man ? 

One or both—that was to me the 
only question now. 

Then my _ hostess and her 
brother led the way to the smoking- 
room. 

I entered it slowly. 

It was the General’s room, and it was 


rose, 


still alive with him—that veteran 
with his white hair and schoolboy 
chuckle. 


I could see him now standing before 
the fire in his dress clothes, those dark 
eyes of his glowing, and his deep and 
rather massive voice vibrating as he 
spoke of one of the great Gunners of 
the Mutiny—-Toombs, V.C., I think it 
was. 

“They used to say it was wonderful 
to see him at the head of his troop!” 
And I could remember still the way the 
word wonderful thrilled forth from the 
old man’s chest. 

The room was warm with books, for 
the General had been a great reader ina 
simple way. As he strolled the parade 
there had nearly always been a book 
beneath his arm; and I recalled now 
catching him sitting on the front and 
reading with the zest of a boy Creigh- 
ton’s “History of Rome” in Mac- 
millan’s shilling primer series. 

“ Always at it,” he had said with an 
apologetic chuckle. “I don’t know 
quite what the good of it is. Still I 
like it.” 

He read novels, too, saying that 
what he liked was character ; and on 
his shelves were books of all sorts, 
books of travel, biography and sport ; 
books old. books new, books on War 


and books on Christian Evidences. 
I think it was while handling one of 
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the latter once that he had said to me 
in his somewhat massive way : 

“T’ve made up my mind.” 

I had thought there was a touch of 
challenge in his voice, and I had 
answered meekly enough. 

“So have I.” For I liked the old 
man to know that I had dropped off 
the fence on his side. 

Now I entered the room thought- 
fully and crossed to the fire. The 
ladies were still moving in the hall, 
and I recrossed the room and quietly 
closed the door. 

“T’m sorry to see Miss Gray in 
mourning,” I said tentatively. 

The young man with the rough, 
short hair and strained face offered me 
a cigarette. 

“What, don’t you smoke ? ” he said 
in his high, hard voice. “ Yes; my 
father died a month ago.” 

I told him I had been away. 

“Yes; he was seedy for three 
months. We didn’t know anything 
was the matter with him. Then he 


had about a fortnight in bed, And 
that was all.” 

He was casual, almost careless. 

“TI hope he didn’t have a_ bad 


time ?”’ I said after a pause. 

“No, I don’t think so. A microbe 
touched up his heart. Both valves 
went.” 

The clock ticked and the fire fell. 

‘““ And how is your mother ? ” 

“Oh, she’s very well.” He was 
almost defiant. “I think she wishes 
she’d gone first.” 

Feet sounded overhead; and I 
thought of that old lady, already so 
infirm, staggering beneath the tremen- 
dous blow her Maker had dealt her. 

I stared into the fire. 

“Tt must be a knock after all these 
years.” 

“Yes,” he said, his voice firm and 
clear and tramping. ‘‘ They’d been 
married fifty-four years, I fancy. They 
married very young—my father was 
only twenty-one, I believe. However, 
she’s got lots of children.” 

He did not deceive me, that matter- 
of-fact young Englishman with his de- 
tached and airy manner. He was 
fighting something, hiding something 




















And the thing he was fighting was the 
rebel within him; the thing he was 
hiding was his own bleeding heart. I 
understood the look upon his face, the 
hardness in his voice. 

“ How old was your father ?’’ I asked. 

“ Seventy-six, I believe,” he said, 
and continued in that detached and 
practical voice of his. “‘ In some ways 
it was just as well. He’d always been 
very active, you know—a great walker 
and that ; and he was beginning not to 
be able to get about, and I think he 
felt it. He’d been doing dumb-bells 
regularly for the last few years. Then 
mother took them away from him. 
She thought they were bad for him. 
But then he did the exercises without 


em.” He laughed. ‘I believe mother 
puts the whole trouble down to 
that.” 


We sat for some time in silence. 

“Your father always seemed to me 
to have a wonderful fount of idealism 
in him,” I said at length tentatively, 
and again recalled that old man, thril- 
ling and thrilled, as he talked of his 
heroes of the Mutiny. 

“He was a splendid chap,” replied 
the young man in his high, rather hard 
voice. “Of course, he was a very 
religious man.” 


AN AFTERNOON 





CALL. 
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A vision of that slim, black-robed, 
middle-aged young woman as I had 
seen her on the cliff staring steadfastly 
across a troubled sea into the mists 
rose before my eyes. 

“It must be bad for Miss Gray,” I 
said. 

“It’s bad for us all,” he answered. 
“But, of course, it’s worse for her. 
He was a splendid chap.” 

A few minutes later I rose, and he 
showed me into the hall. 

There I trod softly ; and it was not 
of that young man with the strained 
look upon his face of whom I was 
thinking, nor even of his sister. 

He had his youth, and his wounds 
would heal in time. She had something 
else. 

Then I went out into the rain ; and, 
standing amid swirling leaves in the 
light of a street-lamp, I looked back 
at the house of mourning. 

In the bedroom above the study was 
a light. 

The rain sluiced against the window, 
and a ragged creeper tore and banged 
in the wind. 

And within I knew was a tremulous, 
tall old lady, surrounded by children 
and grandchildren, and everlastingly 
alone. 





WRONG 


NAMES. 


HE hare bells are swinging 
But the hares never pull ; 
The fox won’t put on his gloves 
Though the foxglove flowers are full ; 
And the freckled toad will never sit 


On his own toad-stool. 


I see no dragons snapping 

Where the snap-dragon grows ; 

The frog never seems to bite 

The frog-bit’s yellow clothes ; 

And the collie won’t eat collie-flower 
Or even smell dog-rose ! 


If I could just sit up at night 

Where Things come out to play, 

I might see the mousetails tremble 

Where the cat’s-eye looks that way— 

But nurse, she tucks me up in bed 
At seven o’clock each day ! 


J. H. MAcnarr. 
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The Camps at Bisley. 
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BRITISH MARKSMANSHIP. 


THE RISE 


BY FREDERIC W. 


AND PROGRESS OF 


SKILL WITH THE RIFLE. 


WALKER. 


“To attain a high standard of merit and to make the vifie what the bow was in the days 
of the Plantagenets is a peculiarly appropriate object of ambition to those who stand forth in 
the defence of theiy country.”—KING GEORGE V. 


HE story of British marksman- 
“4 ship is a romance which em- 
braces all the fascination in- 
separable from historical events and 


stirring periods. The British Empire 
owes its foundation to the skill of our 
men-at-arms in past ages, and British 
riflemen in later years in the Soudan, 
from Suakin to Khartoum, have also 
done their part nobly. In Zululand, 
too, expert marksmanship made his- 
tory, and once ended a perilous action 
when Sir Evelyn Wood by personal 
skill shot a leader who, with charmed 
life, was leading rush after rush of 
23,000 intrepid Zulus. Nor does such 
an incident stand alone, for Rorke’s 
Drift is another example of steady 
marksmanship ; and such events recall 
General Foy’s famous dictum that the 
fire of the English is more than their 
Manceuvres, a truism more or less 
illustrated by Napoleon, Wellington, 
Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts, Sir 
Evelyn Wood, General Sir E. Barrow, 
and many others on the scroll of fame. 

In discussing rifle shooting we have 


to remember that it was marksmanship 
with another missile, the arrow, and 
not the bullet, that carried our fame 
world-wide. Who was so great a man 
as the English archer of his day ? 
But the clean archery and the swift 
sword had met their master, and in 
the years to come the bullet was to 
travel a thousand yards in a second 
and hit the desired place in a small 
mark. How do we stand now? Have 
we forgotten the lesson of history upon 
which is bedrocked our stability, or 
can we still shoot as straight as the 
Surrey bowmen ? 

Twelve years ago in South Africa 
the verdict on this score was given 
gainst us. Neglect of marksmanship 
brought in its train many unfortunate 
days which caused Lord Roberts to 
assert that if our men had been able to 
shoot many of the regrettable events 
would never have happened, and the 
war would have been a shorter one, 
As it was, victory in the field was 
dearly purchased against a brave foe 
whose marksmanship was superior to 








our own. This important lesson was 
not lost upon the nation, and long ere 
peace was obtained by the tact and 
ability of our leaders, a new marksman- 
ship movement was afoot in this coun- 
try to extend and supplement the 
single-handed efforts made since the 
“ sixties’ by the Volunteers and their 
central organisation for shooting. 
GENESIS OF THE LATTER-DAY 
MOVEMENT. 

We had encountered a foe who could 
use fire as we could not, and for months 
they kept us at bay. Then there arose 
in the length and breadth of the home- 
land a patriotic wave for service at the 
front, but we found the men unused 
to rifles, and they had to be trained in 
the face of the enemy. Then arose a 
demand for means to ensure permanent 
rifle practice among the people, a 
desire reinforced by Lord Salisbury, 
the Premier, and before the year 1899 
had become spent the National Rifle 
Association had stepped into the breach 
and formed themselves into a medium 
both for the War Office and the people. 

A cheap miniature rifle was also 
devised, together with ammunition at 
a moderate price. Mr. A. P. Humphry, 
M.V.O., who won the Queen’s Prize in 
1871, a member of the Small Arms 
Committee, drew attention to the rifle 
system in Switzerland which made the 
Swiss a nation of marksmen for home 
defence, and this treatise formed the 
groundwork for many discussions on 
the subject. Rifles were lent to the 
N.R.A. by the Crown, and the Trea- 
sury consented to exempt affiliated 
riflemen, miniature and otherwise, from 
the gun tax. As many as 10,000 men 
came forward at once, Aberystwyth 
and Middlesex being the first clubs to 
register, and over fifty miniature ranges 
were constructed, and long ranges were 
lent by the Volunteers. Lord Roberts, 
on becoming Commander-in-Chief, was 
approached, and promised his warmest 
support. Thus was the genesis of the 
latter-day rifle movement. 

FINANCIAL TURNING-POINT. 

When Lord Roberts left the War 


Office he approached the task of en- 
couraging miniature rifle shooting, and 
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made an appeal for £100,000. To our 
discredit, be it said, the appeal of the 
great commander was not successful, 
but it has since been urged that the 
county interests were already at work 
on behalf of their own local associa- 
tions, and that the field of operations 
was thereby already covered. It is 
true that much financial support in this 
direction had already been promised, 
and the War Office was already grant- 
ing concessions asked for by the N.R.A. 
for its clubs, which advantages were 
later extended on application to others ; 
but the most important development 
came from a private source which 
enabled grants to be at once com- 
menced by the N.R.A., and by the 
end of 1902 the Association’s civilian 
riflemen numbered 24,000, many of 
whom received badges for skill. Minia- 
ture prize meetings were also com- 
menced, and school shooting took a 
forward leap. The Astor Cup for a 
county championship was also estab- 
lished, and has developed into a great 
competition in which all the counties 
compete annually. This cup has been 
won as follows : 


Queen’s Edinburgh 


1904 

1905 Benenden 

1906 Stock Exchange 
1907 _ ve sae > 

1905 ” 

1909 Harborne 


I9IO Lewisham 


The Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs 
was also formed, and began with 
Lord Roberts’ enrolment of clubs for 
20 to 50 yards shooting chiefly, although 
nowadays some miniature clubs have 
ranges up to 100 yards. Air-gun clubs 
also began to multiply, and such 
organisations as Lord Roberts’ boys 
and others took a place in the forward 
movement. All along the line the 
general advance has been admirably 
fostered by Lt.-Col.C. R. Crosse, M.V.O., 
the secretary of the N.R.A., whose 
work is recognised everywhere. 

THE CLuBs MULTIPLY. 

Gradually the roll of clubs mounted 
up, and a network of them covered the 
country. They were established not 
only up to 600 yards in the open, but 
miniature ranges were constructed in 
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all sorts of quaint situations, such as 
under churches (the case at St. Martin’s), 
upon house-roofs (vide the General 
Post Office), from windows to a wall, 
in cellars of buildings (as with the 
Imperial Rifle Club in Mayfair), in 
barns, skittle alleys and outhouses, in 
quarries, ordinary rooms, bakehouses, 
and crypts. Light rifles became ob- 
tainable at 25s., and ammunition at Ios. 
per thousand rounds soon ran into an 
aggregate of 100,000,000 per annum. 
Men were now taking up the miniature 
rifle in thousands, and large numbers 


A Big Day at Bisley. 


[Gale & Polden. 


of them when duly practised joined also 
the longer range clubs using the Army 
weapon, and so crowned their share of 
the movement with the double know- 
ledge of indoor and outdoor shooting. 
But here it must be recorded that the 
great bulk did not, being without 
ranges and other means, take up the out- 
door shooting. For many, therefore, 
the movement had no development, 
and fell short of the Swiss ideal. 
But with new ranges opening out there 
is yet a chance to bracket the miniature 
with the Army rifle shooting, and so 
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Behind th: Butts at Bisley. 
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extract the full national benefit from 
these excellent and very desirable in- 
door clubs, which have afforded thou- 
sands an opportunity of taking up 
marksmanship who could never other- 
wise have approached the subject on 
the score of expense alone. 

To-day the rifle clubs, miniature and 
long range, which have affiliated to the 
N.R.A. number 2,400, and the gradual 
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These clubs, miniature and long 
range, are mainly in the Homeland, 
but the Oversea nations have repre- 
sentation also. The Western prairie 
has its membership ; and away as far 
as the Antarctic fringe and in the 
Falkland Islands are men who wear the 
Bisley skill badges, of which thousands 
have been won. At Alexandria there 
is a club, and down south through the 




















Council and Principal Shots and Supporters at Bisley. 
After a picture which is being painted by Mr. Wallace Hester for the N.R.A- 


Names, reading from left to right: 


Munday, Mr. Walter Winans, Col, Milner, and Lane Joynt. 


rise from the inception of the movement 
after the dark week of Colenso, Storm- 
berg and Magersfonstein is shown in 
the following table : 
Year. No. of Clubs. 
1899 en 60 
1900 100 
I9OI eae 211 
1902 eee 328 
1903 44° 
1904 was 550 
1905 670 
1900 949 
1907 1,281 
1908 1,530 
1909 1,897 
IgIo 2,083 


No. of Men. 
6,000 
10,000 
16,000 
24,000 
30,000 
34,000 
43,000 
70,000 
88,000 
102,000 
122,000 
125,000 


Lord Cheylesmore, Col. Barlow, Col. Broffe, F. 


W. Walker, Major 
The small sketch is Col. Barlow. 


African continent we touch clubs at 
Cairo, Atbara, Khartoum, Rhodesia and 
Transvaal, and so on to the shores of the 
southern coast. In burning Aden, too, 
the movement is represented, and from 
Bombay, the Kolar Goldfields, and other 
parts of India, China, the Gold Coast, 
Newfoundland, the Straits Settlements 
and the West Indies there are riflemen 
the product of those patriotic meetings 
in 1899. They and the military rifle- 
men girdle the world and stretch from 
without the Arctic Circle to the frozen 
South. 





BRITISH MARKSMANSHIP. 


How To Form A CLUB. 


The question of how miniature and 
long-range rifle clubs can be formed in 


Photos] 


the villages has practically answered 
itself by the successful establishment 
of hundreds of clubs in every county, 
whose secretaries can be appealed to 
by those who may wish to form clubs. 


The strange ways of marksmen. 
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A founder should first of all secure a 
number of names—twenty at least— 
of those who will join, and having done 
this let two or three of them look 
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round for a range. As I have said, it 
may be established in a field, wood, 
barn, cellar or stable, which gives 
fifteen yards’ range as a minimum ; long- 
range clubs can start at one hundred 
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yards. Having covered these two 
points, application to the N.R.A. will 
bring a copy of Model Rules (officially 
approved), conditions of affiliation, 
and arrangements for safety inspection. 
If these are needed in advance Is. 3d. 
will bring from the N.R.A. a copy of 
the Annual Report, which contains 
much information and also the names 
and addresses of clubs and secretaries. 
The Society of Miniature Rifle Clubs 
also issues a handbook. 

There are many prizes for such clubs 
to shoot for. Miniature meetings are 
held in various parts of the country by 
the Association and Society, and at 
Bisley in July there is a championship 
meeting. In addition, at Bisley there 
are the Astor Championship, the Done- 
gall Cup, Skilled Shots Competition, 
Badges Competition, The Sphectator, 
Conan Doyle, Schumacher, McQueen, 
Civilian, Brookwood, Clementi-Smith, 
and the Cortis matches. Away from 
Bisley there is a National Team Cham- 
pionship and the Alexandra Cup. In 
most districts there are leagues which 
clubs can join to compete one against 
the other. This year at Bisley a 
Miniature Champion will be elected 
by target ordeal. Skilled Shot Certi- 
ficates and Badges are also issued by 
the N.R.A. for those who reach a 
defined standard—+.e., 140 points with 
30 shots at N.R.A. targets, or 281 in 
30 shots at 20 yards or 274 in 30 at 
25 yards on S.M.R.C. targets. At 
longer ranges 86 points must be made 
with 21 shots at 200, 500, and 600 
yards. 

For Territorial marksmen there is a 
wider field, for besides belonging to clubs 
they have military practice and competi- 
tions in scores, including the famous 
King’s Prize, the St. George’s, etc., 
and now also Queen Mary’s Prize for 
non-experts. Officially each Territorial 
has to go through a standard test, which 
involves practice on the open ranges at 
stationary and war targets. The prize 
bearing Queen Mary’s name, established 
this year, embraces standard test work 
in grouping, snapping, slow and rapid 
fire both in the open and behind cover. 
The Army Council permit under certain 
conditions travelling expenses to be 
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officially paid, and the competition 
counts for efficiency. 


BISLEY THE MUSTERING GROUND. 

The huge organisation of which 
Bisley is the heart and centre is respon- 
sible for the expenditure of millions of 
rounds annually ; and in the July of 
each year the champions of the Empire, 
plus a great gathering of the Home men, 
assemble at Bisley, and during a fort- 
night’s shooting their local practice is 
put to the test in the big international 
issues. Marksmen come from the ends 
of the world to meet in friendly com- 
petition, and in no shooting camp in 
the universe is there such a scene of 
activity. From the snows of Canada 
and the heat-scored plains of Austra- 
lasia they come; Sikhs of Ind, too, 
and the yellow-skinned celestial in 
khaki from the China ports ; men from 
the Victoria Falls and parts which used 
to be darkest Africa; Boers, sun- 


tanned Rhodesians, Natalians and other 
South African British; Uganda also 
sends, and Egypt and the West Indies 


provide quotas, whilst the United 
States and the countries of Europe send 
individuals who go in for the open 
events. Nowhere else is such a cos- 
mopolitan assembly to be seen; and 
the appearance on the famous Surrey 
common of the long-limbed, soft- 
speeched Australians, hard, fit-looking 
Canadians, and brown faces from the 
near-equatorial areas are a splendid 
evidence of the extent and power of 
the great Empire of the British. Prince, 
peer, peasant, trapper, stockrider and 
artisan meet, and these men come from 
all the Seven Seas and represent one- 
fifth of the world’s population, just as 
they live on one-fifth of the globe’s 
surface. It is a wonderful tale, and 
both the late King Edward and the 
reigning Sovereign King George gave, 
and give, Bisley its proper due in the 
scheme of things that matter. The 
King is himself a marvellous shot—one 
of the best in the world—and last 
Bisley meeting, when the great rifle 
organisation, to further the national 
development of rifle shooting, for the 
first time issued its own periodical, 
the “N.R.A. Journal,” King George 
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sent it a gracious message wishing it it is perhaps only necessary to say 
good luck and prosperity—both of that at Wimbledon in 1860 50 men 
which have been fulfilled. handled the ranges, and there were 
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Match between Territorials and the Royal Naval Volunteers Reserve. 





VILLAGE COMPETITIONS. 


Ths Gass Diner Since 67 prizes. To-day some competitors, 
: ISLEY FORTNIGHT. like the 1911 New Zealand team, 


To give some idea of what the Bisley travel 26,000 miles to shoot, and the 
fortnight means in rifle development, statistics of the 14 days’ camp reveal 
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the present magnitude of the under- 
taking in figures : 
4,000 
1,000 
5,000 
500,000 
4,300 


Camp population fess 

Living in the villages near 

Daily visitors to the ranges 

Ammunition used (rounds) 

Targets used eee 

Camp and range 
and men we jan 

Special correspondents 
artists ... : 

Cash in prizes 

Entries 

No. of prizes 

Trophies ... “ee pee 

Telegrams dealt with ... ia 

Words punched and signalled ... 

Press telegrams ... mae : 

Pages of Press matter ... 

Letters dealt with 


staff, officers 


see 1,000 
and 
85 

£14,000 

50,000 

ins 5,000 
... Several tons 
6,300 
1,800,000 
7,000 
10,000 
100,000 


The chief event—the magnet of the 
meeting—is the King’s Prize, a gold 
medal and £250. The keenest com- 
petition exists in this Empire cham- 
pionship match, and thrice since its 
establishment in 1860 has it been won 
by men who have travelled thousands 
of miles, Canada claiming two vic- 
tories by Private Hayhurst, 1895, and 
Private Perry, 1904; and Lieutenant 
Addison, Australia, 1907. Lieutenant 
Craster, a Rhodesian, was second one 
year, losing by a point. 

International matches, of course, 
form a great feature of rifle shooting, 
and many exciting struggles have taken 
place, the most notable perhaps being 
the Olympic contest in 1908 at Bisley. 

The winning of the Palma Trophy 
from U.S.A. was also a great event. 
Last year another remarkable con- 
test, symbolic of rifle progress, took 
place for the Empire Trophy, in- 
augurated by Australia. The result 
was: (1) Great Britain ; (2) Canada ; 
(3) Australia ; (4) India ; and (5) Singa- 
pore. In actual scoring, however, 
nothing is ever likely to equal last 
year’s total by the Mother Country in 
competition for the Kolapore Cup. The 
highest possible score was 840 (each man 
105), and our men put on the abso- 
lute world’s record of 798 points# 
Canada made a magnificent response 
with 796, and next in order were 
Guernsey, Malay States, South Africa, 
India, and Singapore. A truly pheno- 
menal match, and which helped 
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towards the decision to make the r1g11 
targets still more difficult, although 
Tippins, of Essex, actually rade the 
possible of 105 on May 31, IgII, under 
the new conditions of smaller rings, 
No teams in the world, save perhaps 
the picked side of the United States, 
could possibly make a show against 
such wonderful team scoring. But it 
should be remembered that these are 
the champion shots, and their example 
alone is not enough to fire the nation 
without other support. 


RIFLES AND CARTRIDGES, 


The rifles used at Bisley are in three 
classes—namely, match rifles, service 
rifles, and miniature rifles. The match 
rifle is experimental, and is used at 
ranges from 800 yards upwards. There 
is a tendency to regard match-rifle 
shooting as useless, but its object is the 
development of improvements in the 
military rifle, and so all sorts of new 
things and fresh ammunition are per- 
mitted to competitors in the search 
for knowledge. The rifles chiefly used 
in the match-rifle shooting are the 
Gibbs, Rigby, Mannlicher, Krag, B.S.A., 
Godsal, Mauser, and Ross, so that the 
foreign rifles are well represented. Most 
of the contests on the open ranges are 
fired with the small arm of the British 
Service—namely, the Lee-Enfield rifle. 
This rifle, however, has got behind in 
the race, and the development of high- 
velocity ammunition has rendered the 
quality of its breech action too weak. 
A more modern rifle is that adopted by 
Canada—the Ross, which can fire high- 
power ammunition, and so competes 
with the Mauser, Lebel, Springfield, and 
other models whose velocity is 700 feet 
per second quicker than the Lee-Enfield. 

A new cartridge, however, is being 
made for the present rifle which will 
reduce the above disadvantage by 
400 feet, making the new velocity 
2,400. The bullet is a pointed one, the 
first introduced into the British service, 
and has a filling of aluminium and lead 
so as to reduce the weight to 174 grains. 
The charge is 38 grains of tubular 
cordite. This brings us nearer to the 
high-power cartridges of other coun- 
tries. This cartridge will be issued in 
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1912. We cannot, however, get on 
terms until the breech of our rifle is 
strengthened, and tests are now being 
made with a new pattern, as well as 
with a bullet of 150 grains to equal the 
power of the German cartridge and to 
fly as low—namely, about the height 
of a man at the vertex of the tra- 
jectory. Looming ahead, of course, is 
the automatic rifle. Austria and Ger- 
many have trial weapons, but so far 
Great Britain has not succeeded in 
unearthing one. Mexico is said to have 
an ideal automatic. 

An important movement in miniature 
rifles, of which there are some good 
ones like the Greener and the Stevens, 
was initiated by the N.R.A., who pur- 
chased from the War Office a large 
quantity of condemned Martini-Henry 
rifles. These were converted into ‘22 
bore, and sighted for 20, 50 and 100 
yards. They are classed as Service 
rifles, and are known as “ The Astor.” 
The association also recognised that the 
question of the cartridge was the deter- 
mining factor for many would-be rifle- 


men, and took steps to cheapen the 
supply. 

The most important development in 
rifle sighting has been the adoption of 
the aperture sight, commonly known as 


“the peep.” This sight obviates the 
old need of getting the triple align- 
ment—back-sight, fore-sight and object 
all in one line with the eye. The 
aperture sight being a circular hole in 
the back-sight bar, enables the eye to 
place the fore-sight direct on the target 
in automatic fashion. The Americans 
convinced us of the utility of this sight 
in the Palma match, but although not 
officially adopted as a “ battle” sight, 
it has enormously advanced the quality 
of marksmanship. Improved wind- 
gauges, too, have aided riflemen, who 
to-day only need the stronger-breech 
small arm to make them incomparable. 


A NATION OF MARKSMEN. 


Compared with the closing days of 
last century there has been a great 
revival in marksmanship, and the in- 
troduction of miniature rifle shooting 
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has been instrumental in introducing 
thousands to rifle work. It is not, 
however, enough that a man shoot 
with a small rifle. This should be but 
the beginning, and his object should be 
the acquisition of skill with an Army 
weapon, for which his miniature prac- 
tice is an excellent preparation. The 
really useful and patriotic miniature 
rifle clubs are those who encourage 
their members to visit the open long 
ranges occasionally. Enormous strides 
have been made by the consolidated 
efforts of those who have set themselves 
to produce a nation of marksmen ; but 
if we would succeed in this, like the 
Swiss, the miniature movement must 
be carried forward from the excellence 
of its status as a sport towards the goal 
of utility in national defence. A 
valuable effort is being now made by 
the Army Council to develop shooting 
in the Territorial Force by making 
certain days of attendance at Bisley 
count as official days in camp towards 
annual efficiency and as_ official 
musketry. This we have in Queen 
Mary’s Prize, the new competition set 
for decision late in July. Ranges, too, 
are being acquired, and the new Terri- 
torial regime under Major-General J. S. 
Cowans promises at least to make the 
Territorials first and foremost a force 
of marksmen. 

The schools, of course, form an 
especially good training medium, and 
one of the best efforts was that 
made in 1906 by Major-General Lord 
Cheylesmore—one of the finest workers 
in the cause we ever possessed—who 
established at Bisley a camp for 
secondary schoolboys, and who spares 
neither effort nor expense to train 
riflemen. With the trained men of 
the Regular service the Army Rifle 
Association, under Captain J. G. Mayne, 
has recently introduced very useful 
“battle practice’”’ events; but one 
and all, soldier and sailor, schoolboy, 
Territorial and pioneer gravitate each 
July to the shooting Mecca at Bisley, 
which is a fountain head of inspiration 
with many able councillors at the helm 
under His Majesty the King. 
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A SINGING GAME FOR CHILDREN. 


NDER a tree in a spring meadow 
sit three little fauns, and pipe. 
Bare-legged children in_ short 

filmy tunics of white, green, and yellow 
dance in the grass and sing : 


We will be daisies in a green field ! 

We will be daisies in a green field ! 
The sun is yellow, the clouds are white, 
And the earth is green for our delight, 
And we are daisies all in a field. 


As they dance in happy rings an old 
satyr, with a pack on his back, hobbles in 
among them, singing : 


Come and be violets in a green wood ! 

Come and be violets in a green wood ! 

And every branch where the wind 
blows sweet 

Shall rustle its dreams about your feet. 

Come and be violets all in a wood. 


The children gather about him, eager 
for the blue mantles he distributes out of 
his pack. Now the dance changes as the 
cloaked children steal about and one by 
one droop to the ground, singing : 


Violets are maidens, sorry with sighs, 

The dew of their dreamings dwells in 
their eyes. 

O pretty weepers, plaintive and shy, 

How can ye dance with a tear in your 
eye ?— 

Daisies are children all in a field. 


All the children but one, who remains 
crouched in a corner with her face in her 
hands, throw away their blue cloaks and 
spring up singing : 


We will be daisies in a green field ! 

We will be daisies in a green field ! 

The stream is merry, the thrush is gay, 

A little wind laughs in the heart of the 
day, 

And we are daisies all in a field. 


The satyr, with a new pack on his back, 
again interrupts their glad dance, singing: 


Come and be roses in a green bower ! 

Come and be roses in a green bower ! 

The year shall love you the best of all 

From your budding-hour till your petal- 
fall. 

Come and be roses all in a bower. 


The children array themselves in rosy 
mantles and dance languorously, singing : 


Roses are brides with beautiful names, 

Their loveliness melts in a shower of 
flames. 

Ladies that die of your own red light, 

How can ye dance if ye burn so 
bright ?— 

Daisies are children all in a field. 


They cast their cloaks aside and dance 
as before, one only remaining standing in 
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a corner with yearning arms uplifted, 
while the rest sing : 





We will be daisies in a green field ! 

We will be daisies in a green field ! 

I am your sister, you are my brother, 
All the year round we’ll be glad of each 
b other, 
: And we are daisies all in a field. 


Once more the satyr comes in to them 
and sings : 


Come and be lilies in a green dell ! 
Come and be lilies in a green dell ! 
And all the days of your life shall be 
Calm as the moon on a noiseless sea. 
Come and be lilies all in a dell. 


He covers the children with silver 
cloaks, and they move straitly and meekly 
with folded hands, singing : 


Lilies are nuns that in twilight dwell, 

Heavenly thoughts become them well, 

But heaven’s most heavenly light they 
shun 

That may not dance in the light of the 
sun. 

Daisies are children all in a field. 


They drop their cloaks, save one that 
kneels in a corner with her hands crossed 
on her breast, and sing : 


We will be daisies in a green field ! 
We will be daisies in a green field ! 
The world is open, the day is wide, 
The bright sun-waters are at full tide, 
And we are daisies all in a field. 


And yet again the satyr limps in, 
singing : 


Come and be sunflowers in a green 


Ed garden ! 

fi Come and be sunflowers in a green 
i garden ! 

: And under the pride of your golden 
24 crown 


On all the flowers of the world look 
down. 


Come and be sunflowers all in a garden. 
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The children, decked in gold mantles, 
dance to a regal measure as they sing: 


Sunflowers are queens, too haughty by 
far ! 

Each holds her state like a great gold 
star. 

Look down, queen stars, as so proud you 
pass, 

And see how the little stars dance in the 
grass— 

Daisies are children all in a field. 


They fling away their golden robes and 
dance as at first, except one who still 
stands haughtily in a corner while the 
others sing : 


We will be daisies in a green field ! 

We will be daisies in a green field ! 

Flowers in the meadows laugh and leap, 

And stars will dance when the flowers 
are asleep, 

And we are daisies all in a field. 


Dancing, they try to entice their com- 
rades to join them; but the violet still 
weeps, the rose yearns, the lily prays, 
and the sunflower frowns. The satyr 
dances in without his pack, and the 
children cluster about him, whispering. 
Out of his wallet he gives them four long 
daisy-chains. They run and cast one 
about each of their comrades who, at 
the touch of the daisies, bound up 
joyously, dropping their mantles, and 
join the dance, all singing together : 


We will be daisies in a green field ! 

We will be daisies in a green field ! 

The sun is yellow, the clouds 
white, 

And the earth is green for our delight, 

And we are daisies all in a field ! 


are 


Linked by the garlands and led by 
the satyr, they run about in one long 
daisy-chain of children, and finally dance 
away, the three piping fauns bringing up 
the rear. 

ELEANOR FARJEON. 









“The chest fell with a crash, while the wounded man stumbled forward into the centre of the room.” 
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THE MYSTERY OF 


BY EMMA 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. H. BUCKLAND. 


1860, a young Englishman named 
Stephen Forbes, of the Civil Ser- 
vice in India, sat at work in the small 
room of a Cutcherry (Court of Justice), 
where he administered the minor civil 
and criminal cases entrusted to him. 
This, his first appointment as Junior 
Assistant-Commissioner, was in a plea- 
sant district of the Punjab. But 
Forbes was aware of the passing nature 
of things where India is concerned, and 
that no berth, however desirable, could 
be thought of save “as a tent of the 
night.” He was destined to make early 
practical acquaintance with the fact. 
He had but occupied his pretty thatched 


[T the morning of a day early in June, 


bungalow and garden for two months, 


when on this morning the Senior 
Assistant entered the room and strode 
up to the dais where Forbes sat, with 
the native clerks scribbling around him. 

“ This has just reached me,”’ said he, 
holding out a telegram. ‘‘ The message 
announces the death of an Assistant— 
Bourne by name—in an important out- 
station on the frontier. We are short of 
men in the Punjab, as you know. I am 
directed to make you the offer to take 
his place.” 

Forbes seized the telegram with a 
feeling between dismay and exultation. 

“ You will have to leave within twelve 
hours if you accept,” went on the 
Senior. “Poor Bourne’s bungalow, 
furniture, and servants will be at your 
service. The widow and child have 
retired to the house of a friend at a hill- 
station.” 

Forbes knew that the offer was a 
great opportunity ; on the other hand, 
out-station posts are dreary and lonely. 
The distance he must traverse to reach 
his destination was over five hundred 
miles ; there were no railways, and 
several rivers and streams must be 
crossed before that river could be 


AN OUT-STATION. 


BROOKE. 


reached down which the last part of 
the journey would be made by boat. 
Forbes, however, showed his mettle by 
accepting and by pushing on the 
journey with determination and energy, 
and by the end of June, three days 
before arrival at his destination, he 
touched at a cantonment, where were 
encamped a company of the Punjab 
Cavalry ; here he learned that the out- 
station was in charge of one of their 
officers, Lieutenant Alwyn by name, 
who had occupied the place immediately 
upon hearing of the death of Assistant- 
Commissioner Bourne. 

Three days later, in the morning, 
Forbes’s boat came alongside the little 
town where, on the river-side, Alwyn re- 
ceived him. The afternoon was spent 
in introductions to the chief natives and 
business of other kinds, and it was not 
till towards evening that Alwyn con- 
ducted him to the bungalow of the dead 
man, whose place he was to fill. 

The bungalow was quite a tolerable 
house with a verandah and four or five 
good rooms, besides the servants’ 
offices. There was a fruit and flower 
garden in good order ; a group of grace- 
ful sissoo trees struck Forbes’s eye 
pleasantly, as did some well-grown 
cypresses and a fine saimul tree planted 
near, with its beautiful brilliant flowers 
of sealing-wax scarlet. Forbes could 
see no reason for repining. At the door 
a butler of prosperous appearance and 
mild obsequious bearing received him ; 
behind stood the matey, whose sullen 
downcast air impressed Forbes less 
favourably. Near the sissoo trees, 
whose shade fell towards the ver- 
andah, he was rather surprised to catch 
sight of a woman glancing furtively 
towards him from the shadows. 

So far all the conversation between 
himself and Alwyn had taken the form 
of such instructions and information as 
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it was necessary to impart. Only over 
the dinner-table, and not until dessert 
was reached, did the officer, who was 
leaving for the cantonment that same 
evening, impart any hint as to the 
cause of a certain perturbation and 
anxiety which Forbes had already 
detected in his face. 

“By a happy chance,” said Alwyn, 
“T was in the town on the day of 
Bourne’s death, and took charge at 
once. Ever since, I have waited for 
your arrival in something the same way 
that in the heat we look for a rainfall. 
I have not liked my job. Those who 
take up out-station work don’t expect 
a bed of roses, of course. But there are 
one or two things here I do not fathom. 
I don’t like to leave you without 
mentioning that Bourne’s death re- 
quires more explanation than you are 
likely to get in this forsaken region. He 
was well one day and dead the next. It 
was on the road, out riding, when he 
got the seizure. They called it a case 
-of sunstroke, and they carried him dead 
into the house. But—-perhaps you have 
not heard of it?” 

Alwyn folded his hands upon the 
table, pushing aside his plate as he did 
so, and,leaning towards Forbes, dropped 
his voice almost to a whisper. “‘ Mrs. 
Bourne has been left penniless,’ he 
continued. ‘ Not a rupee, not a note, 
not a security ; not even a will to be 
found! They don’t pay this out- 
station work as highly as they might. 
All the same, there must have been some 
money. Well, I expect you will keep 
your eyes open.” 

He rose rather abruptly, held out his 
hand, and turned towards the door. 
“They're bringing up my horse, I 
think,’”’ said he. 

Forbes, loath to lose his companion- 
ship, followed him into the passage. 
Beyond the verandah, outside in the 
moonlight, stood three horses and a 
couple of Beluchis from the irregular 
troops of the district, who were to ride 
with the lieutenant as a guard. On the 
threshold of the verandah the officer 
paused, and, turning his cap in his hand 
with a shy and slightly hesitating air, 
spoke again : “‘ I occupied the largest of 
the sleeping apartments during the few 
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weeks I have been here,” said he ; “‘ but 
perhaps I had better advise you that the 
smallest and worst-furnished bedroom 
is really the most comfortable.” 

Having uttered these rather enig- 
matic words, he went out and set his 
foot in the stirrup ; the next moment 
the three horses with their riders 
clattered out of the compound. 

Forbes was left alone. He stood 
listening to the sound of hoofs beating 
along the road until nothing could be 
heard save a far-away measured some- 
thing, that seemed as a little pulse 
within his own ears. Then even that 
faded, and a great weight of loneliness 
fell on him, and a sense of doubt and 
uncertainty as of one who strays 
amidst quicksands. It seemed almost 
impossible to get into touch with his 
own situation. Stationed at different 
posts of the near district were about 
five hundred troops of local militia. 
These troops and the other inhabitants 
were, for the most part, Beluchis—a 
copper-coloured race with intensely 
black hair, sombre unsmiling eyes, and 
an air of impenetrable mystery. The 
chief natives, who had that day re- 
ceived him, had been courteous enough ; 
but how was he to select from amongst 
them the faithful and reliable ? To the 
young ruler—for such, in effect, he 
was—a child of English schools and 
universities, everything was bewilder- 
ingly strange. Even the incomparable 
Indian sky, towards which he gazed, 
with the moon climbing it, and the 
shadows of the earth lying beneath as 
thick palpable darkness spilled over a 
carpet of silver, was unfamiliar to 
him—the stars glowing, as the moon 
glowed, with a light not of the West. 
Suddenly he turned brusquely, becom- 
ing aware that someone, whose 
approach had been noiseless, was be- 
hind him. On the threshold he found 
Ram Das, the Hindoo butler, salaaming 
obsequiously. 

“Would the Sahib condescend to 
follow his servant and approve the pre- 
parations made for the Sahib’s comfort 
at night ?” 

Forbes, glad to find that some one 
spoke good Hindustani instead of a 
dialect of Punjabi, which he had yet to 


























acquire, followed the butler to a com- 
fortable but small apartment. Here an 
impulse which he could not explain 
caused him to ask a question sharply. 

‘Ts there no larger room ? ”’ said he. 

“Ves, Sahib,” returned Ram Das 
mildly ; ‘‘ but the Lieutenant Sahib laid 
his command upon me to prepare this 
room.” 

“Very well,” replied Forbes. 

He was on the threshold as he spoke ; 
glancing back towards the end of the 
passage, he caught a glimpse through 
the half-open door of a woman’s gar- 
ment, and of a pair of dark eyes intently 
observing him. 

“Who is that woman ? ”’ asked he. 

Ram Das, with a soft secretiveness 
astonishing in a man of his size, glided 
down the passage and closed the door. 

“ That,” said he, “is Jani, the incon- 
siderable wife of the Sahib’s dog of a 
horsekeeper. She was ayah to the 
Mem-Sahib’s child.” 

Next day Forbes, rising early, plunged 
into his work, and in the multitude of 
affairs the question of the bedrooms was 
forgotten ; not until a month had passed 
did the first definite warning of some 
surrounding mystery recall to his mind 
the hints reluctantly dropped by Alwyn. 

One morning, in company with an 
adjutant of the Punjab Cavalry who 
had come into town the previous day, 
he had ridden out early towards the 
frontier, traversing a barren, desolate 
desert, without cultivation and without 
water. Returning on the following 
evening an hour before sunset, dusty 
and thirsty, he ‘bathed, and then 
sought a sequestered spot in the garden 
while awaiting dinner. The place was 
a square of grass sheltered upon one 
side by cypresses ; on another was a 
thick screen of loquat trees, while be- 
tween him and the house was the group 
of graceful sissoos and the magnificent 
saimul with its scarlet flowers. Here, 
on a rustic seat near a group of shad- 
dock bushes, Forbes would spend the 
scanty time he could find for rest and 
quiet. This evening, hardly had he 


” 


thrown himself upon the lounge, when 
Ram Das appeared, carrying a tray 
with a glass and a jug, which he placed 
ou the table at his master’s elbow. 
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“Ah! good!” cried Forbes joyfully. 
“My throat is dry with the heat and 
dust of the desert.” 

“Tf the Sahib would deign to refresh 
himself from the hand of his servant ! ” 
replied Ram Das, salaaming, with hands 
crossed on his chest. 

Then he took the jug and poured into 
the tumbler, at the bottom of which was 
a little white powder, a liquid tinged 
with yellow as though from the juice of 
the shaddock, and the drink fizzed 
frothily at the top. 

“ Excellent !”’ cried Forbes. 

And Ram Das, well pleased, with- 
drew. 

Forbes did not immediately raise the 
glass to his lips, for the froth still 
mounted ; and in the few brief seconds 
of his delay a copper-coloured hand was 
thrust from the bushes towards the 
table, the glass seized, the contents 
poured upon the ground, and the 
tumbler deftly replaced. A few months 
in India, and the habit of constant 
guardedness, had schooled Forbes suf- 
ficiently to enable him to hold back the 
angry exclamation which rose to his 
lips ; what he did was to lean over to 
see the intruder, who lay hiding behind 
the bushes. To his amazement, it was 
Jani the ayah whom he discovered 
there ; she crouched on the ground, her 
eyes fixed earnestly upon him and her 
finger on her lips. The look of the 
woman mastered him instantly, as per 
haps no man’s could have done. Be- 
fore this the whimsical idea had crept 
into his mind that Jani’s constant if 
furtive watchfulness sprang from a 
kind of maternal interest in his welfare. 
Now, almost as though her eyes had 
some mesmeric power, he responded 
to her hint, and leaning back, placed 
his hand about the glass as though he 
had that moment set it down, while 
under his lids he watched the butler’s 
slow and stately progress towards the 
house. When he had vanished, Forbes 
voice and without 


spoke in a low 
glancing her way. 
“Ts it a poison, Jani ? ”’ he asked. 
“Yes, Sahib.” 
“ Tf I drank it I should die ? ” 
“Sahib ! the drink holds death,” re- 
“ The old Sahib drank 


sponded Jani. 
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it. When he was hot he called for the 
drink, and Ram Das brought it. And 
the Sahib died.” 

Forbes did not reply at once. Was 


this vague story, incredible on the face 
of it, a fabrication of the woman’s— 
some act of vengeance upon her part ? 
Or were there some grounds of truth in 
it, and the motive which instigated the 
warning that maternal care which he 
had fancied she lavished upon him ? 
After a long silence he threw another 
question towards the shaddock bushes. 

““ What is the name of the poison ? ” 
he asked. ‘‘ Bourne Sahib drank it 
many times, you say?” 

No reply’ followed. Jani had 
vanished unnoticed and unheard. It 
occurred to him to look into the poison 
cup, if such it were; a few dregs re- 
mained at the bottom ; he had a mind 
to taste what was there, to turn it over 
on his tongue so that he might, per- 


chance, gather some notion of its 
nature. But as he raised the glass, 


Hildar the matey appeared suddenly 
from behind the screen of loquat trees ; 
‘and Forbes set down the tumbler. 
Hildar’s being in the neighbourhood 
was in order, for it was his duty to 
remove empty glasses and dishes ; but 
why that ambushed watchfulness ? 
Everywhere, he felt, were craft and 
secrecy and stealthy danger. He looked 
intently at the man as he approached. 
Could he but read the face of this native 
whom from the first he had disliked ! 
But how shall the West read the East ? 
The copper-coloured skin, the masses 
of black hair, the immobile thick lips, 
the unfathomable depths of the dark 
eyes, the shadows of a mournful 
mystery as from some inherited cloud 
of depression—all that Forbes saw, and 
nothing further. 

Hildar came straight to the table, 
took the glass and placed it on the tray. 
Then his dark eyes darted a furtive 
searching glance at his master. 

“ The Sahib has drunk well ? 

The question had in it no more than 
the ordinary courtesy of a native. But 
the circumstances gave it a sinister 
turn enough. 

“ The glass is, as you see, empty,” re- 
plied Forbes quickly. 
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The matey once more rolled his 
secretive eyes upon him. 

“You want to say something?” 
said Forbes calmly. 

Hildar shook his head and walked 
away. 

Forbes was left to ponder the scene 
he had passed through. Black indeed 
was the suggestion of a_ prepared 
treachery dogging the familiar, in- 
timate hours, when a man has a 
right to be at rest and at ease! 
And how far did this dark spot in ~ 
the centre of his daily life spread over 
the rest ? 

When dinner was announced, it was 
the sheer habit of going straight through 
the next step without a sign of pertur- 
bation which enabled him to return to 
the bungalow and eat it composedly. 
After dinner he went down to the river 
for coolness and the opportunity for 
further reflection; and while there 
suddenly recalled Alwyn’s words about 
the larger bedroom. What had been 
the meaning of them and of the slight 
air of embarrassment with which they 
were uttered? Alwyn himself had 
occupied that room to the last day of 
his stay ; if there was anything con- 
nected with the room of which he— 
Forbes—was unaware, it was his duty 
to look into the matter. 

Next day, in the afternoon, he soughi 
an opportunity of examining the apart- 
ment ; he found it large, airy and plea- 
sant. The Venetian shutters were 
closed, and the dimness of the place 
was a relief after the glare ; the windows, 
he remarked, opened to the coolest spot 
of the verandah; against the inner 
wall, opposite the bed and the door 
and near one of the windows, was a 
roomy but commonplace chest of 
drawers. Such a piece of furniture 
would be an advantage. He opened 
the drawers—they were empty ; he ex- 
amined a large cupboard, and found that 
also cleared out. What was the reason 
that he had, in effect, been warned 
against this convenient apartment and 
condemned to the smaller one? No- 
where could he discover anything sug- 
gestive of mystery in the homely 
pleasant place. And he made up his 
mind to occupy it for the future. 
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But he was careful to say nothing 
of his intention to the household. At 
night, when the servants had retired to 
their quarters, he made his own arrange- 
ments, and left the small bedroom for 
the larger one. 

Before lying down, he placed his re- 
volver beside the candle and matches 
on a table near the bed ; and then, his 
preparations being completed, he fell 
asleep. But not forlong. About mid- 
night he woke suddenly, and without 
any reason that he could detect ; yet 
he felt curiously expectant and alert, 
as though on the watch for some event, 
some summons, foreshadowed but not 
known. His brain, thoroughly aroused, 
began that abnormal wearisome activity 
common to the night. Lying flat on 
his back, with his hands behind his 
head, vague thoughts and _ appre- 
hensions rushed through his mind, 
while he stared into the darkness, 
looking unconsciously towards the chest 
of drawers, in which he had thrust 
some of his own belongings. Presently 
he noticed with surprise that a little 
light—it was very faint, hardly indeed 
perceptible—was in the room. It was 
not diffused, but resembled a nucleus 
of light. Immediately his brain be- 
came occupied with it. The windows 
looked to the north, so it seemed im- 
probable that it had anything to do 
with them ; besides, there was no moon. 
Yet he was sure that, whereas he had 
been unable to distinguish anything in 
the chamber, he was now beginning to 
see. The whole of his intelligence and 
interest fastened on the fact. The light 
was growing ; definitely he decided 
that it increased. Then his heart gave 
a new bound. He was seeing; his 
eyes were fixed, not on the chest of 
drawers, but on a figure that stood 
before it. Someone was in the room ! 
He had no fear, no impulse to move, 
but was absolutely engrossed in observa- 
tion of what seemed to him the gradual 
development of the light and the 
figure within it. At first he could 
have told no more than that the outline 
was human and with its back towards 
him ; then he knew that he was look- 
ing at a man, a European, dressed in 
a grey suit and having brown hair ; the 


apparition was apparently deeply pre- 
occupied by the chest towards which 
his shadowy hands were extended. 
Forbes was perfectly aware that the 
figure had no material substance ; but 
was it altogether the hallucination of 
his brain? Might it not have a reality 
of its own, stand for some idea of 
sorrow and regret as keen as he himself 
was capable of feeling? At _ the 
thought, he raised himself in his bed 
and, conscious of the strangeness of his 
act, spoke. 

“Who are you ? 
he asked gently. 

The figure turned and looked to- 
wards him; he had time to note fea- 
tures of an English cast, and blue eyes 
very bright and penetrating ; then the 
apparition vanished and the room was 
plunged in darkness. 

Forbes had now no doubt as to the 
meaning of the hint Alwyn had 
hesitatingly given. The officer himself 
had stuck to the room, and had pro- 
bably seen the apparition more than 
once. Neither did he in the least 
question whose was the figure he had 
seen: undoubtedly it was that of 
Assistant-Commissioner Bourne, whose 
sudden death had been the cause of his 
own summons to the out-station. 

After this sleep was hopeless ; he lay 
pondering the matter until 4.30 a.m., 
and then rose and threw on his clothes, 
intending to begin the day’s work by at 
once riding out to the town on some 
inspecting errand. As he opened the 
door into the passage, a new surprise 
met him, for, on the mat outside, he 
had almost stumbled over a native who 
crouched in the corner slumbering 
heavily. 

‘“ Now then!” cried Forbes. 

And the native, suddenly awakened, 
sprang to his feet, revealing himself as 
Hildar the matey. 

“What are you doing here ? ”’ cried 
Forbes sternly. 

The man looked gloomily into his 
master’s face. 

“ The Sahib slept in the big chamber. 
The Sahib’s servant watched,” he re- 
plied in Punjabi. 

“What do you watch for?” asked 
Forbes more gently. 


” 


Can I help you ? 
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The matey shook his head, turned on 
his heel and walked away. 

Forbes had believed that he had come 
into the bedroom unnoticed ; to find his 
actions thus spied upon increased his 
uneasy feeling of the constant winding 
about him of some uncanny mystery. 

It was 7 a.m. before he returned to 
the bungalow to open letters and receive 
native visitors, with their petitions and 
complaints. Later he took a bath to 
refresh himself before breakfast and the 
long hot hours in the Cutcherry that 
must follow. Coming out of the bath- 
room, he entered the large bedroom, 
but found it emptied of his belongings, 
and perforce retreated to the smaller 
room, where he saw his possessions 
neatly bestowed in their right places, 
with an almost pathetic exactitude and 
regard to his fads and fancies. Here 
he sat down and lost himself in reflec- 
tion. The native capacity for devotion 
to duty was, as he knew, as strong in 
some characters as treachery was in 
others. The difficulty was to dis- 
‘tinguish the true man from the mis- 
creant. Of one thing he felt assured, 
this was, that he must touch the 
mystery with fingers at once cautious 
and resolute, if he would unravel it. 
And in this mood he came to the 
verandah where his breakfast was 
spread. 

How pleasant it seemed to sit there 
with the coffee, light viands and fruit 
before him! But how was this mo- 
mentary peace poisoned by the secret 
plotting and mystification in which he 
felt himself caught! At the moment 
he saw Jani lurking behind one of the 
cypress trees, as usual watching him ; 
and he called her. She came hurriedly, 
her white sari shining in the sun. Upon 
her approach he did not immediately 
speak, but signed to her to be seated : 
and she crouched upon the floor of the 
verandah near him. On his part, 
Forbes was deeply thinking, and he 
sat looking into his coffee and stirring it 
with his spoon. Then suddenly he 


glanced at her; she had thrown back 
her sari and was openly gazing at him. 
And thereupon he made up his mind. 
Is it possible to exist without trust in 
Forbes knew that it is not. 


someone ? 
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As to the one in whose faithfulness he 
should confide, that must be a throw 
in the dark ; but he would make it and 
take the risk. 

““ Jani,” said he, “ art thou a faithful 
servant to me? ”’ 

‘ Jani is the slave of the Sahib, who 
is the light of her eyes.” 

“Tf I trusted you, Jani? If I 
opened my thoughts to you ? ” 

“Then would the Sahib bring great 
jov to the heart of Jani.” 

“ Thou wilt do as I command thee ? ” 

“ As the Sahib says, so will I do.” 

“Then, Jani, prepare the large bed- 
room for me to-night, but hide from thy 
fellows that I sleep there. There is an 
evil which I must hunt out. Canst thou 
hide from thy fellows that I sleep 
there ? ”’ 

“That can Jani do. But let not the 
Sahib lie in the chamber.” 

She bent her head to the ground be- 
fore him as one who entreats a favour. 

“ Knowest thou not that I too must 
be faithful and do my duty? I must 
sleep in the room and understand the 
evil.” 

‘Let not the Sahib sleep there,’’ she 
reiterated. 

“Why not, Jani? 

“Sahib, the room is haunted by an 
evil spirit.” 

“ By an evil spirit?” 

Jani’s answer had come as a genuine 
surprise, and sent a new current of 
thought through his brain. ‘‘ What, 
then, is this spirit like ? ” he added. 

“ Terrible to look on, Sahib! With 
hair of flame and a face of hate.” 

As she spoke she threw her sari over 
her head and stretched out her hand as 
though to avert evil. 

‘“‘ Thou hast seen it ? ” 

“Once.”’ And she shuddered. 

‘“T fear no evil spirit. What thou 
sayest gives me but more reason that I 
should sleep in the chamber. I shall 
do so to-night ; and thou wilt hide the 
knowledge from thy fellows ? ”’ 

She raised herself, looked at him 
earnestly, and crossed her hands on her 
breast submissively. ‘‘ Jani will do as 
the Sahib commands,” said she. 

And then Forbes went out to the 
Cutcherry. 


” 






























At night he found the large apart- 
ment prepared for him, and lay down 
there to rest, falling asleep almost 
immediately. And again, about mid- 
night, he woke with a thrill of expecta- 
tion, with a curious alertness as though 
someone had whispered to him in his 
dreams. And again there was the 
little nucleus of light in which the 
figure of the previous night gradually 
developed and stood as before, stretch- 
ing anxious and unavailing hands to- 
wards the chest of drawers. This time 
Forbes did not speak ; yet the pathetic 
figure turned, took a step or two to- 
wards him as before, and again, as 
before, disappeared. Forbes had seen 
the face more clearly than on the pre- 
vious occasion—the open, civilised, 
English face as different from Jani’s 
description of ‘the evil spirit” as 
could be. Again he lay awake, ponder- 
ing the meaning of the appearance, and 
the meaning of Jani’s words. 

In the morning, when he rose, he was 
startled by no lurking figure in the 
passage. And by this he knew that 
Jani had kept her word. Before 
leaving the room he again examined the 
chest of drawers, but found it empty as 
it had been. And the most he could 
conclude was that some treasure, a letter, 
perhaps, a trifle which touched some 
deep human chord, had lain there once. 

A third night Forbes occupied the 
large apartment, with precisely the 
same results. And then he made up 
his mind to a certain procedure. 

Meanwhile Ram Das had not brought 
him the refreshing drink again, but in 
the afternoon of the third day, when 
Forbes was resting in the garden, the 
butler appeared, bearing the glass and 
Jug as before. This time Forbes made 
no remark, and Ram Das poured the 
liquid over the white powder as before, 
and with a deep salaam offered the glass 
to his master. Forbes took it silently 
and raised it to his lips, and then, be- 
fore Ram Das had time to turn away, 
emptied the contents upon the ground. 
His eyes were on the man’s face as he 
did so, yet he could detect there no 
more than a mild surprise. 

“ The Sahib does not like the drink,” 
he remarked simply. 
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““T do not,” said Forbes. 

The butler salaamed and departed. 
That night Forbes retired ostensibly to 
the smaller chamber, but later crept 
from it stealthily and entered the large 
bedroom. Here he lay down, but with- 
out a thought of sleep ; in his hand he 
had his revolver, and by his side were 
matches and a lamp. Then began a 
long weary wait. Would the vision re- 
appear? That was not his expecta- 
tion; he looked for something other 
than that. He lay with wide-open eyes 
staring into the darkness. For hours 
the stillness was almost painful. Pre- 
sently something of what he antici- 
pated came: there was the sound of a 
soft rustle in the passage close to the 
door. He had not turned the key in 
the lock, and the next event on which 
he waited was the cautious movement 
of the handle: for that he was ready, 
his finger on the trigger. To his sur- 
prise he could not detect the expected 
sound ; so clearly had he pictured the 
unfolding of the drama that this check 
shook him for a moment; but for no 
more than a moment. If the pro- 
gramme was not to be precisely as he 
imagined, the more reason for watch- 
fulness. That the event had begun 
was certain; and it was hard to lie 
still and feel the doubt creep into his 
mind as to whether his ear had missed 
the opening of the door ; but he made 
no movement, and presently became 
convinced that whoever had entered the 
passage still lurked there. 

He lay through the hot palpitating 
darkness with every sense on the alert ; 
and at last had the relief of seeing some- 
thing ; for a light, a point of brilliancy 
as from a lantern, shot through the 
laths of the shutters near the chest of 
drawers. Not for a moment did he 
mistake this light for the illusory 
gleam of the vision of the previous 
nights. The yellow ray enabled him 
to see a hand creeping along the shutter, 
and then came the introduction of 
some instrument with which to cut or 
lift the fastening. Forbes raised his 
arm sufficiently to take aim; but he 
intended no hurry. To solve the 
mystery first and to save his life after- 
wards was his programme. Presently 
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he heard a low whisper outside. There 
were two in the affair, then? At that 
a grim look settled on his face ; but not 
yet would he move. By this the 
fastening was mastered, then the shutter 
was drawn back, and, the lantern 
being so disposed that the light fell 
towards the chest of drawers, the 
shadow of a figure was thrown upon it 
for an instant. Seeing it, Forbes’s 
pulse quickened, for the clothes were 
European. An instant later a figure 
stepped noiselessly into the room and 
approached the chest, passing quickly 
to the side farthest from the window. 
The light of the lantern fell on the face, 
and showed it to be hideously masked, 
while on the head was a wig of almost 
scarlet hair. Immediately after this 
figure, a native—a stranger to Forbes— 
entered and took hold of the chest by 
the near side, and between the two it 
was cautiously lifted. But this, Forbes 
decided, was his moment : aiming care- 
fully at the legs of the man in European 
dress, he fired. 

Upon that followed hubbub. The 
-native loosed his hold of the chest and 
fled ; the chest fell with a crash, while 
the wounded man stumbled forward 
into the centre of the room. The lantern 
having been overturned by the native 
as he rushed through the window, the 
place was plunged into complete dark- 
ness. In the same instant the watcher 
in the passage had burst open the door 
to fling himself with a howl of rage into 
the midst of the confusion. Before 
Forbes could strike a light he heard 
sounds from the floor close at hand 
which made his hair rise and his heart 
turn. And then the scene was suddenly 


illumined by the entrance of Jani hold- 
ing high a lamp. 

Scarcely two seconds of time had 
elapsed since the firing of the revolver, 
so quickly had action followed upon 
action. 
bed 


Forbes had sprung from the 


immediately upon firing; he 
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stooped now over the heap on the 
floor, and, by the light of Jani’s lamp, 
tore at the hands of the man in Euro- 
pean dress, whose arms, clasped round 
him in a murderous grip, were squeezing 
the life out of Hildar the matey. The 
latter had fallen over the prostrate 
form in entering, and lay with one arm 
under him, but his free arm grasped a 
knife, with which he struck wildly, 
though ever more feebly, at his foe. 
But at last the efforts of Forbes 
succeeded, or the strength of the deadly 
grip failed ; the matey rolled from the 
body and lay unconscious on the floor, 
while Forbes removed from the face of 
the wounded man the mask and wig, 
to find underneath the features of Ram 
Das, ghastly and white, but with the 
eyes gleaming with hate and impotent 
fury. 

A certain detail of the scene, when it 
was possible to make an examination, 
revealed the mystery of the room and 
the motive of the butler’s crimes. As 
the chest fell violently to the floor, 
some of the drawers were shot out, and 
with them the contents of the chest had 
followed. Of the chest, not of the 
drawers. These having been carelessly 
constructed, were of irregular size, and 
had not fitted close into the back ; to 
remedy this, rough pieces of wood had 
been glued across the spaces left, to 
keep the drawers in their places. Into 
the gaps behind these pieces, the will, 
securities, bank-notes, ready money, 
and other valuables belonging to the 
late Assistant-Commissioner had been 
packed. It was a clever hiding-place, 
where the booty could remain in safety 
until the miscreant butler had secured 
double spoil by the murder of his new 
master. Ram Das died the following 
morning from loss of blood. For the 
rest, the unquiet spirit of the murdered 
Assistant appeared no more after 
the scene of the struggle in the bed- 
room. 
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N a quiet provincial town of 
] Northern France stands an old 
hétel with a garden—a plain, white 
house, with nothing stately about it, 
but attractive from its peaceful sur- 
roundings and old-world atmosphere. 

Beyond the garden rise the ramparts 
of the little town, an ancient fortress, 
built on a steep hill, whence the eye 
extends over the breezy, undulating 
plains that stretch away to the grey 
sea. 

In the old hétel, surrounded by relics 
of the past, family portraits of seigneurs 
long since dead and gone, lived for 
many years the Marquise de Bernes. 
She belonged to an ancient family of 
Artois, whose representatives had filled 
important offices in their native pro- 
vince. Their chateau near Cambrai 
still exists, and is in much the same 
condition as when the events took 
place that we are about to relate to our 
readers. The old Marquise delighted 
in these tales ; her memory was extra- 
ordinarily clear and vivid. She had 
been reared in Artois, where the recol- 
lection of the Reign of Terror has, 
owing to peculiar circumstances, re- 
mained more deeply imprinted than 
elsewhere in the minds of the people, 
and she took far more interest in the 
tragic stories of the past than in the 
events of the twentieth century, to 
which she remained profoundly in- 
different. Many a long hour have we 
spent in her quiet salon listening to 
tales of the Terror at Arras and Cam- 
brai, where the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment was represented by a fiend in 
human shape, Joseph Lebon. Not 
only did he execute hundreds of inno- 
cent persons of every rank and age, but, 
adding insult to injury, every execution 
became, under his rule, a festive scene. 
Bells rang and music played while 
heads fell under the knife. Lebon and 


his wife sat on a balcony facing the 
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guillotine and mocked or insulted the 
victims as they ascended the fatal stair- 
case. Sometimes, as a variety, execu- 
tions took place by torchlight, and the 
grandfather of our Marquise was one 
of the notable gentlemen of the pro- 
vince whose execution served as a pre- 
tence for a brilliant féte de nutt. 

Every large building at Arras and 
Cambrai, churches, convents, and even 
private houses were turned into prisons 
and closely packed ; whole streets were 
deserted, houses left empty ; even little 
children were dragged off to prison with 
their parents. Among the charges 
brought against Lebon’s victims are 
the following. Some were condemned 
to death because they visited their 
relations in prison ; others because they 
put on their best clothes on Sundays. 
One farmer was executed because a 
priest’s cassock was found in his house ; 
a young girl perished because, on being 
asked by Lebon, whom she did not 
recognise, where she was going, she 
answered, “‘ It is no business of yours.” 

No wonder that even the peasants 
from the neighbouring country avoided 
coming to Arras, the accursed city, and 
the few noble families who still re- 
mained in their homes had but one 
wish—to be overlooked and forgotten. 

Among the latter was the family 
De Louverval, to which by birth our 
Marquise belonged. Their chateau lay 
in a solitary part of the country 
between Arras and Cambrai, and so far 
its inmates had escaped notice. They 
seldom left the precincts of the park, 
never, if possible, communicated with 
their neighbours, and, although the 
Belgian frontier was not far distant, 
they thought it safer to remain hidden 
at home than to venture out on the 
high roads in the unsettled state of the 
country. 

A numerous family party had sought 
refuge in the old house. Besides the 





Comte de Louverval, his wife, and 
children, three of his sisters had lately 
arrived at the chateau. Like many 
unmarried women of noble family and 
emall fortunes under the old régime, 
they became chanoinesses, and em- 
braced a life half-mundane, half-reli- 
gious, in the chapitres nobles of their 
native province. These institutions 
were numerous in France and Artois 
before the Revolution. Their inmates 
led a quiet, honourable, if not very 
useful existence. They wore a parti- 
cular dress, and were bound to perform 
certain religious exercises at stated 
times; but their lives were neither 
isolated nor very austere, and they were 
free to visit their friends and relatives 
provided they spent some months of 
the year in the chapitre to which they 
belonged. 

These chapitres nobles had been, it is 
needless to add, swept away by the 
Revolution, and their inmates set adrift. 
Thus the sisters of the Comte de 
Louverval found their way back to 
their old home. 

One evening, related our Marquise, 
during the tragic winter of 1794, while 
the guillotine at Arras was in constant 
use, the prisons filled to overflowing, 
and the whole country spell-bound 
with terror, the family party at Lou- 
vetrval had, as usual, assembled round 
the fire in a room on the ground floor. 
It was a dark and dismal night, the 
wind howled mournfully among the 
trees of the park, and the three chanot- 
nesses, their brother and his wife, felt, 
even more than usual, the weight of 
their constant and crushing anxiety. 
Gathering closely round the fire, they 
conversed in low tones, as if fearful of 
keing overheard. Now and then some 
hidden noise, the cracking of a branch 
outside, made the Countess, a delicate 
and imaginative woman, start and 
tremble. One of the chanoinesses then 
affectionately patted her sister-in-law 
on the shoulder and soothed her as she 
would a frightened child. Her kind old 
face had an expression of serene peace 
that contrasted with the younger 
woman’s strained look. She, too, was 
sad and anxious, but the terror of the 
hour rested less heavily on her shoulders 
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than on those of the wife and mother 
by her side. 

The absorbing topic of the conversa- 
tion was the Reign of Terror at Arras, 
and the danger incurred by the Count’s 
younger brother, who was known to be 
a prisoner in the power of Joseph 
Lebon. Under the old régime M. de 
Louverval had filled the important post 
of Abbot of St. Vast. He was a man 
of note in his native province, and, 
both on account of his gentle birth and 
of his sacred calling, he was now doubly 
exposed to danger. His brother and 
sisters knew nothing beyond the fact 
of his imprisonment. They had in 
vain endeavoured to gather further 
news, but, even for the prisoner’s sake, 
it was dangerous to attract the atten- 
tion of the authorities, and they were 
too well known to venture themselves 
to Arras at a time when a strict watch 
was kept upon all those who entered 
the ville maudite. 

The tempest outside became more 
violent, the wind wept and moaned, the 
watchers round the fire gathered closer 
together, and the delicate, pale face of 
the Countess grew paler still. Sud- 
denly the door of the room opened 
silently, and a well-known figure ap- 
peared in the dim light. With a half- 
stifled cry the women sprang to their 
feet. ‘‘My brother” exclaimed the 
Count. “ How is it that you are free? 
God be praised!” echoed the elder 
chanoinesse. But something in the tall, 
silent figure held them back. Mgr. de 
Louverval, Abbot of St. Vast, for it 
was he, entered the room. His steps 
fell noiselessly on the wooden floor, he 
spoke not a word, but his eyes were fixed 
on the little group with the kindly ex- 
pression they knew so well. He passed by 
them with the same noiseless tread, and 
glided into a room beyond, that opens 
into the park. When their first bewil- 
derment was over his brother and sisters 
hurried after him, eager, anxious, half- 
frightened, half-surprised; but the 
room was empty ! : 

They opened the door leading into 
the park and drew back, blinded by 
the pelting rain and deafened by the 
raging storm. The Abbé de St. Vast 
had disappeared! A _ strange, weird 
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* Suddenly the door of the room opened:silently, and a well-known figure appeared in the dim light,” 
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feeling came over them ; the noiseless 
tread, the silent figure, impressed them 
as uncanny. The Countess, trembling 
from head to foot, clung to the elder 
chanoinesse, who, in a low voice, began 
to recite the prayers for the dead ! 

The next day the Count sent a mes- 
senger to Arras with orders to bring 
back, at any cost, news of his brother. 
The man returned, having accom- 
plished his mission. His news was 
soon told : Mgr. de Louverval, Abbot of 
St. Vast, had died of fever in prison 
the very day and hour when he visited 
his old home ! 

The memory of this mysterious 
occurrence has survived to this day 
among the descendants of those who, 
on that winter evening, sat round the 
fire in the northern chateau, and the 
room where the silent figure disap- 
peared is still called ‘‘la chambre de 
l’ Abbé.” 

Let us add that soon after the Abbé 
de St. Vast’s death came the fall of 
Robespierre and the end of the Reign 
of Terror. By degrees prisoners were 
‘set free, hunted and outlawed aristo- 
crates were able to leave their hiding- 
places, and Lebon was brought to judg- 
ment, condemned, and executed at 
Amiens. The account of his trial, 
where a multitude of witnesses, all clad 
in deep mourning, told the story of his 
reign at Arras, reads like a hideous 
nightmare. 

When our friend the old Marquise 
touched on this, to her an all-absorbing 
topic, the scenes of those terrible times 
seemed actually to pass before our eyes. 
With the emotional power and inborn 
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flexibility of voice and expression that 
characterise’ her countrywomen, she 
made us feel and realise the events that 
to her, after a hundred years, were 
living realities. As we sat in her little 
salon in the gathering shades of even- 
ing we could almost see the frightened 
group of aristocrates in their lonely 
chateau, and the weird, noiseless figure 
gliding past; Joseph Lebon and his 
crimes, the horrors of the stricken city, 
the sufferings, terrors, and tears of the 
countless victims who were hunted to 
death in the name of liberty—all these 
things, conjured up from the ashes of 
a dead past, became tragically present. 

The Marquise no longer lives. With 
her disappeared an interesting specimen 
of a type of Frenchwoman that is fast 
dying out. Modern habits are too ex- 
citable and too active to allow much 
dwelling on reminiscences of the past ; 
and even in the distant provinces life 
has assumed a different aspect within 
the last twenty-five years. The long 
letters in which our grandmothers de- 
lighted have been superseded by tele- 
grams and Petits bleus, so the racon- 
teuse, that essentially French product, is 
fast disappearing before the chauffeuse. 

These changed conditions are in many 
ways beneficial ; they bring, as a matter 
of course, wider interests and more 
general knowledge of men and things, 
but they inevitably destroy a certain 
old-world charm that clung to the 
quiet provincial towns of old France— 
a charm that in the long run might 
easily have proved wearisome, but that, 
as a passing experience, was curiously 
restful, 

















“Carew bustled past me without seeing me, and a lady rustled after him.” 
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CONFESS that I still look back 
] upon the Whitwell affair with a 

sense of chagrin, if not of humilia- 
tion, tempered with a feeling of 
amusement, which, thank Heaven, I 
can still get out of life. When I 
cease to see the humour of a situation, 
or lose my appreciation of the ironic, it 
will be time for me to close the shutters. 
I shall have no business in life. There 
was a ludicrous aspect to the Whitwell 
affair. 

Mrs. Whitwell had no hand in con- 
veying that herself. She was indeed a 
woman who seemed to check laughter 
at its source—a passionate, weak, 
wilful creature of remarkable, if rather 
exotic, looks, and no sense of rest. 
How she came to be mated to Whitwell 
I never could guess. But the longer 
one lives the more insoluble such 
problems are. When I made their 
acquaintance they had been married 
ten years, were childless, and lived 
In a fringe of smart society with 
nothing particular to do and plenty of 


money to do it on. Mrs, Whitwell 
received admiration and -mhaled it as 
incense; she made an appeal to 
artistic and semi-Bohemian tastes rather 
than to those of the average sensual 
man; which was one of the reasons 
why I was surprised to find her so 
much with Carew. Carew was obvi- 
ously a fine, healthy animal, with 
good lungs, clear blue eyes, and little 
or no conscience. I don’t think he 
knew one division of art from another, 
and if he was to be accounted Bohemian, 
it could only be on the score of his 
late hours and some of his habits. 
But the fact is that they did take to 
each other astonishingly. 

I had evidence of this thrust upon 
me in what one must always regard 
as an unpleasant manner. To be an 
unwilling eavesdropper is one of the 
réles in life which I least envy ; and the 
discomfort is intensified when it is 
plain to all parties that you are what 
you are. Carew knew I heard and 
saw; Mrs. Whitwell knew; and I 
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knew they knew. There was _ the 
awkwardness. We all had to pretend 
that no one knew anything, and look 
at each other as innocently as kittens. 
Both of them managed this. I think, 
as a matter of fact, that it was I only 
who showed myself embarrassed. Mrs. 
Whitwell was too intense in her flame, 
Carew was too indifferent to opinion. 
At least, he had the merit of courage, 
the saving quality of his defects. I 
never cared for him, and I was sorry 
for the embroglio thus discovered to 
me in Farmer’s studio. They had 
relied upon the huge protection of the 
easels and the canvases ; it was only a 
stupid blunder on my part that»made 
their blunder stupider. I was’ inter- 
ested, not in Farmer’s rich oils which 
he was exhibiting to admiring guests 
in that elegant and fashionable way of 
his which marks him down for a future 
Academician, but I did want to examine 
a pretty water-colour that caught my 
eye on the wall. So I separated from 
the personally conducted gang, as Mrs. 
Whitwell and Carew had done before 
me. There was a Venetian painting 
on the easel which hid all but their 
toes, and I had to pass it to reach my 
water-colour. Eyes and ears were the 
avenues of that rapid impression which 
was a mere affair of seconds. Carew 
recovered instantaneously. 

“Seen this?” he asked, boldly 
challenging. ‘ It’s thundering good.” 

I paused and admired with the 
two looking on, and probably at me, 
and, as I have said, I alone seemed to 
display any awkwardness. Carew had 
passed it off like a gentleman, anyway. 

The discovery rendered me slightly 
uncomfortable, and, moreover, I felt 
somewhat responsible. I could not 
now but be conscious of a drama 
developing darkly under my nose, so 
to speak. I liked Whitwell. He was 
very ordinary, but very decent. He 
had plenty of money, but did not use 
it like a ‘‘ bounder,” as many rich folk 
do. He had the correct tastes, and 
was a little too much under the influ- 
ence of his surroundings. To sum him 
up, he lacked character, but was 


very friendly, and without a vice that 
mattered 


socially. I pondered the 
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point at odd moments, as to whether 
Whitwell ought to be acquainted with 
the situation. I had an idea that he 
ought, that it was someone’s duty to 
lay the facts before him. Whether 
other people had discovered I didn’t 
know, but it was pretty clear“to me 
that I had, and it looked as if the 
burden was, to speak colloquially, “ up 
to me.” I shrank from it. 

And yet I had an excellent oppor- 
tunity, one fallen by mere chance into; 
my hands. Whitwell invited me to 
dine over the telephone. 

‘““T wish you’d come over,” he said, 
“if you’ve nothing better to do. I’m 
a bachelor to-night.” 

As luck had it, I was at a loose’end 
myself, and I joined him in his com- 
fortable bijou house, as the agents 
would call it. Whitwell had an excel- 
lent ménage, and his dinners never 


spoiled their perfection by undue 
length. We had quite a _ pleasant 
talk on politics and _ metal-work. 


Oddly enough, Whitwell had a genuine 
taste and skill in metal work, which 
was his particular hobby. A little 
later I got the opening from him, of 
which I did not take advantage. He 
had told me his wife was at the opera 
at the outset, and he did not mention 
her again until we had the port on the 
table. 

“My wife’s with the Clares,” he 
said casually then, “‘ Know them? 
They’ve got a box.” 

“T’ve met them,” I said, with my 
mind on the fact that the Clares were 
cousins of Carew. 

“Not bad,” said Whitwell, eyeing his 
cigar, “‘ but a bit too raffish for me.” 

“The sort of people who make a 
trail for themselves anywhere,” I said. 
“Well, that’s individuality, and has 
its qualities,” 

It was precisely the individuality, I 
knew, at which Whitwell winced ; 
his unventuresome spirit took fright 
at perfect freedom. 

“ They’ve got a nice place in Berk- 
shire, Carew tells me,” said Whitwell 
next. i 

There was my opening, you will 
see ; and I did take actually one single 
step towards it. 














“Ts Carew with them ? ” I asked. 
“Yes,” said Whitwell cheerfully. 
I paused at that. I shied away. I 
felt the momentary silence between us 
rather awkward. But in reality there 
was no reason for my sense of awkward- 
ness. Whitwell poured himself out 
half a glass of port and sipped it. 

“How tobacco ruins it!” he ex- 
claimed. “‘Shall we have a game of 
billiards ? ”’ 

The opportunity had gone, but | 
got it again just before I left. Over a 
little whisky and soda in his smoking- 
room we were discussing the merits of 
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“Of course not,’ I said uncom- 
fortably. 

“Things are not always what they 
seem,’ said poor Whitwell with a 
smile, and I knew that he had himself 
connected up the thought by his next 
words, which followed after another 
silence. He looked at his watch. 

“ Peggy will be here soon. I expect 
Carew will be bringing her. You'll 
wait, won’t you ?” 





*** You have never liked me!’ she replied defiantly.” 


a current play which had provoked 
some consideration of a moral problem. 

“T don’t know,” said Whitwell, 
breaking a pause, “‘ I fancy he wasn’t 
night. After all, he couldn’t know 
what she was doing, however much he 
might—well, wonder.” 

Of a sudden I was struck with horror. 
The thing hadn’t any real relation to 
his case, but what he said seemed to 
invest it with particularity, and with a 
nity that was personal to 
vim. 





As I have told you, I was scared off 
the chance. I rose and mumbled my 
regrets. Carew was to bring her home. 
He accepted the situation thus. Was 
it blind faith, I asked myself, or was it 
a shameless lack of spirit ? Perhaps it 
was neither altogether, but a little of 
both. Anyhow, since I had “ funked ” 
it, Whitwell’s problem, as it concerned 
him, might be dismissed. It was of 
no use to vex my cowardly soul about 
it. No doubt a thousand cases of some 
relationship to this were engaged in 
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solving themselves even at that very 
moment. I must consider myself in 
the light of a spectator, of one who 
sits in the stalls in a very good seat, as it 
chanced, with a full view of everything, 
and no need to employ opera-glasses. 

I thought most of this rather 
bitterly, and for my own enfranchise- 
ment as I went home, without having 
seen Mrs. Whitwell or Carew. But I 
did not succeed altogether in banishing 
the ridiculous sense of responsibility I 
experienced. I felt it was impossible 
now to return to Whitwell ; but fortune, 
a Capricious jade with a tragic sense of 
humour sometimes, offered me a 
further chance—with the woman. 

I went to a very frivolous play a few 
weeks later, one in which people appear 
unexpectedly from doors and collide 
with other people who are on a similar 
errand. I was tired of problems and 
Shakespeare {whom I prefer to read) 
and of musical comedy, which is only 
fit for boys and girls and old roués. 
But the incessant misunderstandings 
and entanglement of a farce make 
one feel quite young again. I believe 
I wiped my streaming eyes when the 
sentimental hero fell into the bath. 
However,* that is of minor and only 
personal importance. What matters 
to this narrative is that I saw away by 
the left Mrs. Whitwell and Carew, the 
former laughing with as hearty a gusto 
as myself. Probably I should not have 
given the fact more than a moment’s 
thought in those distracting circum- 
stances. Indeed, I only shook the 
idea from myself as something which 
wanted to inferfere with my enjoy- 
ment. But what brought it back to 
me was my little supper at the Savoy. 
I had been seated ten minutes when 
Carew bustled past me without seeing 
me, and a lady rustled after him to a 
table not very far away. Of course, 
they were bound to recognise me some 
time or other, and Mrs. ‘Whitwell 
smiled pleasantly as she bowed from 
the middle distance. There was, or 
might have been, nothing in it from 
my point of view, if I had not had that 
awkward sense of responsibility. I 
also had in my pocket a letter from 
Whitwell, received that morning, giving 
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me an address which I had asked for in 
connection with a cameo. The letter 
had been dispatched from* Scotland. 
Of course, Whitwell might. have got 
back by this time, or might, indeed, 
have travelled by the day express and 
be awaiting his wife at the moment. 
But well, anyway, I don’t think I 
responded over-cordially to Carew’s 
greeting, as he passed at midnight. 
They melted away into the London night 
inacab. What affair was it of mine? 

Lucretius remarks that it is sweet 
to stand on the shore in safety and 
watch ships in trouble at sea. I don’t 
see eye to eye with him in this. I wish 
I did. Moreover, I have a notion that 
his statement was merely brag. The 
man who wrote those memorable and 
most tragic lines, which embody the 
sorrows of the world— 


Insatiabiliter deflebimus zternumque 
Nulla dies nobis mzrorem e pectore demet 


—the man who wrote that could never 
have laughed at the tides tossing its 
victims in the spume of the waves. 

I called at the “ bijou residence ”’ in 
Mayfair the following afternoon, and 
was admitted to Mrs. Whitwell’s pre- 
sence. She was blithe, friendly, and 
absolutely at her ease. I had an excuse 
in the letter Whitwell had written—I 
forget what it was. I made my first 
point within the first few minutes. 
Whitwell was still in Scotland. She 
said so frankly, disarmingly frankly. 
I was rather staggered. You see I had 
come out for a reconnaissance in force, 
so to speak. We touched on several 
subjects, and it was she herself who 
introduced the play and the supper. 

“How funny you should have been 
both at the theatre and the restaurant 
with us!” I somehow detected, or, 
at any rate, suspected, a delicious 
relish of the “ us.” 

“Ves,” said I, emboldened and 
rather reckless in my plunge, ‘I saw 
you enjoying it. Carew didn’t seem 
to be amused. I suppose musical 
comedy is more in his line.” 

‘“‘ How should it be? What do you 


She ceased smiling and was 


mean ?” 
abrupt. 
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“Oh, he’s the kind of man who 
enjoys that kind of thing,” I said 
vaguely, retreating a little. 

“TI certainly shouldn’t say that,” 
she said at once. “‘ I daresay he would 
like the music r 

“Oh, the nymphs, the Bath buns, 
the seraglio beauties, the sweet houris ! ”’ 
I ejaculated laughing. “All young 
men e 

She rang the bell sharply. ‘ You'll 
have some tea,’ she said almost 
hostilely. 

As I wanted to remain, I assented. 
The truce lasted a few minutes, during 
which the tea was brought in; then I 
advanced to the assault. 

“Carew always reminds me of the 
typical Gaiety young man,” I said 
reflectively. 

She jerked the sugar into my cup. 
“ Indeed ! ”’ she remarked icily. 

“He has a sharp eye for beauty,” I 
continued. 

For some reason or other this seemed 
to mollify her. 


“T shouldn’t say that many of the 
chorus girls were really good-looking 
off the stage,”’ she replied. 


“Certainly not,” I hastened to 
admit. ‘“‘But you see people like 
Carew don’t know that, and I don’t 
think they care about that.” 

“Your position is interesting, if 
rather unintelligible.” She was glacial 
again. 

“What I mean is that the glamour 
matters, the make-up, the advertise- 
ment in the public eye.” 

She pondered. “It is attributing a 
rather vulgar feeling for réclame to Mr. 
Carew, isn’t it ?”’ she asked. 

Imadea point of demurring. ‘“ No,” 
I said, “I don’t think so. All young 
men are influenced to some extent by 
the hoardings. It takes middle age to 
know its own mind and tastes.” 

“ Meaning yourself, Mr. Tyrwhitt ? ” 
she said rather rudely. 

I had no doubt I was trying her ; 
what I was in doubt about was whether 
I was pursuing the right policy in 
doing so. 

_ Yes,” I replied to her, “I believe 
I'm old enough to know what I want 
now. I’m also old enough to know 
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that you can’t have everything you 
want ; that there are, so to speak, 
boundaries.” 

She was looking at me defiantly. I 
have said she was of a neurotic tempera- 
ment, and I judge that she was emo- 
tionally inclined by circumstances just 
then. We had been fencing, and she 
took off the buttons. 

“TI believe,” she said coldly, but she 
was breathing hard, ‘“‘ that you are be- 
ing impertinent enough to lecture me.”’ 

I had hardly expected this. “I 
have said nothing,” I began, and then 
realised my cowardice and my chance. 
“T ought to say something,” I said, 
“in the circumstances. I see you 
perhaps know ¥ 

““T know this,” said she, “ that no 
one, certainly no stranger, interferes 
with my actions or my life.” 

There was something in the last two 
words that alarmed me. They had a 
critical and even ominous sound. Yet 
I hastened to say that I claimed no 
right or wish to interfere with anyone’s 
life. 

She replied excitedly, ‘‘ Oh, I under- 
stand! You have never liked me. 
Ever since. You think because i 

We both knew what she was think- 
ing of ; it was the occasion in Farmer’s 
studio. 

“You must believe one thing,” said 
I firmly, ‘‘ that I have never done 
anything but wish you well.” 

“You have never liked me,” she 
repeated defiantly. 

There was just enough of truth in 
that contention to embarrass me, but 
I manfully met the thrust. 

““T have always considered you a 
very attractive personality,” I said, 
“even perhaps dangerously attrac- 
tive.” 

She was not to be mollified; she 
flamed. ‘‘ Why do you suppose that 
because people are interested in each 
other, frankly interested, they are 
dangerous ? Do you judge all 
people by your own standards ?”’ she 
demanded scornfully. “I know you 
have watched me ever since—for ever 
so long. I will not have it, do you 
hear? I will not suffer this indignity, 
to be spied upon—to—to——” 
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She trailed off into an incoherent 
splutter of indignation, leaving me 
abashed. She had fired the mine her- 
self ; and though I did not enjoy the 
explosion, I clung desperately to the 
chances it opened. 

“T have never yet played eaves- 
dropper with intent,” I said, aware of 
my flushed face. “‘I can assure you, 
my dear lady, that never in this world 
have I kept any watch upon you. It 
was by accident I was at the Savoy 
last night ; it was 7: 

“ By accident you are here now with 
a trumpery excuse,’’ she interjected in 
scorn. 

She had got inside my guard then 
with a vengeance. I had come of set 
purpose, and with a trumpery excuse. 
Anyone overlooking this scene would 
have decided that I was the culprit in 
it, and I don’t know that he would 
have been far wrong. I anathematised 
my silly blunder in taking a hand in an 
affair which didn’t concern me. But 
I had to get out, to get away 


with as many. rags of my self-re- 


spect and honour as I could save, 
and so I said with an air of deter- 
mination : 

“IT am here, not because I am a 
Paul Pry or an intermeddler with other 
people’s affairs, but because of my 
sincere regard for you. We have been 
talking till now with the veil on, and I 
don’t think it is necessary to discard it. 
I’m pretty much of a worldling, I dare- 
say, but I don’t know how far I should 
like to stand in the way of a grand 
passion of elemental feelings. Their 
force and influence are, I think, a 
little outside my comprehension, out- 
side, at any rate, my sphere. I say 
I don’t know whether I should hold 
myself justified in blocking the road. 
But, my dear lady, I know, I will 
swear, that it is incumbent on us all 
not to mistake catspaws for gales, or 
puddles for mountain lakes. Do you 
remember that advice that we should 
be guided by the light that is in us, 
but make sure that the light was not 
darkness ? ” 

I felt rather like a revivalist preacher 
as I said it, but somehow it came out. 
I hope I did not leok shamefaced, as I 
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felt. I did not even want to meet her 
eyes, which were wide and stormy. 

“Thank you,” she said tensely, and 
rose. She did not offer her hand, and 
seemed tp quiver. I had an idea that 
she was on the verge of a “scene.” I 
hastened from the room, having thus 
irretrievably ruined my cause. I took 
some champagne at dinner to drown 
the remembrance of the ignominious 
retreat, and next day, of course, I had 
a headache. 

Whitwell wrote to me from Scotland 
a few days later. He mentioned 
‘“‘ Peggy” in connection with a sunset. 
There had been strange hues mingling 
in it which had given him an idea for a 
setting of jewels. It was odd how his 
small corner of art appealed to this 
rather ordinary and distinctly dull 
gentleman at leisure. He would like 
to design a ring for ‘“‘ Peggy” after 
his famous sunset. He wrote of it 
quite casually, quite naturally. Some- 
how it sounded like the days of Benve- 
nuto Cellini and other great artificers 
and craftsmen. He enclosed a draw- 
ing for my approval or criticism, for 
somehow or another he had an absurd 
notion of my authority as a virtuoso ; 
and he begged me to submit it with 
my criticism, favourable or otherwise, 
to “ Peggy.” 

The request left me, as you may con- 
ceive, aghast. That I who had been 
practically turned out of her house by 
outraged innocence should dare to 
return! On the other hand, I couldn’t 
write to Whitwell and let him know 
that I was no longer on Mrs. Whitwell’s 
visiting list. I began to see strange 
awkwardnesses open up. The long and 
short of it was that I had insulted my 
friend’s wife ! 

I forwarded Whitwell’s letter to Mrs. 
Whitwell, and the design, together 
with a covering note informing her that 
I had no criticism to pass upon a master- 
piece—and I left it at that. I received 
no answer, and I breathed more freely 
and thought I had washed my hands 
of the affair. 

Yet I will confess that I had what I 
believe is called a sub-consciousness of 
responsibility still, and when it got 
the chance it captured me. The chance 
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was Mrs. Whitwell in a cab, Mrs. I retraced my steps, crossed the road, 

Whitwell with a tragic face flashed for and made my way to Jermyn Street. 

a moment into the low, mellow lights I had failed with my two previous 

of a spring night in Piccadilly, and as_ chances. Should I fail also with the 
last ? That last was Carew 
himself. 

There was no cab before 
the door of his chambers, 
but it might easily have 
been dismissed. AsIknock- 
ed I heard a church clock 
striking nine. I came into 
an ante-chamber, where I 
was asked to halt. Voices 
issued from a room beyond 


! should like to set down that game for the edification of bridge-players. but | refrain.” 


swiftly vanishing. The cab turned great folding doors. Carew’s rooms 
into St. James’s Street sharply, and I were luxurious ; he had what is called 
tealised that I had stopped to watch it. a half-house: that is, all above the 
I thought I saw it go up Jermyn Street. shopping floor on the street. Presently 
Carew’s quarters were in Jermyn he emerged from the larger room, a 
Street. cigarette between his fingers. 
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“ Hulloa!” said he, not genially, 
but rather, I took it, as an invitation 
for me to get on, and state my business. 

He was dressed in a lounge suit, and 
looked very large and handsome in 
the animal way. As the door had 
opened to admit him the stream of 
voices flowing in had rid me of one 
obsession; Mrs. Whitwell was not 
there. But I was, and it seemed as 
if Fate had decided that I should 
go on. 

“T see you have a party, Carew,” 
said I. ‘‘ I really came to see you about 
a private matter.” 

He hesitated a moment before he 
answered. ‘Oh, well, fireaway! It’s 
all right here! Smoke?” 

He sat down with a gesture of 
brusque hospitality. 

I followed suit, but I didn’t smoke. 

“T thought that a lady had entered 
these rooms,” I said, beginning with a 
bold frontal attack. 

*“What business of yours was it if 
she had ? ”’ he asked, meeting me as all 
frontal attacks are met, with brutal 
effectiveness. 

“TI. was, however, mistaken,” I 
pursued, ignoring this, “so I thought 
I should like a small talk with you.” 

*“* Very good of you,” said Carew with 
a laugh. ‘“‘ May I ask what all this is 
about ? ” 

“Tf mames are necessary, you can 
have them,” I retorted; “but I 
think you will understand without 
resorting to them. What I want to 
do is to make an appeal to you. I want 
you, in fact, to sheer off. I am blunt, 
because I am in earnest.” 

He made no further pretence of 
not comprehending, but pulled his 
moustache a little. ‘‘ What the devil 
has it got to do with you ? ”’ he asked. 

“T don’t know,” said I frankly. 
“Nothing, in one sense; yes, this, I 
think—that I hate pain and suffering 
constitutionally, and I don’t like to see 
people on their way to it.” 

I was glad I had not talked of duty 
and moral obligation. It would never 
have done with one of Carew’s fibre. 
His tone was not so harsh in his reply. 

“You're mighty solicitous for others 
at your time of life.”’ 
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I didn’t mind the sneer at my years, 
for, after all, he could not give me ten 
years, and I pressed what I thought 
was my advantage. 

“Tf you could put your hand on 
your heart, as the phrase goes, Carew, 
and assure me that this thing mattered, 
mattered a whole heap in your life, I 
believe I would put on my hat and go 
downstairs quite quietly. It would 
not be moral of me, and I should not 
approve. But I should realise that it 
was hopeless, and shrug my shoulders. 
It is precisely because I don’t believe 
it matters to you, anything that 
amounts to a lot, that I am here, 
risking a snub for my impertinent 
interference.” 

“Yes, it is damnably impertinent,” 
he said, “I ought to kick you out. 
Hang it, man, I don’t come slouching 
round after you and your affairs. I 
suppose it would be said you meant 
well. People who mean well are the 
devil of a nuisance. Why didn’t you 
go in for the Church ? ” 

He spoke angrily, but somehow I 
felt easier than I had hitherto felt. 
There was something in his eyes. He 
laughed angrily. 

“You come here and ask me to give 
up a—well, hang it, to turn my back 
on a woman to please you! Lord, it’s 
funny, Tyrwhitt, it’s really funny.” 

“T suppose everything has a ridicu- 
lous aspect,” I replied. “ I’m not saying 
my interference hasn’t. But there’s 
tragedy in it also, believe me. There’s 
tragedy for three people, anyway. If 
it mattered—if it was worth it——” 

“Confound you, man, how do you 
know it isn’t worth it, and that it 
doesn’t matter?” he cried sharply. 

In that moment, looking at him, 
if I had ever doubted before, I doubted 
no longer. I knew that it did not 
matter, however much it came near 
to mattering. 

“Tell me it does,” I said quietly. 

He was silent, and the hand on which 
he leant his bronzed face moved 
restlessly in the cheek. } 

‘Look here, Tyrwhitt,” he said 
abruptly, ‘I think you’d better clear 
out before we get any further. I’ve a 
card party on, and I want to get back 
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tomy guests. Let me remind you that 
you're not one.” 

This was more like the Carew I had 
always conceived and conjectured ; 
but there was that pause to explain. 
I believe he was troubled, but I 
daren’t believe that my words had 
stirred in him a scruple. I rose. I 
think it was the trouble in his mind, 
revealed, so to speak, by this bubble 
in his eyes, and not any scruple that 
instigated his next words. I had 
given up hope, and was preparing for 
eviction like any unwelcome beggar. 

“T daresay I oughtn’t to have said 
that. Show there’s no ill-feeling, and 
have a drink.” 

He spoke with a certain obvious, 
bluff jocosity. ‘‘ Thank you, Carew,” 
said I, “‘ I should prefer to go out more 
as if I had been a guest. It would 
feel more comfortable.” 

He laughed, left the room and me to 
my reflections, returning presently with 
a bottle of champagne half filled. He 
poured out two glasses. “‘ Anyway, 
drink and wish me luck,” he said with a 
snort of laughter. 

“T wish you all the luck you de- 
serve,” I said, lifting the glass to him. 

“Oh, I daresay I shall have better 
luck than that! Don’t you disturb 
yourself.” He laughed again. ‘‘ What 
a cautious bird you are!” 

He drained his glass, fingered it, 
filled it again, and once more tossed it 
off. ‘‘ Tell you what,” said he sud- 
denly. ‘I’m in a mood to sport with 
Fate. In fact, I’m doing it in there.” 
He nodded to the other room. “ Boleyn 
and Paraway play high stakes, you 
know. Well, I'll go nap—kill two 
birds with one stone, don’t you know ? 
After all, my boy, we are the sport of 
Fortune. We are short of a man. 
It's Fate. I'll play you for the 
negative.” 

“TI don’t understand,” I said, be- 
wildered. 

“Man, you play Bridge,” said he. 
“Cut in with us and that’ll be our 
stakes between you and me. I'll play 
you for yes or no. Damn the score. 
Yes or no. Do you take me?” 

I was dumbfounded. I stared ; and 
then I got room in my mind for re- 


flection. He had given me a chance. 
I could have sworn he was troubled. 

“Done!” said I. “I like a sport- 
ing wager.” 

He opened the folding doors. Two 
card tables were in play, and two men 
stood idly against the mantelpiece 
smoking and in murmurous conversa- 
tion. 

“We won’t wait for Bevis any 
longer,” said Carew. “I’ve got a 
fourth. Do you know Tyrwhitt ? ” 

I had a slight acquaintance with one 
of the men, Tothill ; but Marshall, the 
second, was strange to me. They 
both had an identic air of good breeding 
and friendly indifference about them. 
We cut, and Fate, the Fate to which 
he had appealed and surrendered, gave 
me Carew asa partner. He grinned. 

“A preliminary canter,” he said, as 
he dealt. 

I watched his play carefully, and 
found it good. We won the first two 
games, but the pace was slow, and our 
opponents drew up. Carew rang the 
bell, and ordered a fresh supply of 
drinks for his guests. He himself 
had recourse to the whisky frequently. 
He was a little noisy for the etiquette 
of the card-room. We won the rubber, 
and he laughed. 

“We do pretty well together, Tyr- 
whitt,” he said. “It’s a pity ——’” the 
cut shifted us, and I found Marshall, 
my partner, a somewhat imperturbable 
young man. “ Well, now we're at it,” 
said Carew, tossing off the remains of a 
draught. He turned to the table with 
the air of one who had taken off his 
coat. Tothill dealt 

I don’t think I shall ever forget that 
rubber! My partner and I opened 
badly, but we struggled gamely up- 
hill. An amused smile played on 
Carew’s face. It angered me. It was, 
I said to myself, bad form; it was 
unsportsmanlike. Besides, the game 
was not over yet, the battle was un- 
decided. We struggled up to twenty- 
two, being a couple of points under 
them. The cards were mine, and I 
made it diamonds. Carew poured out 
more whisky, and I saw his partner 
look at him. Tothill was nervous and 
fidgetty. 
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I should like to set that game down 
for the edification of bridge-players, 
but I refrain. 

We reached a critical point, and Carew 
played. I was looking at dummy’s 
hand at the moment, and I heard a 
click from Tothill. I glanced at him, 
and saw some emotion in his face as he 
fingered his cards feverishly. Then my 
eyes fell on the table, and I knew. 
Carew had revoked. 

The absence of that diamond had 
troubled me. Here it was. I put my 
hand onit. Carew uttered an exclama- 
tion and an oath. 

“Sorry, partner! What an infernal 
ass Iam! It must have got stuck.” 
He spoke rather thickly, I thought. 
I think the three of us had the same 
impression. Tothill frankly and con- 


temptuously looked at the decanter. 
“Tf you’ve finished with the whisky, 
I think I'll have some now,” he said 
significantly. 

Carew was examining his hand and 
frowning, Tothill threw his down. 

“ That gives us the two points, I 


think,” I said quietly. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and rose. 
Carew rose also. ‘“‘ Awfully sorry,” he 
repeated. His face, always of a high 
colour, was flushed scarlet. Tothill, 
without reply, sauntered away to the 
other tables ; Marshall followed. Carew 
emitted a rather unpleasant snorting 
laugh, and turned to me. 

“You want to be paid ? ”’ he said. 

“Yes,” I said. 

He stepped to a writing-table in the 
window, and, snapping on the electric 
lamp, wrote on a sheet of paper, put 
it in an envelope and handed it to me. 
Then he looked at his watch and 
laughed, still unpleasantly. ‘“ Ten- 
forty! You’d better take my car.” 

I didn’t understand. He looked 
round ; we were in a corner remote 
from the others. ‘“‘ You will find her 
at the ‘ Bull,’ at Dartford. I was to 
pick her up there. We were going to 
Dover and France. Give her this, 
and—rescue her,” he said harshly, and 
with a sneer. 

He turned on his heel to the players, 
and I, having got what I wanted, went 
out silently, and with a tumult of new 
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feelings. The car was before the door, 
and I stepped into it, giving the neces- 
sary explanations to the chauffeur. 
I was aware that the window was 
opened and that someone was leaning 
out. But I did not look up. The 
car started, and, gathering pace, slipped 
into a comfortable speed, and I settled 
to my reflections. So the affair had 
reached the stage of elopement! I 
now understood Mrs. Whitwell’s 
frightened face in the cab. She had 
been driving to the station. I seemed 
to be beginning to understand other 
things also. Fate had made use of 
several instruments that evening. 

I wondered what he had said, how 
he had explained himself, on what 
pretext he had withdrawn. Had it 
been on the plea of safeguarding her, 
of considerations for Whitwell, of —— 

In the speculations which followed 
time went swiftly past, and I was at 
Dartford. The “Bull” is an old 
hostelry, famed and galleried, with an 
air which suggested that it had housed 
many eloping lovers. I got out of the 
car and entered, and looked at the 
letter in my hand. It was addresesd 
to Mrs. Mortimer. Until that moment 
I had not realised that it would not 
be Mrs. Whitwell for whom I should 
ask. I could have sent the note in by 
a chambermaid, and have fled, but I 
did not. I was committed now to the 
whole drama, and I braced myself up 
to face it. I resolved to see her and 
give her the letter. I did not suppose 
that she would take advantage of the 
car after that ; but, at least, it was my 
duty to offer it. I could leave it to 
her, and get back somehow myself. 

I inquired of a waiter who ambled 
up to me. 

“Is Mrs. Mortimer here ? ” I asked. 

“Yes, sir. A lady’s come, sir,” he 
returned, examining me civilly, but 
with interest. I hesitated a moment. 

“Will you tell her,” said I, “ that 
a gentleman wishes to see her ? ” 

The hour was late; the waiter was 
indubitably interested in me. The 
engine of the car was whining in the 
street. It got on my nerves. “For 
goodness’ sake, stop it,”’ I cried, going 
to the door. In the calm that ensued 





THE REVOKE. 


I had time to get uncomfortable. 
The waiter had shown me into a small 
and empty reception room. The door 
creaked suddenly, and opened. I turned 
my head, pulling myself together to 
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stand. I was staggered; I thought 
I had fallen into a Palais Royal farce 
or a madhouse. 

“ Fruitless |’ I stammered. 

She was a woman of thirty, hand- 


| 
| 


**A woman entered, tall, buoyant, and gracefully erect.” 


“face the music.’”” A woman entered, 
tall, buoyant, and gracefully erect. 
“It’s right that you should know 
that your journey is fruitless,” she said 
coldly. 
For the life of me I could not under- 


some and stately, and with a remark- 
able gift of facial expression. That 
expression was now one of mingled 
contempt, dislike, and triumph. 

“You will not find your victim here,” 
she said, with judicial severity. 
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Something of an explanation dawned 
on me. ‘‘ Mrs. Whit——-, Mrs. Morti- 
mer is not here ? ”’ I asked. 

“No ; at my persuasion she did not 
come.” 

I gave vent to a sigh of relief. “I 
am heartily glad,” I said. 

Her expression changed to one of 
marked hatred and anger. Her cold- 
ness vanished. “You dare to say 
that!” she cried. ‘‘ You dare to play 
the hypocrite like that! Ah, believe 
me, I know the story. It’s only too 
old a story, and will be, alas, until our 
sex: You trick an unfortunate, 
helpless woman into believing she 
cares for you, and get her to throw 
over all her obligations and duties for 
your sake. And then you dare to say 
that you are glad she sees wisdom at 
the eleventh hour. Oh, it’s abomin- 
able! You are detestable!” 

“But pardon me,” I began. ‘“‘ [——” 

“IT know your sort,” she declared, 
interrupting me, and looking very 
handsome in her indignation. “ You 
lie in wait for your prey. You are 

“without moral sense. The look of you 


is enough. Anyone could tell from 
your appearance what you were. You 


” 


are satyrs in your pursuit of—of 

“ But,” I managed to get in through 
this moment of uncertainty. “I am 
not Carew.” 

For a second she was taken aback ; 
then she recovered. “It doesn’t 
matter,’ she said. ‘You are his 
creature ; you are in his confidence. 
I think, if anything, that makes you 
worse.” 

I held out the note, writhing under 
this biting denunciation. “ Will you 
please read that ?” I said. 

She looked at the superscription. 
“Tt is not for me,” she said scornfully. 
Honestly I had in my alarm clean for- 
gotten the fact. 

“Anyway, it is for Mrs.—Mrs. 
Mortimer,” I explained meekly, “‘ and 
I have every reason to believe that it 
announces his withdrawal from a 
position which would have been disas- 
trous for all concerned.” 

There was silence while she examined 
me, and I tried to recall what she had 
said about my personal appearance. 
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“Ts this true ? ” she asked at last. 

I assured her it was. “I have just 
come from Carew, with whom I hope 
my remonstrances had some effect.” 

Her stage attitude had collapsed 
altogether. “ I had it out with Peggy,” 
she blurted forth. ‘I saw something 
was wrong ; I dissuaded her at the last 
moment—caught her at the station— 
and came on to meet you—I mean 
him.” 

I wondered how Carew would have 
met her. 

The silence between us being a little 
awkward; ‘‘I have a car outside,” I 
said. “Can I be of service in taking 
you back to town?” 

She thanked me, rather diffidently 
now. She was no longer her outraged 
sex rampant, but a mere woman feeling 
the embarrassments of a difficult situa- 
tion. If she had not assented she 
would have had to remain there all 
night. We drove through a dark 
night, and I forbore to turn on the 
electric light in the limousine. We 
could not see each other’s faces, and we 
talked perfunctorily. I think she was 
exhausted with the emotions of her 
part ; and I was heartily tired of mine. 
We threw them up together, almost as 
if by mutual agreement, when we 
reached London. The flashing lights 
of the streets revealed to me then a 
tremulous lip, and a collapsed courage. 
She was really very beautiful, and had 
been badly shaken. I got her upon the 
subject of roses which she adored, and 
her garden which she cultivated in a 
beautiful country valley. It was 
thence I gathered that she had dropped 
upon London and her friend’s crisis 
unexpectedly. She was _ charming 
about gardens, and had a delicate 
taste in poetry. She was smiling ere 
we reached Charing Cross. 

“There is one thing I want to ask 
you before you leave me,” I said 
timidly, as I shook hands with her on 
the pavement before the Whitwells’ 
bijou house. I was thinking ruefully 
of her description of my face. “ After 
this, I shall never be invited here again. 
I valued the privileges of that pleasant 
friendship. I want to ask if you will 
allow me to replace it by yours.” 





THE REVOKE. 


“ Oh, but you will,” she protested. 

I knew better. I pressed the point 
and she consented prettily. 

What Carew had written I never 
knew, but I was right. Mrs. Whitwell, 
of course, had to hear the proceedings 
of the night so far as the “ Bull” was 
concerned. I was not asked to her 
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house any more, and even Whitwell, 
having no doubt received some garbled 
version, was very cool towards me. 
But I have often since visited the 
valley and the garden. Carew, on the 
other hand, was very friendly after- 
wards ; and I think I understood the 
meaning of that revoke. 





“THE GARDEN OF LONG AGO.” 


H Goodman Wind can you tell the way 
QO To the Garden of Long Ago, 

With its bushes of rosemary green and grey 

And the lavender blossoms that rustle and sway, 
With the purple of thyme below ? 


Oh Goodman Wind do you know the gate, 

Set close in the hedge of yew, 
Where the pink China roses watch early and late 
And the sentinel lilies stand ever and wait 

Thro’ the gold and the moon-sheen and dew ? 


Oh Goodman Wind I have tried so long, 
I have wander’d so far away, 
But I never can find ’mid the hurrying throng 
A kind voice to tell me which turning is wrong 
To the garden of green and grey, 
And the paths are so many, the ways are so steep, 
And my steps are but weary and slow, 
Let me journey with you, at your side let me keep, 
Thro’ the roses and red poppies nodding to sleep, 
Down the sweet lanes of Mem’ry where shadows lie deep, 
To the Garden of Long Ago. 


Aucusta HANcocK 














“ Courtiers and great ladies were in the throng.” 


THE POPULAR THEATRE OF THE DAY. 


BEHIND THE SCENES AT A CINEMATOGRAPH REHEARSAL 


BY CHARLES DAWBARN. 


HE Roi Soleil, Moliére, Montes- 
pan! It flashed upon me in a 
second. My historic sense con- 

veyed the picture and its significance 
to my brain with the rapidity of a 
cinematograph. A_cinematograph ! 
What was the instrument over there 
with handle perpetually turning, and 
the little man in a bowler hat talking 
authoritatively even to the King, and 
the crowd beyond, in the most obvious 
and commonplace twentieth-century 
clothes? Yes, a cinematograph re- 
hearsal, and nothing more. 

“ Halte!” said the halberdier. I 
rubbed my eyes. I had visited the 
chateau of Versailles the previous 
evening and it looked as it had 
ever done. The sun shone upon the 
Le Nétre gardens ; the fountains were 
playing, for it was a public féte day. 
Notwithstanding the crowd, which 
was everywhere, one dwelt alone 
in the cool shades of the bdosquets 
with memories of Marie Antoin- 
ette, La Pompadour and the other 
historic personages that have fretted 
their hour upon this stage. But to-day 


it was all changed. The centuries had 
moved backwards. The twentieth had 
plunged straight into the seventeenth. 
The palace was again peopled with a 
monarch and his courtiers. A splendid 
figure, with immense hat and plume, a 
cassock marked with a cross drawn 
over the doublet, top boots eloquent ot 
war, and a halberd glittering in the 
sunlight, guarded the palace door and 
ordered me back with an imperious 
gesture, 

In the distance was a noble pro- 
cession. Courtiers and great ladies 
were in the throng. They had the 
leisurely gait and garments of seven- 
teenth century times as they moved 
grandly from the shade of an avenue 
to the open-gravelled space before the 
chateau, 

And so the vision of those two 
English ladies was true. The ghosts of 
the storied past did really flit through 
these enchanted gardens. But they 
were no ghosts evidently—real flesh 
and blood, and in their conversation 
seemed to treat of earthly things. I 
was not near enough to hear, but 
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judging from their gestures and ex- 
pression, they were exchanging the 
badinage of courts in a light and airy 
manner. Perhaps they were telling of 
royal secrets, mysteries of the ante- 
chamber, stories of intrigues in which 
great names were mixed, In any case, 
their spirits were high, and no _fore- 
bodings of the fall of monarchy. sat 
upon their brows. I heard distinctly 
the clank of swords as high officers 
of the household moved with proud 
deliberation from the green shelter of 
the over-arching trees to the chateau 
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stand out from the rest from the sheer 
simplicity and perfection of his costume. 
It was of Genoese velvet, the colour of 
old gold. And it was trimmed with 
lace of a priceless sort. Beneath his 
be-plumed hat fell the glorious ring- 
lets of his peruke. “L’Etat c'est 
moi.’’ One could imagine him saying 
that as, with a magnificent sweep, 
he took off his hat to the ladies. A 
gallant King, for had he not declared 
that he would bow to a washerwoman ! 
And these gilded fair, who returned the 
royal salute by a low and graceful 





“The Boating Party.’ 


doors now triply guarded, as I saw, 
with gleaming halberds. 

And amidst this ordered tumult, the 
colour of seventeenth-century pageant, 
the King appeared—no doubt about his 
personality. His was too impressive 
a figure for one to be deceived. Be- 
sides, I had seen his portrait hanging 
upon the walls of that very palace, 
which, in humdrum and unromantic 
times, had served as a museum. It was 
the Fourteenth Louis, the Roi Soleil. 

Stately and noble he was, his dress 
sober and yet rich. He seemed to 


obeisance, were evidently no washer- 
women ! 

Before I actually saw the King I 
heard the loud whisper: ‘“ Messieurs, 
le Roi!” His Majesty was proceeding 
from the Parterre du Midi up the 
marble rose-tinted steps which inspired 
those ‘trois marches” of Alfred de 
Musset : 

Que ces trois marches sont jolies | 

Combien ce marbre est noble et doux ! 

Maudit soit du ciel, disions-nous 

Le pied qui les aurait salies. 


I thought how noble he was as he 
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mounted the steps flanked by the 
beautiful cases in which the flowers 
were changed every day to suit the 
royal caprice. (Did not invisible gar- 
deners alter the floral appearance of 
the parterres every few hours?) And 
below was the Orangery, reached by 
the hundred marble steps, and the 
Piéce d’Eau dug by the Swiss Guards 
of the King. 

Very stately, but withal gracious, 
was his Majesty. 

There was a visible halt in the 
assemblage, and then an irregular, 
hesitating movement as if the throng 
doubted what it should do next. I 
saw a figure detach itself from the rest 
and walk slowly, with a certain 
dignity, towards his Majesty. He had 
a handsome cloak flung about his 
shoulders, and a peruke as beautifully 
curled as that of the King, but of a 
darker colour. 
| Louis watched him narrowly for an 
instant, and then a name crossed his 
lips. ‘‘ Moliére,” he said, quite dis- 


tinctly. And so this was the historic 
meeting between the great comic poet 


and his Sovereign! How fortunate to 
witness, with my own eyes, so glorious 
a spectacle! I felt the current of 
electricity in the air—an atmosphere 
charged with doubt and possible ex- 
plosion. A fine scorn seemed to express 
itself in the traits of Moliére, and his 
delicately-pencilled eyebrows bespoke 
interrogation not unmixed with irony. 
But there was nothing in his perfect 
manner to betray the least ruffle of 
concern. His step was sure, and his 
carriage that of a man conscious of his 
destiny ; and yet there was obvious 
uncertainty in the background. Cour- 
tiers were upon the gut vive. 

What had happened? King and 
poet had quarrelled. I confess I did 
not know the intimate history of the 
Court sufficiently to realise until that 
moment that there had been a break in 
the cordial relations of royal ‘patron 
and protégé. But the tension was un- 
mistakable. Upon the faces of that 
gorgeous company was writ the doubt 
expressed in the murmured alternative : 
“ Royal‘pardon or the Bastille ? ” 

The Bastille! Then the quarrel had 
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been serious. Had the caustic wit been 
making play with Majesty? Whilst 
I turned these things in my mind the 
picture was rapidly unfolding itself, 
Sun King and poetic genius were now 
within a few paces of each other. The 
subject took off his hat in a grave 
salute, bent low and kissed the royal 
hand, whereupon the King clapped him 
on the back. 

The witnesses of this scene were 
strangely thrilled They were aston- 
ished at its dénouement,; they had 
expected, no doubt, an instant arrest 
As to Moliére, his sang-froid never 
deserted him fora moment. After the 
kingly graciousness, one of the ladies 
of the Court, extremely fair to look 
upon, made a forward movement. Her 
face was framed in wondrous ringlets 
that vastly became the Grecian regu- 
larity of her features ; and her dress, 
of light flowered silk, was set off by a 
gorgeous mantle of old rose velvet 
which hung from the shoulders and 
formed a train. Again I had no diffi- 
culty in establishing identities. Here 
was evidently Montespan, then coming 
into favour with the King. I saw her 
eyes gleam roguishly as Moliére 
approached. Taking her lily-white hand 
in his, he raised it gallantly to his lips. 

There was a decided charm and 
beauty in this evocation of old times. 
I watched with interest the perform- 
ance. How careful the stage director 
was that the gestures should be correct 
and that every part of the picture 
co-ordinated with the rest. And so 
each movement was rehearsed until it 
became perfect. 

“No, not like that, but like this,” 
he would say, taking off his hat with a 
beautiful sweep to show the manner of 
a royal salute. 

And again the wide-frilled breeches 
of Moliére were much too large for him 
and slipped down over the knees, so 
that when he walked to meet the King 
his progress looked like a perpetual 
nod. These, and a dozen other points 
I noticed, such as the politeness shown 
to the ladies and the curtness to the 
men. “‘ Mettez vous la, je vous prie,” 
he said, imploringly, to the women ; 
whilst he addressed commands, like a 
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““Messieurs le Roi!” 


drill sergeant, to the male performers. Amusement is not wanting, never- 
Is it not true in France that an actress theless, from these performances. 
is always an “ artiste,’ whilst an actor Sometimes it is a long day in the woods, 


is a cabot—a mere actor-fellow ? with fun and frolic thrown in with the 


“* Those enchanted gardens,” 
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twenty francs for the engagement. 
High spirits rule amongst the 
ladies, and the men_ sing and 
whistle in the manner affected by the 
stage. 

The persons engaged for the 
“cinema’’ rehearsals are _ really 
artistes of the theatres, and their fees 
are about the same as for a regular 
performance. Leading members of the 
Comédie Frangaise itself have not dis- 
dained to play in classical repertoire 
before the objective of the camera. 
In consequence, these films have cost 
a considerable amount of money to 
produce. Some of the best and most 
interesting series, particularly out-of- 
door scenes, sailors’ love stories and 
the rest, come from Italy, where exists 
a national genius for gesture. 

Out in the woods the actors of the 
“cinema ”’ may be seen ; they are pre- 
paring the scene of a great crime: 
there is a boat upon the lake and in it 
are a man and a girl. The boat is 
pushed off and is rapidly rowed into 
the middle. It begins to sink, visibly ; 
the woman is mad with terror. On her 
distorted countenance appears the con- 
sciousness of approaching death. The 
gunwale of the boat is on a level with 
the water; now it is below! The 
shrieking of the woman, struggling in the 
water, has brought people to the banks. 
There are forest guards with short 
swords and three-cornered hats, having 
a real Napoleonic air; blue-bloused 
peasants and a huntsman or two. The 
woman will be rescued, her would-be 
murderer will narrowly escape lynching, 
—and there will be a beautiful film for 
the Cinéma Pathé. And no doubt the 
water was not deep enough to drown 
anybody. 

The scene changes. It is no longer the 
forest, no longer Nature controlled by 
landscape gardeners, but a theatre, 
arranged much as an ordinary one 
would be, only one remarks the pre- 
valence of grey—grey tablecloths and 
grey pillows on a bed in the corner ; 
under the artificial light the grey be- 
comes white. It is the interior of a 
restaurant, one of those resorts of the 
Anglo-Saxon company of revellers who 
love red-blooded life and to feel their 
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pulses stirred by wanton music and the 
sensuous dance. 

It is an amazing night evidently, 
The red-coated orchestra plays with 
fury ; there is an air of suppressed ‘ex- 
citement as if something were going to 
happen. The atmosphere is fully 
charged. Nerves have been over- 
wrought by the expectation: of: great 
events and stimulated by champagne. 
There is a supper party that attracts 
attention. Two women and a man are 
seated at a table in view of everyone, 
Presently a third guest arrives. She 
is beautifully dressed and _ belongs 
evidently to that gilded class which 
floats indolently from flower to flower 
gathering sweet poisonous enjoyment 
from every petal. 

The orchestra plays a maddening 
waltz ; the air pulsates—subtle incense 
to Terpsichore which cannot be re- 
sisted. And the wonderful-looking 
woman sitting at the front table begins 
to dance in a maddening, suggestive 
sort of way. What a lovely creature 
she is—her lines long and sinuous, her 
features mobile, with a wild sort of 
beauty ; her eye dark and _ lustrous, 
such as one sees in southern types. 

She is a living expression of love- 
liness as she dances and her movements 
become madder and madder. At last, 
in the wild exhilaration of the moment, 
she casts off all restraint, and with a 
gesture, as rapid as it is unexpected, 
she bares her shoulder and then dis- 
robes—a palpitating figure in white 
and summary dessous. 

It is scandalous, but it is fascinating, 
too—the superb shoulders, the swan- 
like neck, the beautifully slim arms, 
the delicately-shaped ankles. There 
is the intoxication of music, of light, of 
I do not know what beside, in her 
manner of outstretching arms and 
hands as if invoking an unseen god. 
It is an Oriental picture of dreamy sug- 
gestion—some story perhaps culled 
from the Arabian Nights. ; 

And the music creeps nearer, seeming 
to envelope her, to cast a chromatic 
veil over her shimmering shoulders. 
The chef d’orchestre, scarlet-coated like 
his fellows, has moved down from his 
dais, advanced between the tables, 
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where sits the cosmopolitan world, 
until he stands beside the dancer, just 
keeping out of range of hands and feet. 

With that mocking smile of his he 
insinuates that she would like a par- 
ticular air. In the full sway of her 
emotion she is annoyed at the inter- 
ruption and frowns the man away. 
She seems to say: “No; I want to 
dance as I feel inclined to-day; to 
express the devil that isin me. Leave 
me alone.” 

But with the rapacity of his kind, 
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several fragments. The largest she 
selects to trample upon with her little 
high-heeled shoes. 

The tremendous pas seus has come to 
an end, with its pinnacle of passion and 
its display—sensational, if uncon- 
scious—of lingerte. And when the violin 
has broken in her hands, the elderly 
beau, who has been sitting at the table, 
approaches, and with a protective and 
indulgent air, hands the still smiling 
musician a note in compensation for 
the damage. 











“The hero of a thousand comic situations.’ 


and perhaps with some diabolic wish to 
strain her endurance to the breaking 
point, to taunt, to conquer this strange 
wilful creature, he persists in his 
obtrusion. ‘ Allez vous-en!”’ she 
hisses between her teeth, above the 
band, now playing louder than ever. 
But he will not heed, and so she seizes 
the exasperating instrument in her 
blue-veined hands and dashes it on the 
table where her friends have feasted— 
with the champagne slanting tipsily in 
the ice-pail—and it smashes _ into 


.She, the central figure, sinks down 
into a kind of torpor ; her eyes assume 
a glassy look. Memories, too poignant 


for words, crowd in upon her. Tears 
trickle softly down the painted cheeks. 

It is not difficult to reconstitute her 
life: early days in an Alpine village; 
then the captivations of the city 
calling across the wilds; the arrival in 
Paris ; the thousand temptations ; the 
meteoric carecr; wild pleasures tinged 
with wormwood ; the rich protector; 
disgust; a moment’s forgetfulness 
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humiliation—it was all written in that 
youthful face now buried in the delicate 
hands. 

This is the theatre of the Gens de 
Lettres at Vincennes, where also are 
the Pathé factory and theatre. But 
the ‘ Cinema” Theatre is everywhere. 
The traffic stays a while in the Place 
de Opéra; there is an accident: 
motor-cab collides with elegant coupé, 
and you learn that the magician with 
the instantaneous lens has been at it 
again. Or it is a vivid street scene : 
the hero of a thousand comic situations 
is running away and the crowd is run- 
ning after him, delighting in the chase. 
And to-morrow you will have the 
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incident retold in living, quivering 
films. 

Doubtless, harm is being done to 
theatrical enterprise by the vogue of 
the present spectacle, but both actors 
and dramatists may learn something 
of their art from these representations. 
The effect should be to heighten 
popular appreciation for the theatre, 
for here at once is seen, with exag- 
gerated emphasis, the intolerance of 
faulty gesture. The “natural” is 
exalted, whilst the stiff and artificial 
stand condemned. And, again, the 
modern lantern show preaches that 
wonderful dramatic lesson : “‘ The sup- 
pression of the unessential.”’ 


The Photographs are given by permission of Pathé Fréres. 


THE HORSESHOE. 


i . if a horseshoe you should see, 


Pray take it home most carefully, 


And nail it up immediately. 


Evil sprites with inky wings, 


Imps and witches fear it, 
Wicked little ugly things, 


They will not come near it. 


So if a horseshoe you should see, 


Pray take it home most carefully, 


And nail it up immediately. 


N.B.—I quite forgot to say 


That you must hang it up this way, 


Because the other way about 


The luck is sure to tumble out. 


HELEN TAYLOR. 











T the foot of the staircase that 
A led up to the reception rooms 
Diane de Gimeuse made the 
mistake of looking at herself in a glass. 
She was seized with a boundless sense 
of despair ; and it needed all her self- 
control to prevent her from bursting 
into sobs. 

After reigning for more than thirty 
years as the loveliest woman in Paris, 
Diane was abdicating. She had 
gone into a long retirement, and 
was now returning to society for 
the first time, and returning with 
white hair. 

Her friend, Mme. Arnold, at whose 
house she was making her reappear- 
ance, met her in the doorway of the 


* Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, 
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great drawing - room 
and whispered to her: 
“Try to smile, Diane, 
and you will still be the 
prettiest woman here.” 
Diane could not smile. 
Besides, what was the good? No 
one was looking at her ; and she 
remembered the stir and the move- 
ment of curiosity which her arrival 
used to provoke, in the old days, 
wherever she went. 

A tall man, with a grey moustache, 
came and kissed Mme. Arnold’s hand. 
Her duties as hostess calling her else- 
where, she kept him back : 

“So you have come, _ illustrious 
novelist! Well, my dear Villeneuve, 
won’t you give your arm to Mme. de 
But how silly of me! I was 
just going to introduce you, and 
you have known each other for 
years |” 

Then she hurried away. Villeneuve 
hesitated for a second, while offering 
his arm, and Diane said : 

“ Confess, monsieur, that you do not 
recognise me.” 

He replied, frankly : 

“As a matter of fact, I did not 
recognise you at first.” 

“It’s my white hair, is it not? 
makes a great difference in me.” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘ It improves you 
immensely.” 

“That’s very nice of you,” she re- 
plied. ‘‘ But, really, I should not have 
minded. I have only three or four 
times had the pleasure of meeting you ; 
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and I could hardly expect you to 
remember.” 

They sat down a little to one side, in 
a corner from which they were able to 
watch the younger people dancing. 
Diane, filled with melancholy impres- 
sions, was silent. She observed her 
former rivals. They were all still 
struggling to maintain their outward 
charms ; and Diane asked herself pain- 
fully whether she too could not have 
postponed the irremediable renuncia- 
tion. But, seeing that Villeneuve was 
looking at her, she drew herself up and 
smiled, in spite of herself. 

Then he said : 

“T paid you a stereotyped compli- 
ment just now, when I told you that 
the change had improved you. But I 
want to say so again, because I mean it.”’ 

“ Really ? ” she asked. 

“Yes, there is something gentler 
about you, something more approach- 
able.” 

“So I looked neither gentle nor 
approachable, when I had fair hair and 
dressed like a girl? ” 

“T don’t know what you were like 
then. I see you as you are.” 

“And the woman that I am,” she 
said, in a voice with which a touch of 
irony and a touch of bitterness were 
blended, “‘ finds greater favour in the 
eyes of Villeneuve the novelist ? ” 

“Ts it an offence, on my part, if she 
does?” 

“ An offence against the past, yes.” 

“Tah! Yesterday’s past is so near ! 


What separates you from it? The 
colour of your hair.” 
“And a few wrinkles,’ she mur- 


mured. “Let us talk of something 
else, do you mind ? ” 

They chatted at random, first in an 
indifferent tone, afterwards more inti- 
mately, as though their liking for 
each other sprang rather from the 
sound of their voices than from the 
words which they uttered. Then they 
were silent, and Diane thought that 
he was seeking a pretext to leave her. 
Soon, however, she perceived, without 
turning her head, that he once more 
had his eyes fixed upon her. And this 
persistence gave her a certain feeling 
of embarrassment. 





THE BEAUTIFUL MADAME DE GIMEUSE. 


At last Villeneuve said : 

“You know I am something of a 
professional psychologist ? It’s as good 
a trade as another. Would you say 
that it gives me the right to put a very 
indiscreet question to you ? ” 

“Yes, for I shall still have the right 
not to reply.” 

“Well, I should like to know. ... 
There is something that interests me 
immensely. Why or how did you come 
to resolve ‘a 

“ To cease being the beautiful Mme. 
de Gimeuse ? ” she said, completing the 
sentence for him. 

““No, but to cease insisting upon 
being thought so.” 

“Oh, I took the resolution when I 
felt that it was necessary. Perhaps I 
even felt it too late.” 

“But there must have been some- 
thing, an incident of some kind ? ” 

“ Not at all.” 

“ Still . 

‘“ There was nothing at all, I tell you.”’ 

“You won’t answer ? ”’ 

“ae: 

“A glass of champagne, then.” 

“ With pleasure.” 

She took the glass which he handed 
her, drank it almost at a draught, and at 
once, changing her mind, murmured : 

“ After all, if it interests you, why 
shouldn’t I tell you? But, as I say, 
nothing happened out of the way— 
at most, a rather painful little tragedy 
of conscience—hardly that even. Yes, 
the only incident took place within 
myself, within my understanding, as 
the result of a number of tiny facts. 
It was mostly weariness, you know, 
an infinite weariness, a sort of dejec- 
tion. From one day, almost, to the 
next, I had had enough of being the 
beautiful Mme. de Gimeuse, and especi- 
ally of being nothing but that. I 
suddenly realised that, in order to 
remain the beautiful Mme. de Gimeuse, 
whom the poets sang and whom the 
world had accepted as an article of 
faith, I had sacrificed all my tastes, all 
my preferences, all my dreams, my 
very life, which, after all, I could 
easily have begun anew after the death 
of my husband. I was beautiful—that 
was enough. Beauty, in those far-away 
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times—and yet so near !—seemed to 
me a function that must needs be 
fulfilled, a vocation to which one is 
obliged to yield. Had I a brain, had 
I any qualities of heart and mind? I 
do not know. I was the beautiful 
Mme. de Gimeuse, and I proved it by 
attending every party, and every first 
night, and I proved it by remaining 
beautiful whatever happened, what- 
ever my mood might be from day to 
day. Do you see the torture of it ?”’ 

“Ts it a torture ?”’ he asked. ‘“‘ Are 
you sure?” 

“Tt is a torture,’”’ she declared. “ At 
least, from the years when the lies 
begin. One triumphs at first, because 
one is the stronger, and imposes upon 
people. And then comes doubt, and 
then despair. And then comes the 
struggle—the constant, daily, crafty 
struggle—the struggle with one’s figure, 
the struggle with one’s wrinkles, and 
we worry and cast about and haunt the 
masseuses and the beauty specialists, 
and we try newspaper receipts and 
drugs advertised by every sort of 
quack, until one ends by becoming 
nothing more than a painted, plastered 
doll, and by lying and having to lie 
more and more every day. Ah, no, 
no, no; I had had enough of it!” 

There was a long silence between 
them. Then Villeneuve said : 

“Have you never been in love?” 

“‘T never had time. Besides, I did 
not attract love.” 

“What attracts love is not so much 
beauty as charm.” 

“A charm which I did not possess ? ”’ 

“Yes, but your beauty used to hide 
it. I received that impression one even- 
ing when I was talking to you at the 
Opera. Beauty ends by becoming a 
mask behind which a number of other 
beauties—beauties much greater and 
much more captivating—lie concealed. 
Those are the beauties which one sees 
in you to-day. They are resuming 
their natural place.’”’ And, lowering 
his voice, he added : “ And it is a very 
touching sight.” 


She raised her eyes to his. The 


glance which they exchanged was one 
of friendship. They felt full of loyalty, 
one for the other ; and Diane went on 
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speaking, revealing corners of her soul 
which she herself discovered with a 
certain astonishment. 

Then Villeneuve, in his turn, told her 
his life, the mortifications he had under- 
gone, the vanity of ambition and success, 

“But you have loved ? ” she asked. 

“Twenty times; in other words, 
never ; for real love is endless.” 

It was growing late. She gave him 
her hand : 

“Good-bye, and thank you. This 
evening, which I dreaded, has been 
delightful, thanks to you.” 

“No,” he said, “ thanks to yourself 
and to the confidence, the unexpected 
confidence, which you have shown me. 
You had something on your mind ; you 
wanted to unburden yourself ; and you 
found me here.” 

They took a few steps, and she sat 
down again, without any reason. And 
they continued chatting for a long 
time of all the things which they cared 
about. They perceived, in this way, 
that many of these things were alike. 

“ Good-night again,’ said Mme. de 
Gimeuse, “ and this time really.” 

“‘ Good-night,” he said. ‘‘ But when 
shall I see you ? ” 

“One of these days?” 

“When ?” 

“Come to tea on Wednesday.” 

“ Shall we be alone ? ” 

“* Yes.” 

Standing face to face, they shook 
hands and looked, for a moment, into 
the depth of each other’s eyes. And 
Diane felt, from the warmth of Ville- 
neuve’s glance, that she had awakened 
a new emotion in that man’s soul. 

Driving home, she refiected that it 
was the first time, since she had made 
her entrance into society, that she was 
carrying with her, from a party, the 
perturbing thought of a conquest. 
And it was the first day on which she 
had consented to be the beautiful 
Mme. de Gimeuse no longer, and to 
show the wrinkles in her face and the 
snowy whiteness of her hair. 


On the Wednesday, Villeneuve came 
and had tea with Mme. de Gimeuse. 

A month later, the newspapers 
announced their approaching marriage. 
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“We soon learnt that barre! organs are heavy.” 


WITH A BARREL ORGAN. 


IN SEARCH OF MONEY FOR A POOR CHILDREN'S HOLIDAY FUND. 


BY FRANK A. MORGAN AND HARRY G. HOPKINS, 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. PEDDIE. 


Grinder, winsome grinsome Grinder ! 
They who see thee, and whose soul 
Melts not at thy charms, are blinder 
Than a trebly-bandaged mole. 
They to whom thy curt, yet clever, 
Talk, thy music and thine ape, 
Seem not to be joys for ever 
Are but brutes in human shape ! 
C. S. CALVERLEY. 


“PTANHE barrel organ waiting for 

: you at St. Bride Street 

Friday at nine,” 
telegram. 

There was no escape for us now. In 
a light adventurous moment we had 
made an offer, and serious people had 
accepted it. What before had seemed 
a humorous possibility had now be- 
come a task to be carried through. We 
had to play a barrel organ in the streets 
of London ! 

At the appointed hour we were 
there ; and there, too, was the barrel 
organ, and the bills which announced 
to a curious world that we were 
amateurs at this musical game, armed 
with authority to collect money for a 
poor children’s holiday fund, and with 
boxes in which to collect it. 

Sternly we fixed up the bills, and 
placed two of the boxes in inviting 
airay upon the organ; then, with a 
silent prayer to Mercury, the old god 
of luck (and of gold mines), we started 


so ran the 
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on our way down the Strand. We were 
to discover many new facts that day, 
but our most important discovery 
came to us first. We soon learnt that 
barrel organs are heavy—a “ stu- 
pendous load,” as Calverley has it 
(Had he ever pulled one ? we wonder)— 
also that they are not made with two- 
speed gears, and consequently are not 
easy to pull uphill. 

We would play our way noisily and 
directly down the Strand until we came 
to Charing Cross ; from there we would 
walk up Regent Street, and thence 
into Oxford Street and Holborn. By 
the time we got to Holborn Circus with 
full boxes and cheerful hearts it would 
be dusk ; then we would take our organ 
back to its dingy home in Clerkenwell. 
So we calculated. Ah, if youth but 
knew ! 


Hateful is the dark blue helm 
Vaulted o’er the dark blue suit. 





We soon learnt the power of the 
police ! 

Just beyond the Law Courts we 
made our first stand, and No. 1 turned 
the handle. All you musical people 
who have inwardly sneered—perhaps 
openly cursed—at the organ grinder 
as a vulgar fellow who cannot keep 
time, learn from us that there is abso- 
lutely no connection between the pace 
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at which the organ handle revolves and 
the time of the music. In future, 
therefore, remember and be lenient. 
This, however, was not our only 
trouble. The tunes themselves, we 
soon discovered, were terrible—jingling 
fragments from forgotten operas, 
poverty-stricken airs with raucous 
hammer-like harmony. However, we 
soon schooled ourselves and stifled our 
esthetic bias, and in time one of us at 
least developed quite a fondness for 
the familiar ever-repeating tunes. 

In the Strand itself, however, we had 
no chance to repeat ourselves. Those 
police! Were they really acting from 
a sense of duty, or, being musical, did 
they object to 
barrel organs ? 
Or were they 
impelled by 
a native dislike 
for beggars— 
even charit- 
able ones? 
Whatever the 
reason, they 
were constant- 
ly moving us 
on. We were 
rather afraid 
of them at 
first, and from 
our inexperi- 
ence did not 
know how to 
deal with 
them, and 
showed our ignorance by stopping 
to argue. Now a cunning man 
never does that—he moves on until 
out of sight. That sort of cunning, 
however, is acquired. Later we 
learned to move off when we saw a 
policeman coming, for he that fights 
and runs away Later still we 
reached a higher stage of cunning. We 
talked the “‘ bobbies’”’ round—made 
them smile, and sometimes even made 
them contribute ! 

Our first profitable stand was outside 
King’s College. Oh, the mere joy of 
begging, the cool silver shock ! 


when a quiet-looking lady gave us a 
That is 
there, 


shilling ! 
to us 


what happened 
and that is why we 





. 
‘Boys and loafers would insist on staying near our organ.” 
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shall always think kindly of King’s 
College, London. 

Emphatically, the police were a 
nuisance. They would not let us play 
in the main streets, and by the time we 
had reached Charing Cross we had 
reconciled ourselves to the side streets, 
or rather to posts just off the main 
roads. 

Dear Regent Street and your off- 
shoots, never shall we forget your kind- 
ness. When the cruel policeman 
banished us from your main stream, 
you welcomed us in your tributaries— 
Maddox Street, Conduit Street, and all 
that lie round about. And what a 
welcome it was! Here we had our 
first taste of 
that gener- 
osity which 
only girls pos- 
sess. From 
the cigarette 
factory and 
the typists’ 
office they 
leaned, giving 
us encourag 
ing smiles, 
and, better 
still, pennies 
galore. There 
is no greater 
joy on earth 
than to catch 
pennies 
thrown from 
high windows. 
Imagine then, worldly reader, what joy 
was ours outside Peter Robinson’s, or 
rather in the side turning opposite their 
stately establishment. The assistants 
showered coppers on us, and we—when 
we were not stooping to pick them up— 
were bowing our thanks to the world 
above. 

The afternoon was not a great 
success, but after a delightful tea we 
started out once more. For awhile we 


clung to Southampton Row and 
the side streets of Holborn, The 
evening was a pleasant time. Only 


one difficulty stood in our way—we 
could not keep the crowd clear. 
Boys and loafers would insist on staying 
near our organ. Moreover, not all of 
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them saw the force of our argument 
when we pleaded with them, explaining 
that the police would turn us away if 
they stayed. As one of them said: 
“Garn, they won't clear you off; 
you're toffs |” 

Many things were said to us that day : 

“Here’s a penny, old chap. If I 
could manage it I’d make it a dollar.” 

“Will you help? We assure you it 
is hard work.” 

“Good luck, my boy. It’s for a 
good cause.” “ Real gents, ain’t they ? 
Very good of ’em,I reckon” (heard in 
passing). ‘No, I’m too poor” (this 
said sweetly). “‘ Yes, a little for the 
children, and the 
rest for them- 
selves!”” One old 
lady, after asking, 
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In Holborn we had a pleasant shock, 
discovering at this late hour that No. o 
on the dial plate indicated a tune, and 
the tune was “ Thora,” the darling air 
of the sentimental and the best among 
a mediocre collection. 

The hour was late, and we were very 
tired, so we resolved to take our organ 
back to Clerkenwell. Little Italy, they 
call the district, but we found no trace 
of olives or vineyards, or tropical sun 
in those intersecting streets. That 
perhaps was because of the darkness. 
Through the dark, over the cobbles, 
eventually we came to the home of 
the barrel organ, the place where they 
manufacture and 
store these trundling 
jingly instruments, 
and hire them out 





“ You're really gen- 
uine?”’ gave us 2d. 
And a dear old man 
in a silk hat dropped 
half-a-crown in the 
box. 

Holborn in the 
evening was very 
enjoyable. Our 
organ created quite % 
a stir on the tops 
of ’buses, and, 
better still, we found 
the passers-by not 
deaf to our appeal. 
We had learnt by 
now that it is the 
unpretentious that 


give. Business men « /¢ was bold, nay foolish, of us to attack Whitehall.’ 


in silk hats and 

ladies with hobble skirts were hopeless. 
The besilked men, perhaps, were cynical, 
and the hobblers, it may be, had spent 
all their money on their clothes. 
Possibly, however, we had not enough 
experience on which to generalise, but 
the fact stands out that only two men 
wearing silk hats gave to us, and in 
these two cases the help was un- 
solicited, 

However, we were getting more 
money than we had dared to expect. 
Unannounced, unadvertised, we had 
only our own efforts to help us, and the 
Wonder is that the police did not lock us 
up. Once we barely escaped this fate. 








to the energetic 
poor, the familiar 
organ grinders of 
our London streets. 

Oh, the comfort 
of having no organ 
to drag along! 
We hurried along 
Farringdon Road 
with light hearts 
and boxes not so 
very light, eager to 
count out the 
money. With the 
aid of a Fund 
representative we 
soon discovered that 
we had _ collected 
{1 15s. 7$d. that 
day. 

The next morning we sallied down 
the Strand, with one day’s experience 
as organ grinders behind us, and a long 
day—in fact, Saturday—before us. 
Our plan was to work from Charing 
Cross, down Whitehall to Victoria 
Street, and from there along Grosvenor 
Place to Marble Arch. Thence we 
would trudge up Maida Vale and take 
High Road, Kilburn, by storm on 
Saturday night. For, as we have 
already mentioned, we had by now 
discovered that the richest people do 
not give to beggars, and so we had 
great hopes of Kilburn. 

It was bold—nay, foolish—of us to 
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attack Whitehall. Imagine the mighty 
men of the War Office and of the 
Admiralty listening with patience to 
the strains of a barrel organ! Of 
course we were turned away! How- 
ever, the kind fates would not let 
us be depressed for long, They put 
Westminster Abbey in our way, and 
we gathered of the crumbs which 
fall from the traveller’s scrip. The 
only thing that can be said against 
Westminster Abbey is that, perhaps, it 
spoilt our taste for copper coins. Oh, 
the silver that came from men and 
women walking past with their guide 
books in their hands, and how gloriously 
the new sixpences glistened in the rays 
of the sun as they slid into our boxes”! 
It was a heavenly 
experience. Even 
the policeman was 
kind, ‘and forbore 
to move us on, 

Each time a 
shilling was placed 
in the box the one 
playing the organ 
invariably quick- 
ened the time, so 
that the handle 
flew round and he 
played “ Thora” 
as if she were the 
‘* Pretty Little 
Girl from No- 
where,”’ and made 
that plaintive in- 
junction ‘‘ Break the News to Mother ’ 
bear a brotherly likeness to the saucy 
invitation ‘‘ Put Me Amongst the 
Girls.” 

However, all good things, as Aris- 
totle says, have a limit to them. So 
the policeman’s tolerance and our stay 
outside the Abbey came to a close. 

After this harvest of silver we 
retired for lunch, and need we describe 
that lunch? Afterwards we pulled 
hopefully into Victoria Street just 
at the hour when the busy people 
there leave their work for the week. 
These busy people, however, have 
fallen into the habit of hurrying, and 
consequently we got little indeed from 
them. Indeed, if it had not been for 


, 


a lady who gave us half-a-crown, we 





“ Oh, the silver that came from men and wemen walking 
past with their guide books!” 
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could have.cried in our vexation, for 
we knew that beyond Victoria Street 
was a barren stretch—Grosvenor Place 
and Park Lane, and we did so want 
some encouragement before we started 
across the uncharitable desert. The 
fates, however, were against us, and 
we had a weary trudge up empty 
Grosvenor Place and empty Park Lane 
till at last we came to the Marble Arch. 

With clenched teeth we pulled up 
Edgware Road to Maida Vale, playing 
occasionally, but with little success. 
In Maida Vale we did not try to collect ; 
instead, one of us played the organ as 
the other pulled along. 

We were now in the middle of 
Saturday afternoon, and we deter- 
mined, after garag- 
ing our organ, to 
have a_ prudent 
rest, so that we 
could start again 
in the evening with 
the necessary 
smile and the en- 
gaging manner; 
and this resolve 
we carried out. 

When we start- 
ed afresh up High 
Road, Kilburn, the 
streets were be- 
ginning to fill with 
the usual Saturday 
night crowd, and 
we were destined 
to have a full and profitable evening. 

Here we were joined by a third 
volunteer—in fact, the son of a piano 
manufacturer, who, nevertheless, had 
no conscientious objection to barrel 
organs, and who by his winning smile 
and wheedling tone proved a most 
useful helper. Now, with two boxes 
in circulation and one upon the organ, | 
we gathered in money—principally 
coppers—at an exhilarating rate. 

By this time we had acquired some 
skill in the art of collecting, and all 
three were agreed that there is no finer 
feeling on earth than the joy of victory 
over a stubborn woman or a sceptical 
man. The generosity of girls was over 
and over again brought home to us, 
though often it required some skill 





























to persuade them to burrow for their 
purses. When a youth with a maiden 
came along, he was, as a rule, a fairly 
easy prey, but we were not satisfied 
until we had coaxed a gift from the 
maiden as well as from the youth. 

Let no one henceforth say a word 
against Suffragettes—at least, not in our 
presence. For from one of their com- 
mittee rooms we extracted nearly two 
shillings. And a newspaper boy would 
insist on giving us a halfpenny. 

Drunken men we found rather diffi- 
cult to manage. One, who was in the 
cantankerous _ stage, 
cast it in our teeth 
that our organ was 
made in Germany, and 
would not believe us 
when we assured him 
that it was of English 
manufacture. Another 
wanted to borrow 
half-a-crown from us, 
following doggedly for 
quite a long way, and 
coming up to us at 
our next stop saying, 
“You can’t think how 
much I want that half- 
a-crown!”’ Another 
tried hard to put a 
packet of ‘‘ Wood- 
bines” into the box. 

In spite of these 
diversions we did con- 
sistently well. For 
three and a half hours 
we played our limited 


up and down the 
main road, and ended up outside the 
Kilburn Empire just in time to catch 
the people as they came out.’¥A 
triumphant finish that was too, and 
one of us will not soon forget the 
gracious smile of a lady who, after 
having once refused, in response to a 
second appeal presented upon bended 
knee, dropped a two-shilling piece into 
his box, exclaiming the while, ‘‘ Well, 
since you are so nice about it!” 
Monday came, and we set out fresh 
and eager. This day we would work 
into Finchley Road, and from there to 
Baker Street. After that we made no 








. : ** Another tried hard to put a packet ° 
selection of music "esiideee* inte the ten.” od Baker Street, leaving 
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plans, save that we were to meet our 
friend of Saturday night in Wigmore 
Street and he was to join us after tea. 
We brought our old friend the organ 
from its enforced retirement among 
motors and motor-bicycles. Strange 
company this! Lazarus in the abode 
of Dives, Music in the home of rushing 
Discord! But now was no time to 
reflect ; we had to work, for it is uphill 
the journey from Maida Vale to Finch- 
ley Road—very uphill. At last we 
reached our goal and found ourselves 
among the comfortable shoppers of 
Hampstead. Nor did 
they disappoint us, 
although the shops 
would not have us at 
any price. Oh, those 
respectable shop- 
keepers, how nervous 
they are, how afraid 
to offend! Or is it 
mere unkindness ? 
There was a fair 
sprinkling of school- 
boys in this neighbour- 
hood ; and it was good 
to appeal to them “ For 
the sake of the old 
school.” At Swiss 
Cottage a well-known 
architect “‘ patronised”’ 
us; and a generous 
brewer’s drayman 
offered to be our 
monkey. Thus we 
made moderate pro- 
gress down towards 


our organ at mid-day 
outside Lord’s Cricket Ground while 
we lunched lightly. After a well- 
earned siesta we attacked Baker 
Street, with no little success. We 
played outside Histed’s because we 
always have had a high opinion of their 
photographic style, and the girls there 
were nice to us. In fact, we shall 
always remember Baker Street kindly 
because of the girls—photographic and 
otherwise. The side streets of Baker 
Street were tame after Westminster 
Abbey and High Road, Kilburn. In- 
deed, we were beginning to feel de- 
pressed when we met musician No. 3, 
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A tea which was substantial in more 
ways than one revived our spirits. Not 
only were we filled with solid things, 
but our boxes too, for we managed, 
without asking, to get silver from 
friends. At tea time we discussed 
tactics, and decided that we would go 
along Great Portland Street and Euston 
Road and from there along Hampstead 
Road into Camden Town. 

Our last night proved as exhilarating 
and as profitable as Saturday night. 
There were, of course, the usual dis- 
comforts ; one part of Great Portland 
Street was especially rude to us. Im- 
mediately after a man had come up and 
with a haughty wave of the arm 


told us to move 
off or he would send 
for the police, a 


uniformed messen- 
ger-boy delivered an 
equally rude message. 
After we had im- 
pressed on him the 
value of politeness, 
an old woman in 
the crowd took up 
the cudgels on our 
behalf, beginning : 
“Garn, young pud- 
den-neck!”’ We left 
them to discuss the 


subject. 
Euston Road and 
Hampstead Road 


yielded us a splendid 
harvest, and we were 
in high spirits. 

Here are some specimens of different 
styles of begging, adapted to suit dif- 
ferent sorts of people : 

To a stately old (or middle-aged) 
ladv: “Madam, will you help the 
children’s fund?”—this in quiet, 
modest tones. “It’s to send slum 
children for a holiday.” ‘‘ Thank you 
very much indeed.” 

To a sailor, heartily: “‘ Now then, 
Jack, dub up! I just got something 
out of a Joey. You're not going to be 
done by a blooming marine? That’s 
the style! Thank’ee.” 


To a clerk: ‘“ You'll help a little, 
won't you, old chap? 
helps. 


Every little 
Thanks.” 
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‘* There was a falr sprinkling of school-boys 
in this neighbourhood.” 





To a business girl: ‘‘ Now you're 
going to give me something, aren’t you ? 
What? No? Oh, yes, of course you 
are! I thought I was right about your 
face. Thanks very much; you're a 
dear.” 

Next we posted ourselves outside the 
Camden and the Bedford Music Halls, 
We did not like the neighbourhood at 
all, but we calculated on catching the 
more prosperous as they went in for the 
second performance. Our calculations 
were right. After all, these are the 
people to give the money. System- 
atic charity does not come their 
way, so they are always ready to 
give on chance occasions, 

However, as we 
said, the neighbour- 
hood was not to our 
liking. We felt as if 
we had been looking 
for pennies among 
dirty straw; and 
seeing that it was 
getting late and our 
boxes were already 
very weighty, we 
determined to make 
for King’s Cross, 
where we would make 
a last effort. 

At King’s Cross we 
caught the strag- 
glers and persuaded 
them to pay toll, 
lavishly spending our 
remaining store of 
smiles and coaxing ways. It was by 
this time nearly eleven o’clock, and we 
decided to bring our musical tour to:a 
close. Packing our boxes away, and 
tearing to pieces the bills which had 
redeemed us from professionalism, we 
hurried towards Clerkenwell. Once more 
we came to the organ factory, and once 
more neatly packed our money boxes 
into a brown paper parcel to disguise 
their nature. Incidentally, while we 
were busy upon this work, we heard one 
of the organ men playing our organ and 
getting a new and strange effect. Hurry- 
ing out from the office to seek an explan- 
ation, we found that by a_ peculiar 
pressing and holding of the dial hand 
he was able to change the whole tone of 
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variety, the 
consciousness of 
uncanny skill! 
But now it was 
too late, and 
we could only 
console our- 
selves with the 
reflection that 
no average 
organ grinder 
could possibly 
finish the day 
with boxes so 
heavily loaded 
as ours.{ Indeed, 
we were told 
that the pro- 
fessional is 








the organ. How vexed we were to think 
what we had missed—the feeling of rich 
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“*@arn! young pudden-neck!” 





A WARNING. 


F you don’t believe in fairies, 

] If for fairies you don’t care, 
If you don’t believe in mermaids 

Who comb their shining hair, 
If you don’t look for trixy elves 
And goblins green and blue, 
If you do not love the little men, 
Then I’d rather not be you. 


For all your dolls will just be dolls, 

Stuffed things with staring eyes, 

And Santa Claus at Christmas time 

Will send you no surprise, 

And all your games will turn out wrong 

When you try to “‘ make believe,” 

For you can’t play “ let’s pretend ”’ with- 
out 

A fairy up your sleeve. 


And unbelieving girls and boys 

Have horrid dreams to tell ; 

Nice dreams are only sent to those 
Who hear the fairy bell, 

Which tinkle-tinkles them to sleep 
And wakes them for the day— 

If you don’t believe in fairies now, 

I’ve nothing more to say. 

Lity SCHOFIELD. 


usually content if he makes _half- 
a-crown fprofit 











day. Our total] 


collections 
amounted to 
£9 6s. 3d, 
which was 
beyond our 
wildest dreams. 
This was 
enough to send 
248 children 
away into the 
country for one 
day, with 
plenty to eat 
and drink; or 
37 children for 
a week, or 18 
for a fortnight 
and 1 for a 
week. 
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A Bargain of Life. 
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By SAMUEL GORDON. 








E brooding stillness of the karoo 

was suddenly broken by a yell 

of pain. Gilroy, wakened out of 
his doze on the verandah of Wilden- 
bosch Farm, sat up just in time to see 
a Kaffir scuttle by, vigorously rubbing 
his woolly pate. A smile flitted over 
Gilroy’s face as he remarked to him- 
self: ‘‘ That’s the third to-day.”’ 

A few moments later Lethbury, the 
owner of the farm, and Gilroy’s host, 
joined him, scowling and still carrying 
his sjambok, and without a word 
threw himself into another chair. 

‘‘ There’s a lot of ill-temper about 
to-day, somewhere, George,’’ said 
Gilroy, eyeing him sideways. 

Lethbury, puffing away at his pipe, 
merely replied with a gesture of im- 
patience. ; 

‘“‘ Hope I’ve got nothing to do with 
it,”’ continued Gilroy. 

“You? Not in the least;’’ said 
the other, moodily. 

“Indirectly, I mean. Perhaps I’m 
getting on your nerves. You’ve had 
three months of me. There’s such a 
thing as outstaying one’s welcome. 
This last couple of weeks you’ve given 
me the idea of a hound straining at the 
leash.”” 

Lethbury sat up. 

“Well, Roy,” he said, after a 
pause, “‘ since you raise the point, I'll 
be frank: You've got it. I want to be 
off again—into the heart of things. 
To the man who, like me, has been 
there before, not once but often, the 
wild becomes a magnet. What’s a 


fellow to do with his surplus energy 
in this Sleepy Hollow, where life’s a 
long siesta? 


Even the cracking of 


black skulls palls as a diversion. 
Yes, Roy, I want to go, and what’s 
more, I’m going.”’ 

** Quite so,”’ said Gilroy, nodding 
vaguely. 

** lve been making preparations for 
the last month or so. That’s why I’ve 
been running so frequently up to 
Bulawayo. It’s the biggest thing I’ve 
yet handled in the way of expeditions. 
Expect I'll be striking in deeper than 
I’ve ever been before. Now you can 
join me, or stay behind and keep Linda 
company.”’ 

Gilroy shook his head with em- 
phasis. 

“I won’t do the one and I won’t do 
the other, thanks. I’m not keen on 
roughing it. It’s time I got me back 
home. But if you’ll let me make a 
suggestion ad 

** Well?’ said Lethbury, not very 
graciously. 

** Throw up this expedition of yours, 
and, if you want a change, take Linda 
with you to Europe.’’ 

Lethbury gave him a quick look. 

‘What makes you say that?’’ he 
asked sharply. 

** Oh, I should think she would like 
it. Six years on the karoo, even with 
an occasional month at Pretoria, is a 
long time for a woman born and bred 
in London. And I’m of opinion you 
might get a sufficient amount of excite- 
ment out of it for yourself.’’ 

“‘ What, in stodgy, over-civilised 
England—or in getting flea-bitten 
from one hotel to another on the Con- 
tinent ?’’ said Lethbury, with wrinkled 
brows. ‘‘ My dear fellow, you’ve got 
strange notions of what’s good for a 
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And I’m not so sure that you’re 


Man. 
an authority on the subject of woman 
either.”’ 

Gilroy laughed pleasantly, despite 
the sting in the other’s words. 

‘* Perhaps not, that is as a class, 


being a poor benighted bachelor. 
But this, you see, happens to be an 
individual instance de 

‘* Which I think you may safely 
leave me to deal with,’’ broke in Leth- 
bury, rising in an ill-concealed huff. 
‘* I’ve dealt with it before, you know.”’ 

‘* Sorry, George. I’m sure I meant 

” 


o—— 


‘“And I meant 





none either,’’ said 
Lethbury, quickly softening at the 
ether’s conciliatory tone. ‘* There 
you’ve gct an example of what this 
ife is making of me. I'm getting to 
sma’l even at you. Take my advice, 
ard come along. Let me show you the 
world as the Creator made it on the 
first day. And there’ll be elephants. 
You won't regret it.”’ 

‘* Thanks, old chap. 
up my mind.”’ 

** All right—just as you like.’ 

And with a shoulder-shrug Lethbury 
strode off. 

Gilroy looked after him, and then, 
in his turn, gave vent to his feelings 
by savagely kicking a hassock near 
by, only to stoop the next instant and 
put it back reverently in its place as 
he remembered that the evening before 
a woman’s feet had rested on it—the 
woman whose cause he had tried to 
plead, and whose plight he had pro- 
bably aggravated by his advocacy. He 
knew well that he himself was neither 
the cause nor the object of Lethbury’s 
irritation. 

Something of the truth of that could 
be gauged from the forbidding look 
with which Lethbury entered his wife’s 
presence. The nature of the woman 
—she was really not much more than a 
girl—expressed itself eloquently in the 
arrangement of her surroundings. The 
refined, sensitive face was in full ac- 
cord with the artistic fittings and furni- 
ture of her room, the hundred and one 
tasteful prettinesses that spoke the 
eclectic delicacy of her mind. In her 
lap rested a piece of needlework over 
which her long, slender hands were 
folded listlessly. She did not look up 


But I’ve made 


, 


as her husband came in. 
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** Mooning asked 
brusquely. 

lor reply she began to fold up her 
embroidery. 

‘‘ I suppose you’re cudgelling your 
brain for more grievances to air to 
Gilroy, eh?’’ 

‘“T’m not aware that I’ve aired any 
grievances to Mr. Gilroy,’ she an- 
swered quietly. 

‘* No—nothing about your six years 
on the farm and all that sort of 
thing ?”’ 

‘I may have said something in a 
casual way of conversation—one has to 
talk about something. You have been 
away such a lot lately.’’ 

“Then I'll give you more oppor- 
tunities for discussing yourself. I’m 
going away again.”’ 

‘* For long ?”’ 

‘*] don’t suppose I'll be back inside 
of six months.’’ 

She stared at him, startled. 

“*] shall be ready in a week,” he 
informed her further. 

** Six months—six months of loneli- 
ness,’’ she repeated in a whisper. 

‘There you go again,’’ he cried, 
fiercely. ‘‘ Always thinking of your- 
self. And the consequence is that you 
go about day in day out with a face as 
long as a fiddle. One might as well 
keep a pet ghost on the premises.” 

‘* George,’’ she said, with a sudden 
resolve, ‘‘if I let you go this time 
without a protest, if I speed you with 
a cheering word and smile, will you 
promise that this is the last time you 
will leave me?’’ 

He faced round on her with a half- 
angry laugh 

‘* Promise? Oh, no, I can’t do that, 
my dear. What on earth am I to do 
with the rest of my life? Mine is not 
a profession that I can carry on in our 
backyard. That’s what it is, you have 
never taken a right view of it. I don’t 
want to walk on stilts, but my idea is 
that I owe a duty to mankind. There’s 
still a lot of pioneer work to be done. 
And there are few that have the ad- 
vantages or the opportunities that I 
have, living as I do on the very edge of 
the unknown, on the threshold, one 
might say, of the world’s mysteries. 
Some one has to solve them—and why 
not [?”’ 

‘* Certainly, why not you?” she said, 


again?’ he 




































quavering, *“ you who have no respon- 
sibilities, no obligations—no Move.’ 

‘* Oh, for goodness’ sake, den’t start 
on that tack. Of course, I love you. 
Perhaps the only reason you have to 
doubt it is the fact that I married you. 
] ought not to have asked you to share 
my life—such as it is. But that doesn’t 
justify you in crippling my ambition— 
in making yourself a millstone round 
my neck. You can’t say I wasn’t 
honest with you. I explained to you 
fully the sort of existence you would 
have to live on the veld, and you were 
gitisfed. 1 think it’s ‘you that is 
breaking the contrtact.”’ 

The cold words seemed to freeze her 
to stone. She rose with a vague air of 
finality. 

‘“‘ Very well, George. I have nothing 
more to say. Your explanation is per- 
fectly adequate.”’ 

Lethbury remained behind, squirm- 
ing with the regretful indeciston of a 
man who feels he has made a blunder 
against his saner judgment and com- 
mitted a wrong against his better self. 
Somehow the trend of the conversation 
had got beyond his control. He had 
meant to convey to her that she was 
still as much to him as she had been 
when fate first threw her in his way, a 
radiant specimen of young English 
womanhood, palpitating with strength 
and hope, full of girlish exuberance, 
and ready to face any and every 
vicissitude of life. He had wanted 
to make clear to her that of his two 
ideals, his wife and his career, the 
former undoubtedly held the premier 
place in his heart, though a sort of self- 
mortifying perverseness made him ap- 
pear to be giving the other the pre- 
ference. It was the same warped 
feeling which now held him back from 
seeking to correct his mistake, from 
eradicating the false impression which 
from her words and manner it was evi- 
dent he had left on her mind. And 
then, by a curious logical turn, his 
anger against himself diverted itself 
upon her, and left her with the major 
share of blame for the misunderstand- 
ing. He reasoned that she had not 
allowed him enough chance to interpret 
himself to her. If she did not know, 
it was because she did not want to 
know. She had given ther womanly 
instinct no scope, and whatever de- 
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ficiencies were left were of her own 
making. And as she had made them, 
so it should be her task to unmake 
them. 

He did not know how thoroughly 
Linda was falling in with his idea. 
Taking advantage of the opportunity 
he had promised her—for Lethbury 
left for Bulawayo, the base of the ex- 
pedition, even some days earlier than 
he had intended—she - threshed the 
matter out with Gilroy in all its bear- 
ings. | Somewhat to her surprise, it 
took her less time and trouble to bring 
him round to her way of thinking than 
she had anticipated. 

The upshot of their deliberations was 
revealed to Lethbury on his return 
some six months later—he was always 
punctual in his appointments—in a 
letter left for him at the farm by Linda, 
in which she told him that she had 
gone away and did not intend to come 
back. She would be obliged, as much 
as no doubt she was obliging him, by 
his regarding this decision of hers as 
unalterable. She asked him to have no 
fear for her material welfare, as she 
had sold out her securities at the bank, 
and would be amply provided for. 
There was also a note from Gilroy, 
thanking him briefly for the hospitality 
he had shown him, but touching on no 
other point. 

It did not take Lethbury long to re- 
cover from the shock. The volcanic 
fury which took possession of him, in- 
stead of upheaving his brain, only gave 
a more powerful impetus to his 
thoughts, or, rather, his one pervading 
thowgé@rt. that of meting out due pun- 
ishment to the culprits. The fact re- 
mairsd that Linda and Gilroy had gone 
awar together. If they did not say so 
expressly in their letters, it was pro- 
bably only because, even if they had 
besmirched his honour, they would not 
insult his intelligence. And yet how 
they had fooled him! Gilroy had 
made his unctuous remonstrances 
with his tongue in his cheek. Linda’s 
pathos and indignation had been a 
clever ruse to feel his pulse. They 
had played on him to find out his 
movements, and shape theirs accord- 
ingly. True, he did not dream that 
Gilray, his school and college chum, 
was that sort of man. Nor had he 
dreamed that his wife was that sort of 
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woman. If he had been of a suspicious 
turn of mind he would have seen 
through their hypocrisies. But it had 
always been his habit—a bad habit, he 
admitted—of handling only accom- 
plished facts. Well, he would handle 
this one with all the thoroughness it 
deserved. They had a good start of 
him. But if the arm of retribution was 
long enough to reach from heaven to 
earth, it would certainly stretch from 
one continent to another. 

He at once disposed of the farm— 
lock, stock, and barrel. He did not 
know how long or how far the chase 
would take him, and it would be best 
to get rid of all encumbrances. He 
made his way to Cape Town and found, 
after exhaustive inquiries, that no one 
answering to the description or appel- 
lation of the two runaways had left by 
any Sailings from that port. He doubled 
back to Lorenzo Marques, and there 
discovered, right enough, the name of 
Roy Gilroy on a boat bound northwards 
for Aden. There were a number of 
women among the passengers, and 
Lethbury laughed at the crude device 
by which Gilroy feigned solitude by 
frankly booking in his own name while 
concealing that of his companion under 
an alias. Lethbury also readily under- 
stood the roundaboutness of their route. 
It would hardly do for them to go back 
on an English boat and run the risk of 
meeting acquaintances who might ask 
awkward questions. It was doubtful, 
indeed, whether they would go back to 
the old country at all, or, at any rate, 
for the present. There was no reason 
why they should not treat themselves 
to an extended honeymoon. Lethbury 
found grim humour in the notion of 
his wife, and not his widow, going on 
a honeymoon with another man. 

At Aden they seemed to have changed 
boats for Cairo, and in that city Leth- 
bury at last came upon some definite 
trace of the fugitive pair. In an hotel 
register he saw the name of Gilroy, 
followed by that of Mrs. Gilroy. They 
seemed at length to have thrown off the 
mask. Having been convinced all 
along of the true state of things, Leth- 
bury did not know why the discovery 
should set the murderous thoughts 


swirling more furiously through his 
reminded him, 
getting near 


however, 
to his 


brain. It 
now he was 
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that he was as yet un 
with any systematic plan 
of revenge. It was time to give 
the matter some consideration. His 
mind became a playground, in which 
his ideas jostled and tumbled over one 
another, leaving him more undecided 
than ever. All he could fix on was 
his original standpoint—that he would 
achieve his object. Whether his ven- 
geance should be bludgeon-like, refined, 
or even grotesque, he would leave to 
the spur of the moment. Also whether 
one should suffer, or the other, or both. 
It might even be that he would have to 
submit himself as a third possible vic- 
tim so as to make sure that, Samson- 
like, he would bring the house of his 
enemies crashing to the ground. 

But that, for the time being, was as 
faras he got. For at Cairo the actual 
trail stopped. Following some vague 
instinct, he made his way through the 
Mediterranean to Naples—probably 
they would not miss the opportunity of 
traversing Italy, the land of romance. 
It would invest their sordid adventure 
with a halo of the picturesque. But, 
search as he would, his sleuthhound- 
like tenacity strengthened by each 
baffled attempt, he could not recapture 
the clue. And then, at Rome, he be- 
came accidentally aware that his own 
subtlety had overreached itself. He 
had argued, he had been convinced, 
that they would not dare to go back to 
England. But they had outwitted 
him. They had taken the bull by the 
horns, and had deemed it safest to hide 
in a conspicuous place where he would 
least dream of looking for them. So 
much was clear from a paragraph in 
the political intelligence column of the 
London daily which he lighted upon in 
a café :— 

‘Considerable disappointment is felt 
in Unionist circles that Mr. Roy Gilroy 
declines to contest Lower Latchmere 
against Sir Staunton Elliott. Mr. Gil- 
roy is felt to have the best chance of 
any candidate to wrest the seat from 
the Radicals. No reason has been 
given for his refusal, and it is hoped 
that he may still be induced to recon- 
sider his decision.”’ 

Lethbury laughed aloud. Gilroy had 
refused to give a reason, or he might 
have given several, but certainly not 
the true one. Of course, Gilroy had 


quarry, 
prepared 


























objected to step out into the fierce glare 
of publicity that beats upon a Parlia- 
mentary candidate. There was nothing 
so apt as an election campaign for 
bringing to light the skeletons in a 
man’s cupboard. His opponent’s 
agents could be-safely trusted to ferret 
out his most cherished secrets. And 
Gilroy would not run the risk. In a 
way there was a sort of ironic justice 
about the thing. Linda had ham- 
pered her husband, and now she was a 
dragchain upon her lover. The ruin- 
ing of men’s careers seemed to be a 
specialty of hers. Perhaps by now 
they had already begun to feel some- 
thing of the wry flavour which even the 
sweetest of stolen fruit leaves in the 
mouth. But it was nothing to the 
bitterness they were still to taste. 

Two days later he was in England 
and took the first available train to 
Latchmere. The porter, whom he 
asked to direct him to Mr. Gilroy’s 
house, looked at him with scared 
curiosity. Lethbury knew that most 
of the people whom he had lately en- 
countered had looked at him in that 
way. It brought home to him the ad- 
visability, now that there was really no 
more call for it, of not making his face 
so plain a signboard of his emotions. 
He paused outside the house, a large, 
old-fashioned mansion standing in its 
own grounds, and drew a deep breath. 
For the first time he realised how the 
strain of the long race had told on him. 
Then he pulled himself together and 
walked quickly up the carriage drive. 

A small, sour-faced woman answered 
to his summons. 


“Is Mr. Gilroy in?’ he asked 
bluntly. 
“* Yes, sir—who shall I "eis 





He did not give her time to finish 
her question, but shouldered his way 
in, while she cowered back from the 
big, strange-mannered visitor. 

“It’s all right. I want to surprise 
him—I’m an old friend of his. Which 
room? ”” 

Quite bereft of speech now the 
housekeeper pointed with her hand to 
the second door on the right. 

Lethbury gave a sharp thump and 
Strode in without further ado. He 
found Gilroy in a leather-bottomed 
armchair, an open book in his hand 
and his long legs resting on the low 
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mantel-shelf, his head turned in a 
listening attitude. As he saw Leth- 
bury there was no visible change in 
the apparent apathy of his manner, ex- 
cept that he raised himself a little on 
his elbow. Lethbury carefully closed 
the door behind him. 

‘“‘ Well?’ he said curtly, taking a 
step forward and coming to a halt. 

Gilroy closed the book, let his legs 
drop, and swung the chair round to 
face the newcomer more comfortably. 

‘‘Won’t you sit down?” he said 
quietly. 

‘* Not worth while. 
won’t take long. Where’s my wife? 

Gilroy remained silent. 

‘* Didn’t you hear? I asked where 
my wife is.”’ 

‘If I had wanted to answer, you 
wouldn’t have had to ask twice.’* 

** You won’t tell me? ’” 

‘‘ Tt appears not.”’ 

‘*And you think that settles the 
matter ? ”’ 

Gilroy shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“As far as I am concerned, cer- 
tainly.”’ 

‘** Quite so. I didn’t expect any- 
thing else. No one ever knew a thief 
who willingly gave up his plunder,”’ 
said Lethbury, the smouldering fires 
blazing up more fiercely in his deep-set 
eyes. ‘‘ But there are other methods.’’ 

‘** Which you are quite at liberty to 
adopt,’’ replied Gilroy. 

“If you knew what they were you 
wouldn’t perhaps be so ready with your 
permission,’’ said Lethbury grimly. 
*“*I know I might go to the nearest 
magistrate and ask for a mandamus, 
or a habeas-corpus, or whatever it’s 
called. But there’s also such a thing 
as taking the law into one’s own 
hands.”’ 

** IT shouldn’t advise you to-do that,’’. 
said Gilroy, still maintaining his non- 
chalance. ‘* Remember this _ isn’t 
Darkest Africa.”’ 

““ You needn’t remind me,’’ snapped 
Lethbury. ‘‘ I’m none too anxious 
myself to have truck with the police. 
But there may be a way of arranging 
the matter as between—let us say for 
the sake of argument—as between 
gentlemen. Ill give you another 
chance—where is my wife? ”’ 

‘* And.once more. 1.say Iswon’t-tell 
you.” : ; 


Our business 
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Lethbury paused, taken aback. Gil- 
roy’s attitude puzzled him. He voiced 
his ple see almost against his 
will. 

‘ You take it coolly. It seems that 
either you’ve so _ habituated your 
thoughts to the occasion that you’re 
beyond surprise, or you don’t believe 
your own senses that I’ve turned up. 
Did you imagine that this affair ended 
at Wildenbosch? ”? 

‘*T didn’t imagine anything of the 
kind. I knew you would turn up 
right enough—if you took the thing 
sufficiently to heart.” 

** And why shouldn’t I? ” 

** Your behaviour to your wife left it 
doubtful.”’ 

‘© What 
yours? ”’ 

‘* Nothing is anybody’s business till 
he makes it so.”’ 

A powerful effort at self-control kept 
Lethbury rational. 

‘Your tongue’s as glib as ever. 
Whether I wanted to keep my wife or 
not is another matter, The point is, 
you took her away from me _ without 
asking. I don’t say you weren’t wel- 
come to her. But you can’t expect 
that I shouldn’t make you pay for it.’’ 

‘** Then in heaven’s name don’t talk 
so much about it—do it. 1 understood 
that you were about to suggest some- 
thing before you branched off on a side 
issue.”’ 

Lethbury burst into a laugh—not a 
pleasant laugh. He was moved to it 
by the notion which at that moment 
flashed on him. He knew he had been 
right to trust to the emergency. Face 


business was that of 


to face with it, challenged by its 
urgency, he hit upon his plan of 
revenge. 


““You are determined to draw the 
fire on yourself. Very well. You 
shall have it. I suggest that the world 
isn’t large enough for the two of us.”’ 

Gilroy nodded. 

“*One of us has to clear out, Gilroy.”’ 

“* And that one, of course, myself.’’ 

Lethbury banged the table with a 
heavy fist. 

** By Jove, man, you’re too tame. 
Don’t spoil the fun of it by taking it 
lying down like that. I’m willing to 
play the game with you. Gad, what 
more can a man ask than the chance of 
a gamble with death? Besides, win 
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or lose, I’m bound to have the best of 


it. If you die, I cry quits. If I die, 
you suffer the punishment of your own 
conscience.”’ 

Gilroy stared hard at him for a few 
seconds, then shook his head. 

“‘] think you’re mad, old chap. 
You’re too subtle to be sane.  Any- 
way, I hope you know what you're 
driving at. I don’t.” 

‘* You will in a minute. On the 
stage the game would look better if 
played with dice. I don’t suppose you 
have any handy. But cards will do. 
Let’s have some.”’ 

With a shoulder-shrug Gilroy turned 
to a cabinet and produced a new pack. 
Lethbury, with a steady hand, tore off 
the wrapper and threw them on the 
ti tb le. 

‘ We might be cutting for a friendly 
rubber at double dummy whist. Ace 
highest. The lowest loses. You cut 
first.”’ 

Gilroy listened with a curious smile. 

‘* T see—an American duel, as they 
call it. A good idea, really.”’ 

He picked up a card and showed it. 
It was a knave. 

** Not tad,’’ 
unperturbed. 
of room to do worse.’ 

He stretched out a firm hand and 
drew his card. It was also a knave. 
Hel aughed. 

‘That's curious. Puts us to the 
trouble of another shuffle and cut. Will 
you make? ”’ 

With a gesture of indifference Gilroy 
pushed the pack towards him. 

‘Just as you like,’’ said Lethbury. 
‘* Now then, this time settles it for a 
—, 

Gilroy showed up a king. 

‘I think you’ve got me,”’ remarked 
Late. perhaps a little more quietly 
than before. ‘* However, here goes.”’ 

‘““One moment,”’ said Gilroy quickly, 
staying the other’s hand. 

OW hat’s up? ”’ 

‘‘ We'll take it that your card is an 
ace,’’ said Gilroy. 

‘* What do you mean?”’ asked Leth- 
bury with w rinkled brows. 

“We'll assume that I’ve lost, if that 
is more explicit.”’ 

Lethbury uttered an angry exclama- 
tion. 

‘‘ You think I’ve been joking, eh?” 


commented Lethbury, 
‘You've left me plenty 


> 
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*‘ By no means. I’m as serious as 
you. But if one-of us is to be snuffed 
out, I prefer it to 'e me.” 

‘‘T don’t believe you. ‘Therc’s some 
trick behind this.” 

“No trick at all, I assure you,” 
said Gilroy calmly. ‘*1 repeat I’m 
fully prepared to clear out in two days 
from now. That'll give me nice time 
to put my affairs in order. You can’t 
object to that. But I attach one con- 
dition to my offer.”’ 

‘‘ Ah, quite so. 
saving clause.”’ 

‘‘It won’t save me,’’ said Gilroy 
with a touch of contempt in his voice. 
‘But it’s meant to ensure safety. . . .”’ 

“For whom? ”’ 

‘** Your wife. You say that the jus- 
tice of the case will be met by one pay- 
ing the penalty,’’ he went on, ignoring 
Lethbury’s start of surprise. ‘‘ Well, 
then, make me out a receipt in full. I 
want you to give me an undertaking, on 
your honour, that you will attempt no 
reprisals against your wife, that you 
will allow the past to die with me, and 
that frem the grave I shall be able to 
afford her that protection which the 
law of the living unfortunately does 
not permit me to offer her here. Will 
you agree? ”’ 

Lethbury looked at him, an involun- 
tary admiration in his eyes. 

‘*Upon my word,’’ he said after a 
pause, ‘* whether I do or don’t, you’ve 
done me a service. You’ve shown me 
the true way of punishing her. I 
couldn’t hit her harder than by mak- 
ing her lose a fine chap like you. 
Gilroy, she never deserved you.”’ 


Now comes the 


‘““Do you agree?’’ asked Gilroy 
impatiently. 
r ee” 


“And cry quits all round? ’’ 
** Yes, all round.’’ 
‘* Then it’s settled. 


In two days 
from now.”’ 


Lethbury slowly drew on his gloves 
as though seeking an excuse for de- 
lay. He wanted to make sure before 
going that he had left no loose end in 
his scheme. Whatever his feelings 
for the man he had doomed, his re- 
solve held good that there must be no 
wriggling out of it. He might regret 
it later, he might regret it now, but 
the principle of the thing must not be 
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stultified. It was a fine thing, was 
principle, and the world couldn’t get 
on without it. He would add his little 
mite to the great sum-total of human 
rectitude. He turned to Gilroy, who 
was waiting for him with his hand on 
the door-knob. 

‘I think you’ve been more of a fool 
than a scoundrel in this business,’’ 
said Lethbury, halting before him. 

‘* The way you put it makes it diffi- 
cult for me to contradict you,’’ ob- 
served Gilroy drily. ‘* But we've 
finished, haven’t we? ’”’ 

‘* Oh, quite. Sorry to have troubled 
you.”’ 

‘* Yes, you seem to have taken a lot 
of trouble.’’ 

‘* You gave it,’’ retorted Lethbury, 
with some of his former resentment in 
his tone. 

‘* All right, all right. That’s open- 
ing the discussion over again. I want 
all my time for myself. I haven’t any 
to spare.” 

Lethbury was gone, and Gilroy 
paced the chamber with quick, short 
strides which gradually became longer 
and slower, and finally slowed. down 
altogether. Any agitation he had felt 
had given place to a calm methodic de- 
cisiveness of manner. In leisurely 
fashion he fished out a railway time- 
table and looked up the next train to 
London. He found he had plenty of 
time to catch it. At the London ter- 
minus he got into a cab and gave his 
destination as  Harley-street. The 
footman who admitted him to the 
house of the great physician whose 
name appeared on the _ door-plate 
saluted him with a nod of friendly de- 


ference. Gilroy seemed to be known 
there. 

‘*Can I see Sir William? I don’t 
come by appointment, but it’s 


urgent.”’ 

Sir William, the footman brought 
back a message, could see him. In- 
deed, he saw him for a considerable 
while. It was quite an hour later that 
the great man, dispensing with the 
flunkey, accompanied his visitor him- 
self to the front door, rubbing his 
hands in gleeful excitement. 

‘Yes, Mr. Gilroy, you may take it 


as an absolute fact,’’ he said. ‘‘ I’m 
glad, though, you’re keeping your 
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balance. Don’t 
week.”’ 

And indeed, from Gilroy’s outward 
manner it was difficult to gauge 
whether the information with which he 
had come away was of a nature to 


forget—this day 


cause an upheaval in his emotions,. 


such as Sir William seemed to have 
expected. Something, perhaps, might 
have been gleaned from the increased 
tautness of his bearing, the more pur- 
poseful look in his eyes, the half-ironic 
smile that occasionally brought a 
twitch to the corners of his mouth. 
He paused for a moment or two, evi- 
dently uncertain of his movements. 
Then with a resolute, almost fierce 
gesture, he hailed a cab and had him- 
self driven back to the terminus. 

It was almost dark as he stepped 
out at the little country station, some 
fifteen miles beyond Latchmere, and 
struck out for the village whose lights 
could be seen twinkling like laughter- 


ful will-o’-the-wisps through the 
tangle of interlaced trees that sur- 
rounded it as with a palisade. Upon 


him was a feeling that his path was 
being dogged. . But he did not even 
look round. A man in his frame of 
mind might easily give way to the 
vainest of imaginings. He stopped in 
front of the nearest cottage, singled 
out from the rest by the daintiness of 
its window-hangings. After some 
slight hesitation he rapped with his 
knuckles, and the door opened almost 
instantly, giving immediate access to 
the cosy sitting-room. There was a 
little cry of pleasure from Linda Leth- 
bury, and gripping him by the arm she 
drew him in eagerly. 

** Oh, how sweet of you, Roy. I 
thought—I hoped it was you. So un- 
expectedly, too! ”’ 

She was the same Linda of the old 
days, except that her face showed a 
curious expression of complacent dig- 
nity and womanly pride. The former 
air of uncertainty was gone—she 
looked as if she had found herself. 

**How’s the prince?” he asked 
soberly. 

** Splendid—but not on _ view.” 
And then her tone changed to one of 
anxious inquiry. ‘‘ But you—aren’t 
you well—anything wrong? ’”’ 

““Quite well, and everything all 
right,’’ he replied with more swing in 
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his voice. ‘‘I’m afraid I’ve been 
neglecting. you a bit of late, but I’ve 
been busy.”’ 

‘**Is—is there any reason for your 
coming to-night?’’ she asked again, 
not quite reassured. 

‘*N-no,’’ he said, 
word, ‘‘ unless, perhaps 

** Unless what? ”’ 

‘* Unless there’s any truth in what 
I’ve heard. A man who knows him 
says he saw George in London. But 
he didn’t speak to him and so, of 
course, he isn’t sure.”’ 

She started, but instantly composed 
herself again. 

‘* Do you believe it, Roy? ’”’ 

*‘Well, stranger things might 
happen. He's quite at liberty to come 
over here, isn’t he? But it doesn’t 
follow that the fact need concern you 
—us, that is.”’ 

**He’s come 
quavered. 

‘*That’s also possible. But be- 
tween looking and finding there’s all 
the difference in the world. 1 think 
we’ve taken our precautions. But 
suppose, Linda—suppose he were to 
find you? ”’ 

For answer a faint inarticulate cry 
escaped her. 

**'You goose, I only said suppose. 
And it’s a big supposition,’’ he said 
smiling. ‘*You’re the proverbial 
needle in the haystack.”’ 

‘** But, Roy, I don’t want him to 
find me,’’ she exclaimed piteously. “I 
shudder at the idea. It brings back to 
my mind all the gloom and hopeless- 
ness of the past. I’m happy here, 
Roy—as happy as I shall probably 
ever be. And now this sudden 
cloud. . 

His teeth set tightly as he listened. 

‘* Then under no consideration—— 
he began. 

‘* No, no,’”’ she cried, her hands in- 
tertwined despairingly. ‘‘If I have 
to go back to the crawling tedium of 
the veld, I shall die. And you know, 
Roy, that I mustn’t die now.” 

He nodded his comprehension. 

‘** And then the pity of it,’’ she con- 
tinued more calmly, ‘‘ the futility and 
the wasted effort of it all, the stress 
and strain in which you bore your 
part so loyally—for your sake no less 
than for my own, it mustn’t be allowed 


drawing the 


” 





to find me,’’ she 


” 




















to go for nothing. No, Roy, my mind 
is made up. My world is complete.’ 

“The brute—how you must have 
suffered to make you hate him like 
this! ’’ he murmured. 

She heard him and answered with a 
sob :— 

“Roy, if I had hated him, I 
wouldn’t have left him.’’ 

‘‘Oh, what queer fish you women 
are,’ he said with a laugh. And 
then he continued almost solemnly : 
“All right, then. I'll keep my pro- 
mise, Linda. Whatever it’s in my 
power to do to ensure your peace of 
mind—I won’t go so far as to say 
happiness—you may count on me to 
do. If any occasion arises to thwart 
his plans, I will do the thwarting. 
Rely on that.”’ 

‘*Thank you, Roy—thank you for 
everything,’’ she said simply. 

‘And while I think of it,’’ he said 
offhand, ‘‘ there’s a matter of business 
I want to talk to you about.”’ 


** Business ? ”’ 
‘Your investments. I want to sell 
out your Anacondas. They’re an 


excellent stock, absolutely gilt-edged. 
But in the best of cases I didn’t intend 
you to keep them longer than six 
months. And Consols are rather cheap 
just now. It will mean one and a 
quarter less, but I know you’re not 
greedy. Even so you'll be quite com- 
fortably off, you know.”’ 

‘““Whatever you please, Roy. I 
know I’ve given you a lot of trouble. 
I dare say you’re a bit tired of playing 
providence to me. But—but there’s 
something so depressing about your 
words.”’ 

“Is there? ’’ he asked brightly. 

“It’s as if they came from your last 
will and testament.” . 

‘Well, most sensible people make 
their will in the best of health and 
spirits—or should. That wouldn’t 
make it such a formidable and serious 
affair.’’ 

“I suppose so,” she said dubiously. 
‘You aren’t going? ”’ 

He was standing ready, hat and 
Walking-stick in hand. 

“I’m afraid I must. 
My homage to the prince.” 
7 When are you coming again? ” 

‘I can’t say,”’ he replied abruptly, 
avoiding her glance. ‘‘ At any rate 


Good-bye. 
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you will hear from me. Good-bye 
again.’”’ 

‘** Good-bye, and heaven bless you, 
Roy.”’ 

She was alone once more, her hand 
tingling with the pressure of his part- 
ing grip. She shivered a little and 
looked round her furtively, for the air 
had suddenly become cold and the 
corners were peopled with lurking 
shadows. She was just about to pro- 
ceed upstairs, where she would find 
better company, when there was 
another knock at the street-door. He 
had come back—he had forgotten 
something. As she hurried to open, 
her lips were ready to frame a half- 
jesting remark. And then they came 
together with a snap and she staggered 
back, a deadly tightness at her heart 
choking the life-breath out of her. On 
the threshold stood Lethbury. 

He walked in with leisurely step 
and without a word turned the key in 
the lock behind him. 

‘* Don’t be a fool and make a fuss,’’ 
he addressed her roughly. ‘‘ I’ll set 
your mind at rest at once and say I’m 
not going to kill you. I’ve taken care 
to find a better scape-goat than you. 
Now then, pull yourself together.”’ 

‘* So he knew! ”’ she gasped. 

‘* And didn’t tell you—didn’t want 
to alarm you. The artless idiot! I 
once lost myself three days away from 
the camp and nosed my way back, and 
he thought I couldn’t. . . . Oh, what 
a silly set you all are! ”’ 

‘What do you want? ”’ she asked, 
gripping her courage with both hands. 

‘* Upon my word, I don’t know. I 
oughtn’t really to be here—it’s an 
anti-climax. Fancy having an anti- 
climax for a wife! And that reminds 
me—despite everything, I suppose, 
you’re still my wife. Well, while I’m 
here I might as well remedy that.’’ 

‘* What do you mean? ”’ she asked 
voicelessly. 

His face purpled with fury. 

‘* What do I mean? Do you think 
I’m going to drag a worthless piece of 
baggage round my neck for life? 
Have they abolished the divorce court 
in England and gone in for polygamy ? 
Or do you prefer living in your 
abominable state of shame? ”’ 

He rapped the questions out at her 
with a metallic click in his voice like 
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the distant detonations of a machine- 
gun. Their impact had a correspond- 
ing effect on her. They drove her 
back, as it were, step by step to the 
furthest extremity of the room, where 
she stood panting like a mortally 
wounded thing. Then suddenly she 
collapsed in a chair, and, burying her 
face in both her hands, broke into a 
storm of sobbing. He watched 
her for a moment or two and then 
burst into a brutal laugh. 

*¢If I had the handling of these 
things,’’ he said, ‘‘I should refuse 
every bad woman the gift of tears.’’ 

‘* ‘Oh, this is more than I can bear,”’ 
he heard her murmur. 

‘* No, of course, you’ve every right 
to be treated tenderly,’’ he rasped. 
‘* You deserve that I should be choice 
in my expressions and serve them up 
to you wrapped in pats of butter and 
nicely garnished with compliments, 
eh? ”’ 

‘*] didn’t know it would sound so 
terrible,’’ she said more audibly. 
‘* It’s true I wanted you to think me a 
bad woman—I schemed and planned 
for it—but I’m not one.”’ 

‘* Certainly not,’’ he said mordantly. 
‘‘It’s only the good ones that run 
away from their husbands with another 
man. ‘Take my advice and don’t try 
quibbles and subterfuges. Brazen it 
out, defy me, strike an attitude and 
say—oh, I don’t care what you say. 
I give you carte blanche. 1 told you 
the account’s squared. And now only 
one thing more—name and address of 
your solicitors.’’ 

‘*T haven’t any. Mr. Gilroy has 
been attending to my affairs.’’ 

‘* Naturally. Besides, you probably 
won’t defend. I dare say you’re won- 
dering all the time why I’ve let you off 
so lightly. Well, I expect you’ll find 
out in a day or two.’’ 

A glimmer of some sinister meaning 
in his words flashed across her dazed 
senses. She started forward in a wild 
panic and flung herself in his way as 
he turned to go. 

“Tell me what you mean,’’ she 
cried. ‘* You have said it more than 
You threaten  unutterable 
Let me know the worst. If 


” 


once. 
things. 
not, I shall die of terror. 
‘** Well, that’s as good a way as any 
other,’’ he said callously. : ; 
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** I know I did a daring thing,” she 
said more calm and_ concentrated. 
‘* But—though you may think worse 
of me for it—I did not do it in the wild 
whim of the moment. I did it after 
yes, almost years of reflection.” 

‘* Years?’’ he shouted. ‘‘ Another 
lie. Gilroy was only with us a matter 
of weeks.”’ 

‘* Gilroy was not the motive, he was 
only the means to an end,’’ she said, 
giving rein to her indignation at last. 
‘* The beginning and the end of what 
happened lay in yourself. If there is 
any blame, it rests on you.”’ 

‘“That’s the last straw,’’ he snapped 
at her. ‘* Now you’re trying to be 
clever and turn the tables.”’ 

‘“ I’m not clever,’’ she moaned, the 
spurt gone from her as quickly as it 
came. ‘‘1’m only an average human 
woman, who was pining for something 
to fill her heart, and when I couldn’t 
find it where I had a right to find it, I 
went and iooked for it off the beaten 
track. But even so—oh, I know vou 
won’t believe me,’’ she went on with 


a rush, ‘‘I didn’t consider myself as 
much as you. You told me in so 
many words that I was crippling 
you, that I was handicapping your 
career—that you would be better off 
without me. I took you at your 
word. The opportunity arose, and 
I went.’’ 

‘* What opportunity ?’’ he asked, 
scrutinising her with an_ insidious 


glance. 

‘** Gilroy was leaving for Europe. I 
should never have had the courage of 
taking the initial step by myself. He 
knew my thoughts, my feelings. I 
had taken him into my confidence. 
And I had pledged him to help me. 
He saw me to Cape Town, and there 
he left me to make his way back by 
another route.’’ 

‘* Another route !’’ he echoed sneer- 
ingly. “And what about the hotel 
register at Cairo?”’ 

‘* Hotel register—at Cairo ?”’ she re- 
peated, puzzled. 

‘‘The Mrs. Gilroy in the visitors’ 
hest.”” 

‘* Oh, that was his mother,”’ she re- 
plied quickly. ‘‘I learned afterwards 
that he had arranged to meet her 
there. She was ill—she died three 
monsus «wo. I came straight on here 




















—but, oh, what’s the use of wt? I’m 
only wasting my breath.”’ 

“No, no, you’re rot,’’ he said, 
grimly. ‘* You’re making up a very 
good story. It’s most interesting.”’ 

‘““— came here, content in the 


thought that I had done my duty to 
you. You were rid of me. You were 
free to live your own life. I left you 
purposely to put your own construc- 
tion—even the worst—on my flight, so 
that the breach might be more 
thorough. And now 

‘‘ And now I've spoiled the pretty 


")?) 


little scheme, eh? 





. = A 
‘“It need not be spoiled, George,’ 


she said, addressing him for the first 
time by his name. ‘* You may go 
away again and pretend that you never 
found me. But I have told you the 
truth. I should not have told you, but 
you wrung it from me. You were so 
terrible and I can’t—oh, I can’t let 
you leave here, thinking your own 
thoughts and the deadly menace lurk- 
ing m your words. For the love 
of heaven, tell me what a 

She broke off at the sound of steps 
descending the staircase and the coo- 
ing noise Jike the crowing gurgle of a 
babe. The next instant there was a 
tap at the door behind the portiére on 
the west side of the room, and through 
it a nursemaid entered, carrying the 
cooing bundle in her arms. She 
stopped in confusion at sight of the 
visitor. 

‘** Beg pardon, ma’am, I thought it 
was Mr. Gilroy,’’ she said. 

With a ery Linda started forward 
and snatched the child into her arms. 

‘* Leave us, Alice,’’ she said. 

lethbury stood watching the scene, 
utterly dumbfounded. Then, as he 
seemed to gather the meaning of it, 
the blue vein swelled thickly on his 
forehead, and the words broke from 
him gratingly, ‘‘ You say you told me 
the truth—then, what's this? ”’ 





‘“Yours, George, yours,’’ she 
sobbed, straining the child to her 
frantically. 

He stepped back, reeling almost 


like a drunken man. 

‘George, George, in the name of 
heaven’s justice, will you admit now 
that it was all your fault ?’’ she cried. 
‘I meant to tell you, to tell you that 
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very day when you made me think you 
wanted to shut me off from you for 
ever. Your words sealed my lips. 
After what you said I could not have 
told you to save my life.”’ 

‘* Knowing that it might have made 
a difference ?’’ he asked, hoarsely. 

‘** Just because I knew, George. Oh, 
I dare say you would have stayed. But 
it wouldn’t have been for my sake. It 
would have been merely the feeling 
that keeps the deer to the dam. My 
heart grew emptier at the thought. 
Oh, George, may heaven forgive me, 
but I was jealous of our child before it 
was born. I grudged it the love you 
would be storing up for it, whilst I 
was hungering for the merest morsel 
of it 

She choked in her speech, and the 
tears fell fast—fell on the upturned 
laughing face of the child, not, how- 
ever, with the gusty vehemence of be- 
fore, but with the gentleness of sooth- 
ing summer rain. He took a step for- 
ward, then another, his eyes strained 
hungrily on the precious burden in her 
arms, his lips moving mechanically. 

‘* And this is mine!’’ he murmured 
in a tone of awed wonder. 

‘** See for yourself, George. Let 
him speak to you himself, his heart to 
your heart—you needn’t fear that he 
will tell you lies,’”? she babbled almost 
incoherently. 

He bent down with a sudden move- 
ment, and pressed his mouth to the 
little mouth reverently, fervently. She 
watched him, and turned her head 
away with a vague gesture of quiet 
resignation. He guessed her mean- 
ing, caught her round the waist, and 
his lips burned on hers, 

‘* The best for the last,’’ he said. 

** Oh, no, no,’’ she cried. ‘‘ I want 
you to consider him first. I am per- 
fectly content to be less than he—as 
long as I am not entirely ousted and 
forgotten.’’ 

‘* Ousted and forgotten,’’ he echoed 
softly. ‘* You ousted yourself volun- 
tarily from my life so as to leave more 
room for the things which you thought 
counted with me, while all the time 
you were hungering for my love. And 
I am to forget that!’’ Just then a 
thought gripped him, but he voiced it 
haltingly, with a half-defined notion of 
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its unworthiness. ‘‘ The boy—what 
have you called him ?’’ 

But she seemed to leap at the ques- 
tion. 

** What name do you think I should 
call him by—except his father’s? He’s 
got a second name, though,’’ she went 
on a little anxiously, ‘‘I hope you 
won’t mind. _I think it sounds splen- 
did: George Gilroy Lethbury. He’s 
his godfather, you know.”’ 


Gilroy! The name struck on Leth- 
bury’s ears like a thunderclap. The 
onrush of new developments had 


driven that other great issue so closely 
connected with them clean out of his 
mind. But for Linda’s mention of 
him he might still not have remem- 
bered that he had left Gilroy lying, as 
it were, under sentence of death. He 
had no doubt that Gilroy considered it 
as such, that he felt bound to pay 
the debt. Some strong consideration, 
stronger than the ostensible object 
warranted, might be urging him to it. 
Or else, Lethbury felt assured, Gilroy 
—Gilroy, steeped to the finger-tips in 
the amenities of up-to-datest modernity 
—would not have lent himself so easily 
to this violent throw-back on primi- 
tively elementary usages. Gilroy, it 
was becoming clear, had sought death 
spontaneously, had welcomed an ex- 
cuse for it. Gilroy, in fact, had duped 
him into playing the executioner. 
Lethbury grew cold at the thought that 
by now perhaps he had merited the 
title. And he was standing here, dally- 
ing in the sunshine of his new-found 
joy, while some one else was paying for 
it with death and disaster. He saw 
the look with which Linda was fixing 
him, the terror of it clearly mirroring 
the misgivings of his own heart—he 
saw the unspoken question trembling 
on her lips, and he knew the occasion 
must be handled with a firm grip. 

“There is nothing to fear,’’ he 
assured her. ‘‘I have just remem- 
bered that I have urgent work else- 
, where. Only, for mercy’s sake, don’t 
ask me what and don’t let me delay.’’ 

“**T won’t ask,’’ she said, trying piti- 
fully to appear firm, ‘‘ and I won’t be 
afraid. I am so used to fears and 
dread surmises that one more or less 
won’t matter.’’ 

“‘It shall be the last, I promise 
you,”’ he said solemnly, 
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It cost him a palpable effort to 
wrench himself away, and then he 
covered the distance to the station at 
arun. He might have saved himself 
the trouble, for the train had left half 
an hour before. 


*““No, nothing more for Lower 
Latchmere to-night, sir,’’ said the 
stationmaster. 


** Then let me have a special.’” 
The stationmaster scratched his ear. 
** Very sorry, sir, but every blessed 
spare coach was hitched on to the race 
excursion.”’ 
**T tell you I’ve got to get there to- 
night. Is there a garage near here?” 
‘** Nothing nearer than half the dis- 
tance, but ’’—the questioner’s evident 
distress made him __ resourceful— 
**there’s a coal-tender going to meet 
the Leatherpool express, and if you 
could arrange with the driver to spare 
you a few inches on the engine——” 
Lethbury arranged with the driver in 
a way which made the latter open his 
eyes. The man did not quite know what 
to make of the sullen-browed passen- 
ger who had been so lavish with his 
He half-repented having 
taken him—perhaps he was helping a 
wanted criminal or an escaped lunatic 
to get away. Lethbury troubled little 
what the other thought of him. The 
iron steam-horse thundered along 
through the slumbering landscape at a 
good rate, but to him it appeared to be 
standing still. The nearer he drew to 
his destination, the more ominous and 
threatening became his mission. With 
a dim notion of his duty to Linda, he 
once broke the silence and asked if 
there would be any chance of getting 
back to Marlton that night. The 
answer was satisfactory. And having 
been satisfied on that one point, his 
apprehensions concerning the main 
issue increased by contrast. It hardly 
seemed probable that a man should 
have everything his own way. Would 
he be in time? The ponderous rhythm 
of the engine throbbed back at him a 
mocking negative. His breath came 
shorter and shorter, and his chest 
heaved tumultuously by the time that 
the lights of Latchmere hove in sight. 
He was heartened a little by catch- 
ing the last fly just crawling out of the 
station on its way to the stables. As 
he came in sight of the house, he gave 
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A BARGAIN 


a sob of despair to find it shrouded in 
darkness. His presentiment of failure 
turned to certainty. He was too late, 
and Gilroy had gone out into the un- 
known where pursuit was_ useless. 
Irresolutely he rang the bell—he could 
hardly hear its reluctant tinkle over 
the thumping of his heart. There was 
a breathless interval, and then he rang 
again, this time with better effect. 
Slovenly footsteps came shuffling along 
the hall, and the door was opened by 
the woman he had seen before, who 
stood staring at him with sleep-heavy 
eyes. 

‘‘Has Mr. Gilroy come back?’ he 
asked, 

‘‘Don’t know—didn’t wait up for 
him,’’ she said morosely. ‘‘* Can’t an 
old body be left to get a little rest? 
If you’ll wait——’”’ 

“‘T’ll go and see for myself,’’ he 
said, hustling her on one side, heedless 
of her resentful remonstrances. He 
walked straight to Gilroy’s study, tried 
the handle, and found it locked. He 
rattled the door frantically. 

** Gilroy !’’ he shouted. 

There was no response for a while, 
and then with a sudden wrench the 
door flew open from within, and in the 
half-gloom of the solitary electric lamp 
switched on he saw Gilroy facing him, 
his hand clenched and uplifted with a 
gesture of threatening fury. 

“What the deuce do you mean by 
making free of my house like this? 
Get out, or I’ll call the police. Haven’t 
you had from me all you wanted? 
Clear out, I say, and don’t waste my 
1 You haven’t left me too much 
of it.” 

“‘ I want to talk to you,’’ said Leth- 
bury, standing his ground steadily 
both under Gilroy’s onslaught and the 
shock of his own reaction. 

“You want to talk tome? No, 
hang it all—I’ll talk to you. You'll 
hear something you won’t forget in a 
hurry. Don’t sit down—I’m not 
anxious for more of your company 
than I can help. Oh, it’s all right— 
you'll get your pound of flesh and a 
bit overweight.” 

Lethbury tried to interpose, but the 
other hushed him fiercely.  Gilroy’s 
red-hot anger had settled down to the 
quiet white heat of a furnace. Leth- 
bury could only wait and wonder what 
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had wrought this change from the cold 
and contemptuous nonchalance with 
which the man had offered to throw his 
life away only a few hours before. 

‘* Now listen to me,’’ said Gilroy. 
‘* Many a brute has been hanged for 
less than you did. By “iow but sure 
degrees you were doing a human being 
to death, body, mind, and soul. And 
all the time you went about your busi- 
ness, cheerfully indifferent to her silent 
martyrdom. If there’s one thing cer- 
tain in this world, it is that by now she 
would have been dead or mad if I 
hadn’t appeared on the scene. I had 
to take her away from you to save her 
—to save you from committing murder. 
I admit that to some people the thing 
might be open to argument. I didn’t 
argue. I did it. I had my reason for 
e 

He uttered a queer laugh which sent 
a shiver through Lethbury. But he let 
him go on talking. Gilroy was filling 
up the gaps. 

““And then you came with your 
crazy, Clap-trap suggestion of Wild 
West vendetta, for which you should 
have been put into padded room. I 
made myself out as crazy as you by 
accepting it. I had my reason for it.’’ 

Lethbury still waited. 

‘* And now you shall have the reason. 
When I came out to you on the karoo, 
I was adoomed man. There was some 
malignant enlargement of a gland, 
which the knife couldn’t get at. My 
sands were runmng out—the doctor 
said it might be a matter of months. 
Of course, I didn’t say anything about 
it to you or to her—most people 
wouldn’t like the idea of playing host 
to a semi-corpse. And when she 
asked me to help her, I thought I 
couldn’t make better-use-of my little 
fag-end of life.”’ 

‘Well, and what now?” asked 
Lethbury eagerly. 

‘““ What now? Oh, don’t be.afraid 
—I told you I’m not crying off. I'll 
keep to the bargain right enough. 
But thimgs are-a little-different.since I 
saw you last. After -you left me to- 
day I went, just as a matter of idle 
curiosity, to the medicine man again 
to find out by how much I was out- 
stripping the Knight of the Black 
Horse. He overhauled.me.carefully, 
and he told me, the fool, that there 
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wasn’t anything malignant at all ex- 
cept his former diagnosis, and that I 
was going to get well. Now, I'll ex- 
plain to you the difference. You are 


making a good exchange. You're 
getting much better value than I 
thought I was giving you. But on 


that account I’ve a right to be more 
exacting in my terms. Your wife goes 
scot-free—that’s arranged. But you 
will also undertake that you leave 
England by the next boat, that you 
make no attempt to find her——’’ 

‘*T can’t do that,’’ cried Lethbury 
quickly, exultantly. 

“* You can't?” 

‘* Because I 
her.’’ 

Gilroy looked at him blankly, and 
then came close to him. 

** And what did you do to her ?”’ 

‘*Come with me and see for your- 
self,’ said Lethburv. 

Gilroy threw back his head with the 
same strange laugh of before. 

‘“ You devil—you crafty fox of a 
devil! And you think a clumsy trick 
like that will take me in? Come with 
vou ; that is, put you on her track and 


> 


have already found 


then—— 
‘** Roy, old Roy, you’re wrong. 

seen her and—I’ve kissed my son.’ 
Gilroy seemed fumbling in his mind. 
‘* Then it’s true,’’ he at last said 


I’ve 


slowly. ‘‘ You couldn’t have known 
about the boy.’”’ 

‘“Yes, Roy, I know everything. 
And more than everything—I know 
myself. Roy, I’m cured too. The 
fever of unrest that lashed me into 


wild places all these years is burned 
out. I haven’t told Linda yet—there 
hasn’t been time. But it’s true. I’m 
casting anchor at last. I sold Wilden- 
bosch before I left, and I’ve nothing to 
go back for. But if your task is 
ended, Roy, ours has only just begun. 
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I can’t’ exactly find the words for it, 
but you’ll understand, old friend. You 
must give us a chance of making up to 
you all you’ve done and won for us. 
There’s still a bargain between us to 
be made good, but it’s a bargain of 
life, of the new life we will help you to 
live. Come, Roy, come home to us, 
and let us begin at once.”’ 

Gilroy had been listening, with a 
fixed look as though gazing into the 
other man’s very soul. Then he held 
out his hand. 

‘““That rings true enough. All 
right, George, I'll come. But not now 
—to-morrow. You said just now you 
haven’t had time to tell Linda every- 
thing. Get through with that first, 
and then I'll give you vour chance.” 

‘We shall be ready for it,’’ said 
Lethbury as he swung out. 

Half-way down the avenue of trees 
leading from the Marlton railway- 
station a hooded figure ran to meet 
him and clung to him with a little ery. 

‘‘Don’t you trust me yet?’ he 
asked as he caught her to him. 

‘Yes, but it brings you back to me 
a minute earlier, and that counts 
when minutes are years, just as...” 

** Yes, just as, sweetheart... ?” 

*“‘Just as years may be minutes 
when measured by the clock of happi- 
ness.’’ 

They had a speedy proof of it, for 
the summer night had already bright- 
ened into dawn, and they were still 
talking. She shivered and uttered a 
tremulous laugh. 

‘* What is it? ’’ he asked. 

‘* How life runs in parallels,” she 
murmured. ‘‘ The last time I saw the 
sunrise was the night before I thought 
I was leaving you for ever. And now 
there is another dawn—but, oh, what a 
different dawn! ”’ 

And Lethbury agreed. 
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By R. W. WRIGHT-HENDERSON, 


READ in to-day’s paper the 
| obituary notice of my old. friend 

and school-fellow, Charlie West- 

rop. The writer of the notice 
refers to Westrop’s sudden and early 
retirement from first-class cricket as 
* one of the most sensational and mys- 
ferious events in athletic annals,’’ but 
wisely refrains from hazarding any 
solution of the mystery he thus re- 
vives. As an eye-witness of both the 
beginning and the end of the story 
I now, for the first time, put on record 
the true facts. 

My earliest recollection of Westrop 
carries me back to the day when, as a 
‘new man,’ I made my first and 
trembling appearance before him at 
Winchester, in the year 186—. He 
was the senior prefect of our house, 
and, as such, sufliciently august. But 
he was also a member of ‘ Lord’s,’ the 
first eleven, and was already known as 
one of the finest public school bats- 
men of his day. In appearance he 
was the same Westrop as when, three 
or four years later, he scored his dou- 
ble century in the Gentlemen v. Players 
—a young giant of six feet two, with 
light brown hair that nothing could 
keep smooth, and with the roll and 
genial swagger peculiar to English 
athletes. 

I was fortunate in at once entering 
into his good graces, for even then he 
was a man of strong likes and dis- 
likes. But among the other ‘ new 
men’ of my year was one less lucky. 
Demarcy was his name. He was a 
fragile, nut-brown little fellow, with 
big, dark eyes full of frightened dis- 
trust. His father, I believe, came of 
good old English stock ; but the boy 
was half a foreigner. His mother was 
an Italian, and he had been bred and 
brought up in her country. Of our 
English ways he knew little, and of 
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our games nothing at all. He was, 
moreover, in manner so desperately 
anxious to please as to give to us 
downright English schoolboys the 
worst possible impression. Ours was a 
rougher age than is the present. I 
think that according to our lights we 
treated him with lenie ncy, but nowa. 
days it would be said—I fear with jus- 
tice—that we bullied him. 

Let me say at once that Westrop 
Was in no sense a bully. He was far 
too eminent to require to enhance his 
greatness by the infliction of torture. 
But it is a lamentable fact that the 
human boy, particularly a boy of 
Westrop’s type—young, healthy, 
stout-minded, and vigorous—takes a 
certain pleasure in administering cor- 
poral pain. Westrop, as a prefect, 
wielded authority in the exercise of 
which, it cannot be denied, he took a 
lively interest. I myself have suffered 
under his hands. He had, however, 
the reputation of being scrupulously 
just. His ‘tunding’ of Demarcy 
was, therefore, all the more remark- 
able. It was unjust. 

Demarcy had been guilty of some 
trifling offence ; its very nature I for- 
get. Westrop sent for him. It was 
generally expected that the boy would 
be dismissed with a caution, or at the 
worst would receive the minor form of 
corporal punishment—that is the ad- 
ministration of a fives’ bat to the part 
of his person designed to receive it. 
And this view was held to be the more 
likely because Westrop’s reign was 
nearing an end. He was in his last 
week at Winchester, when few pre- 
fects were known to be severe without 
grave cause. But word went round the 
house that Demarcy was to suffer the 
extreme penalty. ‘‘I have been look- 
ing out,’? Westrop was reported to 
have said, ‘‘for a chance of seeing 
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what I can do, just once more before 
I leave.”’ 


‘ Tunding’ has, happily, fallen out 
of fashion. Few modern Wyke- 
hamists have suffered, many have not 
even seen, an execution. The instru- 
ment used was a ground-ash, and in 
its use was said to be some art—a 
twist of the wrist, a flick just at the 
right moment, and a drawing motion 
being supposed to give sting to the 
blow, which was delivered across the 
shoulders. It was as an artist that 
Westrop wished to see once more 
‘‘ what he could do’’; I can think of 
no other explanation of an act of 
cruelty utterly foreign to his nature. 
Demarcy was made to stand round, 
as the expression was—to stand with 
his shoulders square, and with his 
hands holding across the back of his 
neck (to protect it from a misdirected 
cut) a small, flat cushion—known to 
Wykehamists as a “‘ baker.”’ 


So standing, as pitiful a little figure 
as ever was, he received his punish- 


ment. It was administered imme- 
diately after prayers, in Westrop’s 
dormitory. We all crowded in to see 


the operation, and after the first blow 
there was a chorus of appreciative ex- 
clamations, but not a sound from De- 
marcy. Six times the ash fell. Had 
Demarcy even whimpered we might 
have almost enjoyed the scene, but 
the feeling, for once in a way, was 
against Westrop, great man as he 
was. After the first breath of ap- 
plause there was silence, broken only 
by the sound of those cruel blows. 
The last was delivered with a delibera- 
tion and with a will that were brutal 
even in our Spartan opinion. There 
was a murmur of disapproval. West- 
rop threw the ground ash to one side. 

** That will do,’’ he said. ‘‘ You may 
go now !”’ 


Demarcy let the cushion fall to the 
floor, and turned. Into those big eyes 
had come a look which we had never 
before seen ; a look of hate so intense 
that we not only noticed it, boys as we 
were, but talked about it, and remem- 
bered it. 

“T will 
fiercely. 


never forget!’’ he said 
“I warn you—I will never 


forget, never !”’ 
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Westrop looked curiously at the 
little fellow. 

‘You want your revenge, eh?” 

*“‘ You are too big a coward to give 
it!” 

Somebody grabbed Demarcy by the 
shoulder, to drag him away. West- 
rop laughed. 

‘* You may try to take it whenever 
you please,’’ he said, scornfully. ‘You 
dirty little halfbreed ! ”’ 

Demarcy struggled free. ‘‘ Is that 
a promise?’’ he asked. Westrop nod- 
ded. And that is the end of the first 
half of the story. 


Westrop went to Oxford the fol- 
lowing October. I remember that he 
swaggered down to Winchester during 
the autumn, and that he was particular 
in his inquiries for Demarcy. But 
Demarcy had gone; his parents had 
removed him. Westrop was sorry, 
and said openly that he had _ never 
imagined that ‘‘ the little devil”? was 
as plucky as he had proved himself. 
We wished that Demarcy could have 
heard that, for Westrop was already a 
national hero, having played for his 
county throughout the long vacation. 

Now Westrop’s career is well 
known ; my own, being less glorious, 
is not. It was when he was captain 
of the ’Varsity eleven that I had the 
honour of receiving from him my 
‘*blue,’? and it was under his cap- 
taincy, again, that I kept wicket for 
our county till my duties as its repre- 
sentative in Parliament prevented me 
from representing it in the field. 

During those years he and I were 
the closest and most intimate of friends. 
I had, therefore, an acquaintance with 
one side of his character which, as a 
rule, he was studious to conceal. To 
those who knew him at school and col- 
lege, and who remembered him as 
something of a scholar, all that was 
intellectual in him appeared to. have 
become deadened. He could talk of 
nothing but cricket, and ~‘ected to 
regard it as more than a m-~> game— 
as a national institution, and as one 
placing us on a higher plane than other 
nations. But that was a pose. 
think it was assumed by way of self- 
defence, for in his heart of hearts he 
was conscious of the falsity of his 
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position. He might, had he tried, 
have gone far. He had money, brains, 
and influence. He had, at one time, 
I am sure, ambitions. But he had 
chosen to be an amateur who made 
cricket his profession, and in that 
character felt it incumbent on him to 
pretend indifference to all other things. 

I may pass over the years of his 
triumphs, and come to an evening in 
April, 188—. He and I were in Rome. 
Our time was short, and neither of us 
having before visited the Eternal City, 
we were thorough ‘“‘trippers.”” We 
were on our feet from morning till 
night, trying to do in ten days what 
was not to be done in ten months; 
and it amused me not a little to notice 
Westrop’s temporary forgetfulness of 
the one and only reality in life. It is 
true that he displayed an Olympian 
contempt for the modern Italian, a 
being of miserable physique, to whom 
cricket was unknown ; but the great- 
ness of ancient Rome, the magnifi- 
cence of its remains, and the romance 
of its ruins revived something 
of an imaginative element in his com- 
position. It was an element I had 
forgotten. 

On a cloudless evening, the last but 
one before our holiday was to come to 
an end, we visited the Coliseum, by 
moonlight. A guide hung upon our 
heels, but Westrop growled at him, 
and the fellow slunk away. That huge 
arena, full of visions only conceivable 
under the silver mystery of a lunar 
sky, was no place for spoken words. 
For myself I pictured what every 
tourist has pictured—mad_ chariots 
clattering round through rising 
volumes of dust ; tier upon tier of wild- 
eyed, shrieking men and women peer- 
ing through the rolling clouds; and 
then the pause—the murmur of half 
satiated excitement—broken by the 
roar of welcome to ‘‘ those about to 
die.’’ 

It was to an Emperor that these 
gladiators made their salute; but it 
was the mob that they served. Look- 
ing across the ground their blood once 
Stained you can imagine the tense si- 
lence—I have heard it at the Oval; 
you can imagine the bent and cautious 
figures of men fighting to the 
death, their taut muscles, the guile of 


their movements, and then the quick 
fury of action. Lastly you can ima- 
gine the crashing of voices suspense 
has kept dumb, when the thrust has 
gone home, or when the net has fallen 
over its victim. 

Westrop broke in upon my musings. 

‘*Games, they called them!’’ he 
said. ‘* And I think I’m the deuce of 
a fine fellow because I can hit a ball 
with a bat !”* 

We strolled back to our hotel. At- 
tached to it was a winter garden, open- 
ing on to the street, which was a broad 
and well-lit one—a favourite promen- 
ade of Rome’s young men. We found 
seats at a table close to the pavement, 
and there being a touch of cold in the 
air ordered coffee and cognac to warm 
us after our expedition. | Westrop, 
never a conversationalist, was in a 
silent, dreamy mood. But he gave 
me a clue to his thoughts. Leaning 
forward to tap out his pipe upon the 


heel of his boot he thus expressed him-' 


self— 

‘* You moralists and legislators may 
say what you please, my dear Val, 
but we over-value human blood in 
these mawkish days !”’ 

‘* Well,” said I. ‘‘ You know it’s 
quite possible to get killed at foot- 
ball !’” 

** Football!” he exclaimed with 
scorn. As I well knew, he regarded 
football as nothing more than a manly 
form of romping. He lit another pipe, 
and settled back in his chair. 

A few minutes later a young Italian 
gentleman, whom I had more than 
once noticed in the crowd that passed 
and repassed us, halted just opposite 
our table. Westrop surprised me by 
rising. The young man, a slender, 
neat-built youth of six or seven and 
twenty, advanced, hat in hand. 

‘* Pardon me,”’ he said in the voice 
of an Englishman. ‘‘ Have I the 
honour of addressing Mr. Westrop?"’ 

‘* That is my name,’’ said Westrop. 

** T thought so—and I see that you 
remember me. Do you remember 
your promise, or is this necessary ?’’ 

Before I had time to move the thing 
was done. The Italian’s hand shot 
out ; he had whipped up a half-emptied 
glass of liqueur, and flung the contents 
into Westrop’s face. 
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I sprang to my feet, and was be- 
tween them in the fraction of a second. 
I expected to see Westrop kick the 
fellow into the middle of the roadway 
—for I had absolutely forgotten the 
very existence of Demarcy. But West- 
rop wiped the liquid from his face, and 
waived me aside. 

** You are too theatrical, Demarcy,”’ 
he said calmly. ‘‘If you were only 
wholly English you would know we 
keep our promises. 1 will fight you 
when you like, where you like, and 
with any weapon you like!”’ 

‘* This is absurd!’’ I cried. It was 
a fatuous thing to say, and Demarcy 
ignored me. 

‘* Thank you,”’ he said, with a bow 
of exquisite politeness. ‘‘ I apologise 
for being too hasty. My friend will 
call on you.” 

He was gone. An excited and in- 
quisitive crowd was pressing in upon 
us, and I hurried Westrop into the 
hotel. As soon as we were alone I 
renewed my protest. 

‘* You should have knocked the fel- 
low down,’’ I said. ‘‘ We are in the 
nineteenth century—not savages or 
fools !”’ 

But Westrop was determined. Ar- 
gument was useless. When I spoke 
of the brutal illogic of duelling he re- 
plied that logic did not enter into the 
question, and that a promise was a 
promise. 

‘* A promise by a boy to a boy, and 
given without a thought !”’ 

‘‘ There you are wrong, Val,”’ said 
he. ‘‘ Curiously enough, I thoroughly 
understood what he meant. At all 
events I must let him have his in- 
nings.”’ 

When Westrop used cricketing ex- 
pressions I knew that nothing would 
move him. His point, though he did 
not put it in so many words, was that 
the challenge offered to him, one of 
our leading cricketers, was a challenge 
to cricketers in general, and one which 
he could not decline without disgrace. 
He refused to listen to reason. We 
were still wrangling when the waiter 
entered, and handed him a card. 

He glanced at it, and passed the 
card to me. ‘* You must act for me, 
old man,’’ he said. The card bore the 
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name of Signor Giacomo Martinelli, 
Demarcy’s second. 

I wish to make no excuses for my 
part in what followed. I ought to have 
gone to the embassy, or to the British 
consul—but had I done so I would 
have lost a friend. Nor would legal 
intervention have done more than 
postpone the fight. I gave way. 

The signor made everything easy, 
Our negotiations were conducted in a 
little anteroom off the hotel lounge, 
I remember that the chatter of a party 
of English tourists reached us as we 
settled matters, and that one of them 
was a girl with a cockney accent, who 
only that morning had asked Westrop 
for his autggraph. But it was deadly 
business we were on. Westrop, as 
the party challenged, had the choice of 
weapons, but refused to exercise his 
right. Demarcy was equally scrupu- 
lous. It was therefore left to Mar- 
tinelli and myself to decide, and we 
tossed whether it should be swords or 
pistols. The coin fell in favour of 
swords, and we tossed again, between 
rapiers and sabres. 

“* Sabres !”’ said the signor, holding 
out his fat, podgy little hand with the 
coin in the palm. ‘‘So!’’ With an 
agreeable gesture he signified that he, 
at any rate, was satisfied. ‘‘ And now, 
Mr. Valentine, there remains the ques- 
tion of time and place.” 

I felt bound by Westrop’s promise, 
and said so. It was for Demarcy to 
choose. 

‘*In that case,’’ replied Martinelli, 
‘“my principal will do himself the 
honour of sending for you his carriage 
—in an hour’s time?’’ His politeness 
was easy and unaffected. He might 
have been proposing a visit to a play, 
so charming was his manner. 

‘* We shall be ready,”’ I said. ‘‘But 
there is one more point, signor. Mr. 
Demarcy’s course is no doubt right 
and proper according to the customs of 
this country, but he will admit that my 
friend is under no obligation according 
to our English code of honour.” 

The signor bowed. : 

‘‘T must therefore stipulate that 
honour shall be considered satisfied 

. ® ” 
upon a wound being received. 

The signor again bowed. . 

The next hour was the most anxious 
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I ever endured. Westrop spent it in 
writing letters. He was still writing 
when the carriage was announced. I 
believe the letter was to the lady who 
was afterwards his wife. 

We were driven at a smart pace 
through streets which our wanderings 
had made familiar, and then into a 
quarter of the town we had not before 
penetrated. On each side of a narrow 
roadway rose the grim stone walls of 
ancient houses, and outside one of 
these we halted. A heavy wooden gate, 
studded with nails, was flung wide, 
and through it we were driven at a 
snail’s pace into a square courtyard. 
I heard the gate clang to as Signor 
Martinelli, accompanied by a military 
officer in uniform, opened the carriage 
door. 

We were led, after formal saluta- 
tions, into a large, empty coach-house, 
brilliantly lit by lamps suspended from 
the ceiling. Demarcy, leaning with 
his back against the wall, was ner- 
vously fingering his black moustache. 
He cast one quick glance at Westrop, 
then lowering his eyes, stared at the 
ground. The military officer, who was 
introduced to me as referee, cleared his 
throat with much importance, and ex- 
plained to the combatants the condi- 
tions Martinelli and I had agreed upon. 
The two then prepared for action. 
The contrast between them was strik- 
ing. Demarcy, lithe, slender, and 
agile, was all in haste to begin. West- 
rop, all solid bone and muscle, was as 
deliberate as when strapping on his 
pads. 

Again that pompous military officer 
coughed. He was measuring the wea- 
pons, and having done so offered them, 
with the hilts across his forearm, to 
Westrop. Westrop took up his sabre 
without ceremony ; Demarcy, on the 
other hand, bent almost double as he 
did so. The referee then drew his own 
sword with a mighty flourish, and gave 
a word of command. Demarcy stepped 
forward, and Westrop faced him. 
Another rattling word from the referee 
and the fight began. 

The sound of the blades meeting was 
followed by a moment’s death-like si- 
lence. _ Neither moved. Their eyes 
were fixed upon each other’s. Each 
Stood as though made of stone. Then 
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Westrop began—he attacked. The 
marvellous quickness of his hand and 
eye gave him, but only for a second, 
the advantage. Demarcy parried in a 
kind of bewilderment. I fancy he had 
not reckoned on the vigour and 
strength of his adversary; certainly 
none of the three foreigners present— 
I include the doctor—had expected to 
witness so sudden and so fierce , an 
onslaught. But it was soon Clear, 
even to me, ignorant as I was of the 
art of swordsmanship, that Demarcy 
was a master. Recovering himself, 
and smiling half scornfully through his 
moustache, he simply played with 
Westrop. At any moment he could 
have brought the fight to an end, but 
he did not. Once, and once again, he 
had his man at his mercy, and drew 
back. It was a cruel display of su- 
perior skill, though a display of cour- 
age also. Westrop’s enormous reach 
and strength were such that one slip— 
one mistake—and Demarcy would have 
been cut down. Westrop was fight- 
ing, we could see that he believed, for 
his life. His only chance was to wound 
or kill. And suddenly Demarcy 
laughed aloud. On the instant that he 
did so he lunged. The two blades 
seemed to be intertwined—then West- 
rop’s sword fell to the ground. From 
his right forearm shot a spurt of blood. 

The referee sprang forward. De- 
marcy, still gazing into Westrop’s 
eyes, lowered his weapon. Very 
quietly Westrop spoke. 

‘* Bowled me that time,’’ he said. 

*““You fought well,’’ replied De- 
marcy. ‘* If you had been taught og 

But the doctor intervened. I helped, 
as well as I was able, to dress a gash 
an inch deep, three inches above the 
wrist on the inside of the forearm. 
Westrop grew faint, for the loss of 
blood was terrible. Demarcy looked 
on. What his thoughts were I cannot 
say, for he did nothing but twirl that 
little black moustache. Westrop 
walked to the carriage, scorning as- 
sistance, though he was as weak as a 
sick kitten. At the door of the car- 
riage he turned. 

*“You have had your revenge ?’’ he 
said, looking at Demarcy. 

‘““Mr. Demarcy,’’ said Martinelli 
sharply, “‘ has satisfied his honour! ’’ 
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The referee cleared his throat, but I 
gave him no time. 

‘* Have any of you gentlemen reason 
to complair?’’ I asked. 

They each, in their own way, signi- 
fied they had none. Demarcy chose 
to be insolent, and I addressed myself 
to him. 

** If I challenged you to box would 
you do so?”’ 

He laughed. 


“We play with 


swords,”’ he said. 
I had no answer. 
bling with passion—half mad. 
marcy stepped to the carriage. 
‘* Westrop, I beg your pardon,’’ he 
said. 


But I was trem- 
De- 


‘* You are a brave man.’’ Then 
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he turned to me. 
you, Valentine ?’’ 

I was sick and humiliated. I feel 
so now, when I recall the scene. We 
drove away through those silent streets 
without speaking. Westrop tried to 
make a joke of it all. His pluck was 
splendid. But as to the ‘‘ mystery” 
of his retirement from first-class cricket 
—there is none. He had lost the use 
of his sword arm. The tendons had 
been severed. He was unable to grip 
a bat. 

Demarcy is dead. He met his death 
in Abyssinia. He died from a spear- 
thrust, which his art had not taught 
him to parry. 


‘* Will that Satisfy 








BUTTERFLIES. 


You sent me a flowering spray 

Of almond, then, dear, will you say 
What does it mean? 
Say, can I glean 

A message of hope from its flow’rs? 


In this wonderful land of Japan, 
With its lessons of flower and fan, 
I am ready to learn, 

And quick to discern 

The joy of the fleeting hours. 


Then let us make love while we may, 

For my ship rides afloat in the bay— 
And the dusk is all bright 
With the lanterns alight, 

In the beautiful Feast of Flow’rs. 


Must we part? Ay, we must, if we can! 
One kiss, little Maid of Japan— 

Too brief is the day 

Of a butterfly gay, 
But this one hour, at least, shall be ours! 
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F a particularly solid heat wave 
hadn’t preceded the Mornington- 
Browne’s motor-boat picnic 

Madeline would never have had her 
mud lark; and ‘‘ Folly,’’ her aunt’s 
Yorkshire terrier, would not have acted 
as chaperon on the occasion. It hap- 
pened like this: Miss Crichton, the 
aunt, had taken a summer cottage at 
Steignmouth with her adored Folly and 
her dear Madeline for company, and 
her good Hannah to attend to their 
wants. Then the heat wave came and 
upset Hannah’s father, and Hannah 
had to go away and nurse him the very 
morning of the motor-boat picnic, when 
both Madeline and her aunt were put- 
ting the finishing touches to their picnic 
frocks. 

““The only thing is, dearie,’’ said 
Miss Crichton, who was a dressy, not to 
say frivolous, lady on the right side of 
fifty, ‘‘ you won’t be able to go this 
afternoon.”’ 

A look of frozen horror crept into 
Madeline’s big, brown romantic eyes. 
“‘ Me not to go!”’ she repeated. It was 
unthinkable. Gordon West would be 
there, and Gordon West had filled her 
horizon for quite six weeks. 

““We can’t both leave,’’ said Miss 
Crichton, in her calm, authoritative 
voice, always used on the rare occasions 
when Madeline’s will had to be mas- 
tered, *‘ or there will be no one to look 
after Folly, and it is necessary for me 
to put in an appearance from a sense of 
social duty to Mr. and The Honourable 
Mrs. Mornington-Browne.”’ 

“But Folly will be quite all right, 
auntie,”’ exclaimed Madeline, speaking 
rapidly to hide the agonised quaver in 
her voice. ‘‘ I will put her meat juice 


and shredded chicken where she can 

get them, and leave the door open so 

that she can run into the garden.”’ 
Her aunt smiled soothingly. ‘‘ Dear 


o. don’t be so impetuous!’’ she 
Said. 


to-day. 


“Understand, you cannot go 
1 will not have Folly left. 


By JESSIE FOPE, 
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The angel never has been left, and 
while I have any say in the matter, 
which will be as long as my darling and 
I are above ground, she never shall be! 
I am sorry to disappoint you, Madeline, 
and still more grieved that you should 
for a moment hesitate at giving up a 
little pleasure for the sake of our dear 
one. I say our dear one advisedly. 
You will have many more picnics in 
your life, my child, but who knows how 
many more qaeportunities of spending 
an afternoon with Folly, for I am con- 
vinced the heat has upset her. I don’t 
like the look of the white of her eyes 
this morning at all. Come and see 
for yourself.’’ 

Madeline obeyed, but though she was 
honestly fond of Folly, she saw nothing 
to alarm her. At the same time, she 
knew further argument was hopeless, 
for, being bound by her auntie’s 
authority all her nineteen years, she 
had never yet stepped over the traces, 
so she made an early excuse to go up- 
stairs, and came down again half an 
hour later with rather pink eyelids, but 
a look of patient suffering on her sweet 
little sun-tanned face. She had longed 
so much for the picnic—for the long 
excursion in the big, smooth-throbbing 
motor-boat up the wide estuary to the 
picnic place in one of the fern-clad 
coombes on the higher reaches of the 
river. All the other girts would be 
there, and it was quite a question (and 
what a harrowing one!) whether 
Gordon West would miss her for 
more than ten minutes. 

Why Gordon West had taken her 
fancy she could never explain, for he 
was the ordinary, prosaic type of young 
man, while Madeline was romantic to 
the finger-tips. Gordon could play 
cricket, but he couldn’t quote poetry. 
and when Madeline sometimes ex- 
pressed one of her high-falutin’ ideas, 
he just looked blank and lit another 
cigarette. 

** Oh, well,’’ she thought to herself, 
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“he won’t be worried with my high- 
falutin’ ideas to-day,’’ and she caught 
up Folly and pressed the little silky 
body to her face to hide the sudden 
tears that filled her eyes again. 

Her aunt noted the caress with satis- 
faction, and started off for the riverside 
at three o’clock, looking elegant and 
charming, and feeling, as she told 
Madeline, with an affectionate kiss, 
** quite, quite comfortable at leaving.’’ 

Madeline waved her hand till her 
aunt turned the corner, then took Folly 
for a run on the beach according to 
instructions, determining, however, it 
should only be quite a short run, and 
promising herself on her return the 
luxury of a real good cry on her knees 
by her bed with her arms flung out on 
the white coverlet in the abandonment 
of her misery. She was, in fact, making 
for home, hardly able to restrain the 
bitter disappointment at her heart from 
betraying itself to the passers-by, when 
a hardly-glanced-at figure approaching 
suddenly assumed familiar lines. She 
looked again with her brown, romantic 
eyes as big as saucers, and her heart 
beating tumultuously. 

It was Gordon West—there never 
could be a moment’s doubt about that 
big, hefty, well-knit figure, though she 
hardly dared to believe her eyes till he 
came striding across the hard, rippled 
sand and stopped before her, with the 
slow, half-mischievous smile on his 
easy-tempered, good-looking face. 

*“*T thought you were going to the 
picnic,’ gasped Madeline. 

*“T thought I was,’’ said Gordon 
West, slowly, “ till I met your aunt 
going alone, and then I remembered 
I had an appointment to meet a chap at 
the station by the 3.5.’” 

“Then aren’t you going to the 
picnic? ”’ 

**T said I might row down later and 
join them, but it entirely depends on 

ou.”’ 

Madeline lowered her eyes to hide 
the joy in them. ‘‘ Why on me?”’ 
she said, sedately. 

** Why, my idea was we should have 
a little picnic on our own.”’ 

Madeline shook her head. 

“ But there’s no earthly reason why 
we shouldn’t,’’ he persisted. 

** Only the same one that prevented 
me going to the other picnic—Folly.’* 
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“Oh, hang Folly!”’’ said Gordon 
West. 

‘* T can’t,’’ said Madeline, ‘‘ and I’ve 
promised auntie faithfully not to leave 
her.” 

‘‘ Then bring her with you,”’ cried 
Gordon; ‘‘ look here, my boat is down 
by my landing-stage on the river 
waiting for us. I'll row you both 
across to Fairy Island, and we’ll have 
tea there. I’ve got the provisions all 
ready.”’ 

‘*Then you made sure I should 
come,”’ said Madeline, rather distantly. 

‘**Indeed I didn’t—I just bought a 
few cakes and some fruit and chocolate 
almonds—and things like that, on the 
chance of your coming—and they’ll be 
all wasted if you don’t. We shall get 
back long before the picnic, nobody 
will be any the wiser, Folly can’t tell 
tales, and it’s a shame your pleasure 
should be spoilt—and mine too.”’ 

Madeline gave a quick glance at him, 
and said, breathlessly, ‘‘ All right, I'll 
come—I must get my river hat—wait 
at the landing-stage for us.”’ 

Oh, that river hat, what a time it 
did take putting on! And there was 
one little ringlet that wouldn’t stay in 
its proper place, a little to the north- 
east of Madeline’s left eyebrow. Her 
whole destiny seemed to depend on the 
correct position of that curl, although 
the breeze would undo all her patient 
manipulation as soon as she got out- 
side. Madeline wowld have been 
quicker if her fingers had not been all 
thumbs in her excitement, the romantic 
prospect of this téte-a-téte picnic paled 
her cheek and made her eyes shine like 
stars, and if she kept him waiting a bit, 
she thought to herself, well, it would 
only make him all the more eager for 
her presence. 

But she was ready at last, and tucked 
two pink carnations in her pale blue 
cotton frock and walked to the landing 
stage, unconscious that her feet 
touched anything so prosaic as the 
ground. She lost Folly twice in con- 
sequence of her inattention to the little 
pet’s wandering—and when eventually 
she peeped over the quay-side where 
Gordon West’s boat lay, she saw, with 
a sudden pang of mortification, that 
her eager and impatient young hero 
was Ivine in the hows—fast asleep. 

Madeline bit her lip with vexation. 
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and was almost inclined to turn back, 
when Folly ran down the steps into the 
boat, and, always pushful of her 
caresses, won a pair of gloves—hefore 
Madeline had the chance—as Gordon 
said sitting up very wide awake all in 
a moment—though he wanted to know 
with childish innocence if it wasn’t to- 
morrow morning. Madeline sighed as 
he helped her into the boat; it was so 
dificult to get a spark of romance out 
of Gordon, and though he looked the 
part of knight-errant, he always 
seemed to forget his lines when he 
tried to play it. But he could make 
the boat spin across the water, and as 
Madeline leaned back in the stern 
cushions with Folly curled contentedly 
on her knee, she thought he was just 
perfect to look at anyhow, though she 
avoided meeting those quiet grey eyes, 
and looked across his broad, rhyth- 
mically swinging shoulders to Fairy 
Island, which lay ahead like a deli- 
cately-tinted jewel upon the sunlit blue 
water of the wide spreading estuary. 





‘* What are you thinking about? ’”’ 
said Gordon, suddenly. 
*“Oh—two or three things,’’ said 


Madeline. 

“What were they? ”’ 

“Well, one was that I ought not to 
have come; another that I’m glad I 
did, and the third that I wish we could 
just go gliding on and on for ever.”’ 

‘“My arms would get a bit tired,”’ 
said Gordon; ‘‘ besides, what about 
tea? It’s beastly awkward boiling a 
kettle in a boat, you know.”’ 

Madeline sighed again, and mentally 
shook her head over him. ‘The next 
minute she gave a little exclamation of 
horror, 

‘“T’ve forgotten 
chicken,’’ she said. 
for her to eat.”’ 


Folly’s shredded 
** There's nothing 


‘““ What’s the matter with iced cakes 
and chocolates, eh, Folly?’ said 
Gordon. ‘‘ Look here, Madeline, vou 
are both out to enjoy yourselves, so 
you may as well go the whole hog— 
even if you pay for it afterwards.”’ 

“We're bound to do that,” 
Madeline ; “* but I don’t care.’’ 

“ That’s the right spirit,’ said Gor- 
don, encouragingly; ‘‘ the only thing 
that Worries me is that some other 
idiots may have got to the island first 


said 
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—and there’s certainly no room for two 
picnic parties.”’ 

Indeed there wasn’t, for Fairy 
Island was not more than thirty yards 
by fifty, though it contained all the 
natural features of the mainland in 
miniature, tiny bays and moss-carpeted 
fern-grown coombes and a plantation 
of mountain ash trees, rising like a 
pigmy forest on its central plateau. 

The island seemed deserted as they 
approached; but Gordon rowed once 
round it to make quite sure before he 
brought the boat crunching crisply 
on the shining pebbles scattered in a 
long line on the yellow strand, where 
the tiny ripples broke with a clear-cut 
tinkle. His grey eyes were soft with 
satisfaction as he held out his hand to 
help Madeline out of the boat, and hers 
glowed in answer, when his sudden 
ejaculation 

‘* Mind that jelly fish, you’re tread- 
ing right on top of it!’’ sent romance 
to the winds once more. 





However, they found an excellent 
place for tea in the shadow of some 
high-piled rocks, with the hard, shell- 
strewn rippled sand for carpet, and 
Gordon busied himself with boiling the 
kettle, while Madeline took off her big 
river hat and put it in the boat and 
cut bread and butter and spread the 
dainties, with the wind blowing little 
brown curls in her eyes all the time, 
while Folly ran round and round the 
island chasing the blowing seaweed 
and barking at the sand hoppers. Never 
had tea tasted so delicious, or cakes so 
subtle, and though conversation was 
only the lightest banter, it seemed to 
possess, for Madeline anyhow, a magic 
thrill, falling as it did on unchaperoned 
air. 

‘*T want you to come and sit just 
here,’’ said Gordon, when the meal was 
open, pointing to a smooth-topped, 
secluded rock. Madeline obeyed, grow- 
ing a little pink. His voice was so soft, 
she guessed what was coming, guessed 
and half-dreaded. 

‘“Now,”’? he said seating himself 
beside her. ‘* You see that bit of wood 
I’ve stuck up on that rock—well, 
there’s a penny to be earned by the 
first one who knocks it over. Here are 
stones for you, and some for me.”’ 


Madeline sighed again, and took them 
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mechanically; her shots were erratic 
to start with, but she caught the con- 
tagion of his keenness, and they were 
soon laughing over their game, which 
Folly complicated by trying to catch 
the stones in her mouth—the iced cakes 
not yet having had a fatal effect on her 
constitution. They had wandered 
round the island and collected shells, 
while Gordon gave a résumé of his 
cricket career, using a great many 
technicalities that she could not under- 
stand, but confiding his ambitions in 
such a simple boyish way that Made- 
line, though she did not listen much 
to what he was saying, decided he was 
the greatest dear in the world, and she 
was very happy, until all at once she 
missed Folly, and came down from the 
heights to the depths with a great 
thud. 

** Oh, what shall I do? ” she wailed, 
when they had searched and searched 
the island in vain, and called and 
whistled till they were weary. She 
must have got drowned! Oh, what 
will auntie say! She’ll never, never 
forgive me! ”’ 

*“She can’t be drowned,’ said 
Gordon. ‘‘ Don’t worry, we’ll find her 
in a minute’’; but he spoke without 
confidence—for, indeed, she seemed to 
have vanished completely. 

** Row out a little way,’’ entreated 
Madeline, ‘‘ see if you can see her body 
floating anywhere. Those cakes may 
have given her a fit, and she may have 
fallen in the water from the high 
rocks! ”’ 

Gordon shook his’ head incredu- 
lously, but he went down to the boat 
and was just pushing off to satisfy her 
while Madeliné made another frantic 
search of the island. All at once a 
hearty burst of laughter recalled her to 
the side of the boat, where Gordon stood 
pointing downward with his finger to 
where Folly lay coiled contentedly 
round on Madeline’s flower-garlanded 
river hat, fast asleep. 

With a sob of joy Madeline clasped 
the lost darling in her “ms, surveying 
the ruined millinery with indifference. 

** Oh, how thankful I am!’’ she 
cried, ‘‘ but I think we'd better go 
now. It’s made me nervous; I shan’t 
feel quite safe till I get her home 
again.”’ 


> 
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time we 


it’s 
started,’’ said Gordon, looking up at 
the sky, and knowing too well that 
September evenings are none too long, 
and they must be well out of the way 
and home again before the return of 


** And, anyhow, 


the motor-boat picnic. But the de- 
parture was fuli of unspoken regrets, 
They had been very happy, and it 
seemed hard to have to leave the 
dainty little island now that the tender 
light of early evening painted it with 
new and sweeter colours. 

Madeline held the sleepy Folly 
safely with one hand and trailed the 
other in the cool, clear water, and 
Gordon’s conversational powers 
seemed to have left him, for his face 
was grave and there was a marked 
line between his straight eyebrows, 
and though Madeline tried to talk to 
him he answered at random, until the 
horrible suspicion seized her that he 
was bored. The thought that her charm 
could not outlast a long afternoon 
chilled her, and she became silent and 
distraite, and wondered if the retribu- 
tion for her wrongdoing was not 
beginning already. Then all at once, 
quite by accident, their eyes met, and 
something in the look of his set her 
heart thumping in her bosom, and 
made a quick glow rise under the tan 
on her cheek. But next moment she 
felt she had been stupid, probably he 
looked like that at lots of girls—he 
was certainly very friendly with 
several—and this thought and the 
cool evening breeze together made her 
shiver. 

** Cold ?”’ said Gordon in his calm, 
casual voice. Before she could reply, 
however, an extraordinary sensation 
went through the boat from bow to 
stern, and a queer, grinding noise 
came from underneath, and the glid- 
ing process was stopped as if invisible 
hands were dragging at the keel. 

‘* What is the matter ?”’ cried Made- 
line, her eyes wide with amazement. 

Gordon uttered an ejaculation of 
annoyance and concern, and began to 
backwater with all his might without 
altering their position. 

‘* We’re aground !”’ he said. 

‘* Aground ! Why, we’re a mile 
from land,’’ said Madeline, looking at 
































the wide expanse of sunlit water all 
round them. P 

“Yes, I know, but I didn’t realise 
the tide was falling so fast—I ought to 
have kept to the channel. We're on a 
mud bank.’”? He got up and shoved 
the oar into the mud with oll his 
strength. 

Madeline took the other and helped 
with all hers, but the boat wouldn’t 
budge. 

“If it’s so shallow, why can’t you 
get out and push?’ said Madeline. 

‘‘]T shall only sink in the mud if I 
do,” he said ; but he got out neverthe- 
less, and his expectations were realised 
so promptly that Madeline gave a 
little shriek of terror and was thankful 
to clutch him back on board again. 
Gordon looked very grave. 

‘*‘It’s bad luck, but we’ve just got 
to stick it,’? he said, ‘‘ and wait for 
the tide, unless a boat comes by and 
tows us off.’’ 

They were silent. An awful thought 
struck Madeline. 

** Will the motor-boat come by this 
way ?”’ she said. 

He nodded, evading her eye. 

** Will it come close ?’’ 

“Yes, it will have to keep to the 
channel.”’ 

She looked at the posts which 
marked the channel not twenty yards 
away. 

“Then, unless we get off before, 
they are bound to see us?” 

“I’m afraid so,’’ said Gordon. 

‘““ Then I shail get out and wade to 
shore,” said Madeline rising, with a 
desperate look in her eyes. 

““You can’t,’’ he said, ‘‘ there’s a 
mile and a half of cross currents and 
quicksands and deep channels between 
us and the shore. You’d never get 
there.’’ 

_“Then what can we do?” 
ejaculated, the picture of despair. 

““ Just wait and trust to luck,’’ he 
said; “* it’s quite likely some other boat 
will come before they do. I’m awfully 
sorry, Madeline ; I don’t expect you’ll 
ever forgive me for this.’’ 

“There’s nothing to forgive,’ she 
groaned, ‘“‘but auntie will never, 
never forgive me. I’m paying for my 
pleasure with a vengeance, but I sup- 
pose I deserve it.” 


she 
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Gordon made no attempt to-comfort 
her, he seemed to be listening—and 
presently she heard it too—the little 
distant fluttering throb borne to them 
across the water. Madeline went white 
to the lips. 


‘“‘ Here they come,” she said, with 
the calmness of despair. 

‘Yes, it’s the Browne’s motor- 
boat,’’ said Gordon, after he had 
looked fixedly on the growing dot that 
was rapidly approaching from the 
lower reaches of the river. ** Now look 
here, Madeline—we’ve got a good 
chance yet. They’re bound to see us 
—at least they’re bound to see me, 
but that’s no reason why they should 
see you at all.’’ 

‘* But where am I to go to?” she 
exclaimed tremulously. 

‘*Get down at the bottom of the 
boat. Lie as flat as you can, and hold 
Folly quite still. I'll cover you up 
with the rug, and get them to tow me 
home. Then, when we’re abreast of 
my landing stage, I'll cast off, and 
we'll nip in—and get home as fast as 
we can—and if all goes well we’ll save 
our bacon yet. What do you think? 
Isn’t it a good idea?”’ o 

‘* But if all doesn’t go well and they 
find me under the rug, it will be worse 
than ever,’’ she said, her face set like 
a tragic mask. 

‘‘Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘ but it’s the 
only chance. Do you think it’s worth 
risking ?”’ 

The throbbing sounded quite near, 
and now they could detect the thrum 
of a banjo, and the sound of chorused 
voices—Madeline even thought she 
could distinguish her auntie’s among 
them. 

‘** T shall never be able to keep Folly 
quiet,’’ she wailed. 

‘*Look here, it’s now or never,’’ 
said Gordon, ‘‘ they’ll be able to see 
two people in the boat in a minute.”’ 

‘Oh, gracious!’’ cried Madeline, 
** hold Folly while I get down,” and 
throwing all the romance and dignity 
of her nature to the winds, she 
wriggled herself into a smail, flat coil 
in the bottom of the boat, and clutch- 
ing the protesting Folly to her breast, 
lay, scarcely daring to breathe, while 
Gordon covered them up, carefully 
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leaving little loopholes here and there 
for ventilating purposes. 

** Comfy ?’’ he said cheerily, and 
received a gurgle in answer which 
might be either a sob or a chuckle 
though he suspected the first; but 
there was no time for more conversa- 
tion, the motor-boat was approaching 
along the channel, and already heads 
were turned in their direction. The rug 
heaved suspiciously. 

** Give me the chocolates !’’ came a 
muffled ejaculation, ‘‘ she keeps strug- 
gling !’’ 

Gordon quickly passed them under 
the rug, and Folly, after tasting first 
blood—or rather having it crammed in 
her mouth—lay for the moment tran- 
quil. 

The motor-boat picnic party had 
been enjoying themselves, and were in 
high spirits, and the sight of a plea- 
sure boat stranded on a mud bank 
with a solitary man’s figure smoking 
a pipe in the stern made them exceed- 
ingly merry. 

** Hullo!’? exclaimed a_flannelled 
fool in the bow of the motor-boat, 
** it’s old Gordon West !”’ 

Then came laughing ejaculations of 
surprise in male and female voices. 

** Hullo, Gordie! what’s wrong, old 
chap?’’ sung out one of the former, 
** been doing some dredging work for 
the River Board ?’’ 

** Yes,’’ came Gordon’s voice in 
answer, ‘‘ but I’ve finished my work 
now ; pull me off, Browne, there’s a 
good chap, and give me a tow home.”’ 

Then came the chatter of voices 
again. ‘‘Serve you right, you 
naughty boy, for not coming with us.”’ 
** Didn’t know your appointment was 
with a mud bank, Gordie!’ ‘‘ Still he 
did try to join us, poor fellow ’’—this 
is auntie’s voice—‘‘ and he was_ in 
such a hurry that he ran aground.”’ 

Gordon cheerfully assented to every- 
thing ; then the engine stopped and a 
rope came circling in the air towards 
the mud bank. Twice it went short, 











the third time fell with a slash across 
the heap of rugs at the bottom, from 
which came a sharp sound something 
like a yelp, but which was immediately 
mingled indistinguishably with a fit of 
coughing from Gordon, who promptly 
agreed with his fair sympathisers of 
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the picnic party that he’d caught a 
chill. He absolutely declined to join 
them, however, when, the rope taut 
and the engine started, the stranded 
boat trembled, quivered, and amid 
great cheering from the motor-boat 
slowly drew away from the sand bank 
and found the deep water of the chan- 
nel. Gordon sat in the bow and par- 
ried the shafts of wit from the other 
boat with success, but it was quite a 
different matter when the more light- 
some spirits on board the motor-boat 
began throwing things at him. He 
swore roundly under his breath, and 
made the boat rock in his efforts to 
keep the missiles from falling in it. 

‘*Do shut up, you chaps. I’m not 
well ; I tell you I’ve got a chill.”’ 

A jeer was all he got in answer, and 
an empty jam pot and an old shoe, 
which one of the boys had seized as it 
floated by in the river, were hurled at 
him with a shout of joy. 

Gordon fielded the jam pot, but the 
shoe passed his guard and fell with a 
thud in the boat. A moan from the 
rug, which made poor Gordon grind 
his teeth in anguish, was stifled almost 
as soon as uttered, but an irrepressible 
yelp from the struggling and outraged 
Folly was evidently audible in_ the 
motor-boat, for instantly auntie ejacu- 
lated : 

‘*'What was 
darling’s voice.”’ 

‘* Nonsense,’’ somebody said, “it 
was only old Gordon trying to be a 
funny dog.’’ 

‘*No, it was my Folly. You may 
not have heard it, but it was her voice 


that! I heard my 


calling to me; she is in trouble. Oh, 

Mr. Browne, go faster, I must get 
, oa . . ~ 

home. I’m sure it is an omc2. Some- 


” 


thing is wrong with her. 

They tried to pacify her, but she 
seemed so seriously upset that the 
incident had the effect of sobering the 
others, and they let Gordon alone, 


while Mr. Mornington-Browne, to 
please his anxious guest, put the 


motor-boat at full speed. It was dusk 
when they reached the harbour, and 
they did not miss the boat behind till 
they saw that Gordon had cast olf 
and was pulling for the landing stage. 

‘Did those fiends hurt you?”" he 
said, as Madeline, pale and trembling, 


























emerged from hiding and clambered 
up the landing stage with a terrified 
lance behind her at the dim shadow 
of the motor-boat swinging away in 
the dusk. 

“It’s nothing, only my elbow,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ shall we be in time ?”’ 

“Yes; give me Folly; take my 
hand ; now we’ve got to run for it.”’ 

Madeline ran as she had never run 
before, her breath came in short, thick 
sobs, and she clutched Gordon’s sup- 
porting arm. But they did it—he 
pushed her into the back gate—and as 
she staggered into the house, fol- 
lowed by a very dejected and ill-used 
little ‘‘ Yorkshire,’’ she knew she was 
saved. How she lit the lamps and 
laid the supper and almost threw Foily 
at her shredded chicken she never 
knew, but when her auntie came hurry- 
ing up the path she found Madeline 
seated by the table in the window, her 
crochet in her hand, and though her 
face was pale her hair was tidy and 
her breathing quiet and regular. 

‘* Where’s Folly ?”’ cried her auntie. 

At the sound of her voice Folly left 
her supper and ran up to her with an 
ecstatic welcome. 

“Oh, my precious, my precious! ”’ 
said her adoring mistress, clutching 
her to her breast. ‘‘ I thought some- 
thing had happened to you; and here 
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you are safe and well. Come and tell 
your missis all you’ve been doing, my 
little *tweetie.”’ 

With licks and barks and joyous 
yelps and kisses Folly obeyed her com- 
mands as far as she was able, and 
that, as Madeline thought with a 
solemn thankfulness at her heart, was 
quite far enough. 

A quarter of an hour later a small, 


shadowy figure stepped out of the 
back-garden gate; a big, shadowy 


figure stepped out in the dusk to meet 
it. 

* All right ?’’ said the big, shadowy 
figure. 

‘* Yes, quite,’’ said the small one, 
** and I do thank you.”’ 

** Look here,’’ said the big, shadowy 
figure coming close, ‘‘ don’t make 
quite sure it won’t come out, we’re not 
safe yet, some one may have seen us 
from the quay, and, in any case, I 
wondered—if you felt you could—that 
is to say—I mean—oh, hang it— 
should you mind very much if we were 
engaged? ’”’ 

‘* No,’ said the small, 
figure, ‘‘ I should like it.”’ 

The proposal was not romantic or a 
bit like she had hoped and dreamed, 
still neither was her acceptance, but 
the kiss was all right. 


’ 


shadowy 




















ANDRO LEONI, dragging in 
his net, might have posed for 
Rubens. Standing in strong re- 

lief, with the moving, vast wash of the 
sea for background, he was a powerful 
figure, typical of the violence and free- 
dom of his life. Sun and wind had 
stained him from head to foot a deep 
ruddy brown. His face was fiery and 
coarse-featured ; his eyes, smouldering 
under a thatch of rough black hair, 
shone like dim lights in a cavern. He 
wore a red shirt, open at the throat, 
showing a huge scrag and a patch of 
hairy chest ; his sea-boots were green 
with age, and his corduroys patched 
and stiff as his old brown sail. He 
had spent five years in San Francisco 
before he held good fortune by the 
throat and compelled her obedience. 
Until then, his short boyhood had been 
passed in the streets of Naples, their 
hot clamour and strident gaiety ever 
in his ears ; but even that rude school- 
ing had not prepared him for the cruel 
and relentless energy of the West. 
The spirit of somnolent content, that 
had made him indifferent to the buffets 
Fate had dealt him, was soon con- 
verted into a kind of savage dulness, 
that demanded no more from a life of 
brutal struggle than was required by 
his rebellious body for its frugal 
nourishment. Then—above the dead 
level of an existence that had become 
mere grim endurance—Gemma Pi- 
sano’s face rose, like the moon over a 
rugged landscape, and instantly, to 
the most secret hollows of his being, 
his whole existence was flooded with 
radiance. 

When Vittorio Pisano was drowned, 
one wild night off the Farallones, 
Sandro believed implicitly that it was 
fated that he should build, on that 
tragic foundation, the whole fabric of 
his future. His universe was ruled by 
blind Chance—a treacherous monster 
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who demanded sacrifice like a god. He 
had accepted, as simply as though they 
had come to him by inheritance, Vit- 
torio’s boat, and Vittorio’s responsi- 
bility for his sister. 

Gemma Pisano had been swept 
along, wild-eyed and silent, a mere 
leaf on the tide of events. Encom- 
passed with terrors, starvation staring 
her in the face, nevertheless she re- 
coiled, with a dread only less keen, 
from the protection Sandro offered 
her. When he came to see her in the 
little room he had found for her above 
the Devoto Bakery, he would sit, ap- 
parently glowering at her, finding no 
words with which to present the gifts 
for the purchase of which he had gone 
hungry ; while her timid thanks were 
niurmured with an upward look of 
soft, distended eyes, piteous as those 
of a frightened child. 

Late one summer evening he beat 
his way homeward through the Golden 
Gate. Some instinct had impelled him 
to wait for the catch that had been 
abandoned, hours before, by his older 
and more experienced companions. 
With derisive shouts the little fishing 
fleet had blown away, like a flight of 
gulls, into the smoky gold of the sun- 
set. His. faith and his patience had 
been swiftly rewarded. Now, as the 
boat slipped like a phantom through 
the dusky water, Sandro, with his 
hand on the tiller, watched the billow- 
ing sail sway like a cloud across the 
silver face of the moon. A moment 
before he had seemed to float like a 
moth in the night, grey wings on a 
surface of grey ; now, as the boat rose 
on' the crest of a wave, the magic of 
light transformed it into a butterfly, 
black against beaten silver—but how 
vivid, with what intense gleams and 
rich sparkles of colour! 

Dimly he understood something of 
the beauty, of the mystery of the 























change; and as he steered straight 
into their advance, he crossed himself 
devoutly. For once his exultant ex- 
citement was stirred by no sinister 
forebodings. Hitherto, though he had 
daily braved danger imperturbably, he 
had nevertheless moved warily, trem- 
bling before mysterious forces that 
threatened him with vague and in- 
tangible terrors. He read omens in 
the drift of the clouds, on the face of 
the waters ; his creed was a mixture of 
deepest reverence and rudest supersti- 
tion—a belief as fantastic as it was 
profound. To-night, as he leaned for- 
ward, a dark, brooding figure peering 
into the clear brilliance, his future 
stretched before him, as bright and as 
shadowless. 

He could hardly credit his good for- 
tune. The whole boat gleamed and 
shone wetly with the slippery, silver 
treasure that, before the dawn, would 
be converted into more solid sub- 
stance. His hand caressed the tiller, 
for to him his boat was a sentient 
thing, and he loved it with a passion 
that had merged into the deeper one 
with which he burned. Gemma Pisano 
filled his mind ; every thought began 
with her for its motive, and awkwardly 
groped its way into action. Harsh 
labour became seductive. With her 
for its object, sea and sky and wind 
and wave shouted at him in chorus the 
sudden thrill of joyous work. For her 
sake he longed for a less uncertain 
shelter. He had dreamed of a deserted 
cottage he had seen on Telegraph Hill, 
on the very edge of the bluff, inacces- 
sible as an eagle’s nest. It was so 
small, and so hidden under honey- 
suckle vines and flowering nastur- 
tiums, it would be difficult for any evil 
fate to find her there. He must keep 
her, he resolved, as some secret jewel, 
where the envy of the less fortunate 
could never reach her, could never 
snatch her from him. Dormant in 
some shadowy corner of his mind there 
crouched a lurking suspicion that 
needed only an unguarded touch to 
Spring into savage life. He realised 


that, though she now shone tarnished 
and dim, drudgery, like her torn and 
faded dress, could never quite extin- 
guish her beauty. 

The little house on the steep hillside, 
with the clouds above and the sea at 
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her feet, would remind her of her own 
village, under the shadow of Vesuvius. 
In a week it might all be arranged. 
They would be married at the church 
of SS. Peter and Paul at the foot of 
the hill, and then he could take her 
away from that bare and dismal room 
that was like a prison, without light or 
sun, to her freshness and youth. How 
miserable she had been! how fright- 
ened at all these strange faces that sur- 
rounded her! They had meant well— 
especially old Paolo Devoto—but they 
were rough folk, and could see no 
reason why, if they gave her a roof 
and a crust, she should not give them 
willing service in return. She had 
been too weak to resist, and he sus- 
pected that even his fierce protection 
had been powerless to-relieve her from 
heaviest drudgery. 

Well, this would end it all—the 
quarrels, the tears, the loneliness, the 
rebellion! She had been promised to 
him eagerly by all concerned. He 
knew that secretly they were as de- 
lighted to get rid of her as she was 
anxious to escape. Now that his 
triumph was assured, he could afford 
to recognise that Ettore Verga, who 
kept the vegetable stall next to the 
bakery, might have been a formidable 
rival. St. Anthony, his patron saint, 
had no doubt been vigilant in his in- 
terests, but Sandro felt that he had 
earned his protection. Had he not 
observed with minutest caution every 
ceremony that could gratify the good 
or placate malevolent spirits? He 
would sooner have forgotten his 
prayers than have neglected to throw 
back into the sea the first fish of every 
catch. The connection for him was 
obvious. His whole conception of a 
universe that was nebulous—floating 
in fire across a vast sea of darkness, 
peopled by threatening shapes that 
only prayers kept at bay—rested on 
the secure foundation of his intense, 
childlike belief in rewards and punish- 
ments. Gemma would be given to 
him because he had so patiently de- 
served her, and she would come to him 
gladly, as obedient as his boat to the 
lightest touch of his will. His heart 
leapt at the thought ; and no longer 
controlling his exuberance, he burst 
into irrepressible song. 


** Addio, bella Napoli,’’ rang out in 
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a deep tremolo ; but melted into silence 
as he caught sight in the distance of 
the slender, swaying forest of masts 
that clustered around the Fisherman’s 
Wharf. 

All through the intervening time, 
before he could see and tell her, he 
worked with dogged energy, scrupu- 
lously cleaning his boat and hanging 
out his nets—with dexterous, careful 
movements freeing the corks from the 
brgwn mesh. At last, when every- 
thing was fast for the night, he ran up 
the wet, slippery steps to the wharf. 
His old sea-boots leaked, and he shook 
a shower of water from them like a 
wet dog. The lamps had not been lit, 
but the moon rode high ; and even at 
this late hour the gay streets of the 
Italian quarter were crowded with 
people. Swarthy men lounged around 
the saloons that glowed ruddily behind 
swinging doors. Shawled women, 
brooding over sleeping babies, sat or 
stood in the shadowy doorways. Chil- 
dren still played and quarrelled in the 
streets. 

There were lights burning in the 
bakery as Sandro passed, but he 
hurried on and turned into the black 
doorway next to it, that led, as 
through a long tunnel, into the inner 
court, now white and vivid with moon- 
light. Every door and every window 
framed a family group. Washing still 
hung swaying from poles; and the 
motley array of garments, roughly 
stirred by the children in their games, 
looked hardly less alive than the little 
dark figures running beneath them. 
The place resounded with a Babel of 
voices. In one basement, women at 
ironing-boards were singing and chat- 
ting like magpies, while on the steps 
above them, encouraged by half a 
dozen young gallants of the neighbour- 
hood, a tall brown lad, with a monkey 
on his shoulder, played the harmonica. 

Opposite, with a candle flickering on 
his table, sat old Emilio, the cobbler, 
bending over his work. In the 
shadowy corner, with the light on his 
gnarled, dark hands, and slanting up- 
wards under his sunken lips and eye- 
lids, he looked like an old smoke- 
stained wood-carving. He hailed 
Sandro, and his thin, tremulous voice 
was eager with malice. 

Sandro pointed out the holes in his 
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Emilio offered to 
mend them at once, suggesting, with 
a contortion of his whole face, as sur- 
prising as a grin on the dried counte- 
nance of a mummy, that he would not 


great sea-boots. 


need boots to go a-courting! Lovers 
should tread lightly. In hts youth he 
had learned caution : ears cocked, eyes 
alert—had been his rule! ‘A bit of 
carelessness, and—ecco !—flown is the 
bird ; and then—dove sei? Where is 
she? ”’ 

Sandro tugged and strained at his 
wet boots. 

Old Emilio dealt only in innuendos, 
but against this blank wall of dulness 
they rebounded harmlessly. 

‘‘Gemma has gone up,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘to put the baby to sleep. 
Poverina! The baby is heavy. Ettore 
Verga went to carry it up the stairs 
for her. . . . You do not come in the 
evenings, so she is lonely, and he 
amuses her. He is a kind lad—Ettore 
Verga!’”’ 

“* Ecco, that struck!’ muttercd the 





cobbler: ‘‘the sheep, the dolt, the 
blockhead!’’ He reached for the 
boots that Sandro _ had instantly 


dropped, and watched the short, heavy 
figure of the fisherman till it was en- 
gulfed in one of the dark doorways. 

Sandro ran up the first flight rapidly. 
On the landing an oil lamp hung, and 
the flame illuminated a few feet in an 
unlit cavern. A chill breath blew from 
some open window, and the air in the 
passage was heavy and damp. As he 
mounted, he could see his gigantic 
shadow rise—first behind, then before 
him—and he stopped suddenly still, the 
prey to a devouring anxiety, staring 
fearfully at the grotesque blur, as 
though his suspicion, monstrous and 
black, had taken definite shape and 
now wavered beside him on the stained 
and dingy wall. As he moved up- 
ward, and it grew before him, he 
began to breathe heavily, his face con- 
vulsed with passion, his fingers fum- 
bling at the knife in his belt. Already 
he could hear low voices above him, 
and his bare toes curled in an effort to 
tread noiselessly. 

The door of her room stood open; 
and as he crept along the wall he held 
his breath to listen. He could see only 
the child asleep on a pillow in the 
corner They were at the window, 





























and their shadows lay sharp on the 
moonlit floor. For an instant he could 
hear nothing but the surge in his own 
ears—a deafening roar like the break 
of the waves; then he caught the 
sound of his own name. It was Ettore 
who spoke. 
“Yes,” he was saying, ‘“‘a girl 
should be grateful that has a chance to 
marry Alessandro. He is a good man. 
You are right ; he works all the time. 
If he expects his wife to work as hard, 
it is only fair. He is not a bell’ uomo ; 
he has a terrible face to see every day. 


But women do not mind ill looks. 
Men care for beauty.”’ 
Sandro stood motionless. What 


was it Ettore was saying? The words 
meant nothing, but what was this 
terror that had clutched him, leaping 
out of the dark? He groped for the 
meaning, but he could not grasp at 
once the treachery that threatened him. 
It could not be—it was impossible. It 
was not only a question of passion, the 
desire of his eyes ; it struck at the very 
roots of his being, his devout accept- 
ance of the protection of the supreme 
authority. Despair could not follow 
so swiftly on the heels of joy ; it was 
like a grim jest, his mind could not 
conceive of a cruelty so wanton. He 
seemed to hear laughter in his ears, 
wild mockery that echoed and re- 
echoed, but that could not shut out the 
low voice in the room that rose and fell 
like the sound of flowing water—soft, 
fluent, ceaseless. 

Ettore, too, had always expected to 
have a wife to work for ; but, alas! he 
loved pleasure, he had never been able 
to save money—he would not care to 
starve himself or her. On Sundays he 
would wish to see his wife in a silk 
dress, with a fine gold breastpin. He 
himself would not like to wear at all 
times oily clothes, reeking of fish. He 
was not good, like Sandro—he liked 
noise and bright colours and a bit of 
lively fun. To enjoy and to let his 
wife enjoy ; ah, if he could but find a 
girl, young and beautiful as the one 
Alessandro had chosen! 

Here there was a sound like a sup- 
pressed sob, and the listener at the 
door started and shivered. 

“No, no,’’ murmured Ettore, ‘‘ do 
not cry! Are you not happy? 
Do you not wish to marry? . . . 
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Carina, I cannot bear it! Sandro has 
been so kind. But who could be un- 
kind to you? He loves you? He 
loves his boat as well. He is like a 
cart-horse any one can drive; if 
another take the reins, he is patient, 
he will go as quietly. But I, Gemma, 
I am like the stallion—tame but for 
one hand, fierce for all the world. I 
cannot live without you. If you leave 
me, what do I care whether I am rich 
or poor, whether I am good or bad, 
whether I live or die? It is for me 
light when I see you and dark all the 
rest of the hours. Gemma! ”’ 

The shadows on the floor swam to- 
gether, and Sandro gripped the door- 
way and took a step torward. Now he 
could see the whole moonlit room, but 
his eyes started: out of their sockets, 
suddenly blinded with a glare of red. 

‘* But with you!’’ cried Ettore, 
speaking with all the simple and 
natural eloquence of his race, his voice 
rough with emotion: *‘ ah, what hap- 
piness! We will go back to our 
country, to our beautiful Italy. Think 
of it, anima mia; can you not see it— 
the shining sea, the sparkling air— 
the sky so blue? Gemma! 

Ettore drew her unresisting to his 
arms, her head on his shoulder, her 
eyes raised to his; tears glistened on 
their young faces. 

A noise at the door made them start, 
and, looking up, Ettore instantly rose 
to his feet and pushed the girl behind 
him, 

Gemma saw Alessandro standing 
rigid and silent, his body bent for- 
ward, his hand in his belt. She tried 
to speak, to call, or to scream ; she put 
her hand up to her throat, but sudden 
fear had paralysed her. Ettore, too, 
seemed rooted to the ground, only felt 
stealthily for his knife and braced him- 
self for what was coming. 

For one breathless moment they 
stared into each other’s eyes, still as 
figures of stone—then Sandro took 
one soft step forward, and, sudden and 
soundless as a panther, made a spring. 

Befere that mad assault Ettore 
wavered ; the light gleamed on the 
knife he held, with his arm above his 
head to protect his face. 

As he leapt aside his foot caught in 
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the chair from which he had risen, and them. The frail barriers-of her out. 
he stumbled and lurched backward. stretched hands were borne down like 

With a cry terrible and inarticulate, leaves in the track of a storm. She 
as the roar of a blind beast, Sandro sobbed aloud on one short breath: 
rushed for his enemy. But Gemma, then, as they crashed to the ground 
breaking at last from the spell that together, two knives were buried to 
held her, flung herself wildly between the hilt in her soft and yielding flesh, 








A CANINE COMING OF AGE. 


I take up my stylograph, Fido, 
On getting a letter to say 

The cash I’d determined that I’d owe, 
Forthwith I must certainly pay. 

It wakes in my bosom a high sense 
Of duty, commingled with awe, 

To learn that your lack of a licence 
Is breaking the law. 





‘And so, in a moment of sorrow 
At this most appalling of news, 
Some solace I struggle to borrow 
By wearily wooing the Muse. 
I write you these verses, lamenting 
That Time’s slow, mechanical jog, 
Beyond puppy’s powers of preventing, 
Has made you a dog. 


Your tail wagged its cheerful confession. 
What cared you that I was annoyed 
At finding some cherished possession 
Past hope of redemption destroyed? 
I weep as I think of the finding 
Torn leather that led to the spot, 
Where you’d masticated the binding 
Of Liddell and Scott. 


You ruled, an Imperial Cesar, 
O’er all that I happened to own, 
And verses as priceless as these are 
Devoured as if graven on bone! 
But gone by a very long while is 
Your season of puppyhood’s play. 
You’ve put on the toga virilis, 
And I have to pay. 


But still you are worth it! I treasure 
Your welcome as even grows pale, 
Your bark of unlimited pleasure, 
The wag of your impudent tail. 
Yet, Fido, ’tis time you were trying 
To turn to a leaf that is new, 
For only to-day I’ve been buying 
A licence for you. 






T. HopcGKInson. 


























By E. HOBART-HAMPDEN, 


been pitched on the banks of a 

small river, and even though it 
was an off day, the scene was one of 
constant movement and excitement. 
To begin with, there were some 
seventy tame elephants fidgeting rest- 
lessly at their pickets—half-grown 
youngsters, staunch old females, and 
handsome, queer-tempered tuskers— 
these last numbering among them the 
great fighting elephant ‘‘ Maula Bux.” 
He was chained a little apart from the 
rest on account of his untameable dis- 
position and great love of fighting. 
His small eyes, short legs, and massive 
body gave him a particularly repulsive 
appearance, and it was not difficult to 
picture the pandemonium that would 
ensue should he ever succeed in break- 
ine loose. His attendants treated him 
with a carelessness born of familiarity, 
though they warned off all strangers 
from his neighbourhood; and even 
when the bheesti came to water him, 
the mahout would stand close by the 
great brute’s head, spear in hand, 
ready to prick that sensitive trunk 
should it show any disposition to get 
into mischief. 

In amongst the tame elephants were 
tethered the newly-captured wild ones. 
Some of them were already beginning 
to get used to the sights and sounds of 
men, while others, still sullen and sad 
of heart, tugged regtlessly and cease- 
lessly at the ropes which bound their 
feet, until great pieces of skin would 
be detached and hang in folds around 
their ankles. Some of the captives 
were but babies, and these at first were 
quite comical in their rage. They 
would rush forward until the heel rope 
brought them up with a jerk and they 
pitched on to their heads ; they would 
run backwards until the same thing 
happened with their head rope and 
they sat violently on their tails. All 
the time they roared, only pausing to 
snatch bamboo leaves and other tempt- 
inp morsels from the mouths of the 


oe great Kheddah Camp had just 
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placid motherly tame elephants set to 
guard them. In a day or two their 
baby anger would evaporate, and, let 
loose from the ropes that bound them, 
they would gambol about among their 
elders, making friends with all who 
came their way. 

Through the centre of the camp 
came two men and a girl, and it was 
easy to see, from the way they both 
tried to monopolise her and engage her 
interest, that the rivalry between them 
for her favour was keen. She was a 
pretty girl in the brown-haired, blue- 
eyed English style, and the men were 
ordinary Englishmen, one tall and fair, 
the other of middie height and dark. 
The girl divided her attention between 
them with an impartiality which was 
no doubt most admirable from the 
point of view of a looker-on, but which 
was distinctly maddening to the re- 
cipients. 

‘* Will there be any kheddah to-day, 
do you think, Mr. Hill? ’’ she asked, 
turning to the taller and fairer of the 
two men, while they all three stopped 
to admire a magnificent tusker who re- 
turned their glances with silent scorn. 

“‘I don’t really know,’’ he answered. 
‘“ What do you think, Barry?’’ But 
before the other man could reply a 
native hurried up to them, and, point- 
ing to the little hill above where the 
tents were pitched, he _ breathlessly 
gasped out a few words. 

‘“* By Jove!’ exclaimed Barry, ‘‘ he 
says there is a wild elephant close to 
our tents, Miss Middleton: let’s get 
back as fast as we can, and we may 
get a glimpse at it.’’ 

They hurriedly retraced their foot- 
steps, and were just in time. Not a 
hundred yards from the bungalow, half 
hidden in the trees, stood an enormous 
tusker, his huge sides partly covered 
with the dust which he had been blow- 
ing over himself from his trunk, and 
his tusks gleaming in the sunshine. 
After a moment or two he moved 
away, so quietly and gently that he 
15 
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seemed to melt imperceptibly into his 
leafy background. Evelyn Middleton 
drew a long breath of satisfaction. The 
captain of “the kheddah, a fine-lcoking 
native who had come up unnoticed, 
turned to her with a slight smile. 

‘““The Miss Sahib shall see the 
kheddah at work to-morrow,’’ he said. 
‘* My trackers will follow, that elephant 
all night, and in the morning we will 
ring him in, and he shall face Maula 
Bux.”’ 

Evelyn turned and beamed on him in 
almost childish excitement. The rest 
of the day seemed to pass all too slovely 
for her wishes, and the idea of the ele- 
phant hunt was all the more welcome 
as it helped to divert her thoughts from 
the problem she knew she soon must 
face—the choice she would be called 
upon to make between the two men 
who both so greatly desired her. She 
thought about it a little as the ayah 
brushed out her hair that night, but 
she could come to no conclusion. She 
liked them both ; she was not sure she 
cared enough for either, but she did 
not wish them to go out of her life. 
From her birth she had been spoilt, 
and her path made easy for her, and 


she did not realise the unfairness of 
taking all and giving nothing in 
return. 


The two men, who had strolled down 
for a last look at the elephants before 
turning in, were meanwhile being pain- 
fully polite to each other. If the 
balance had not been held so evenly 
hitherto, they might perhaps have 
borne the situation better, but neither 
could even guess which was _ the 
favourite. At last, with an effort, Hill 
broke through his reserve. 

“Look here, Barry,’’ he said: ‘‘ we 
both know what we want, don’t we? 
There’s no need to go into details—all 
I want to say is that at present we 
neither of us seem to be getting any 
forrarder. Will you draw lots now as 
to who shall have the chance of asking 
her first? To-morrow would be a 
suitable opportunity—there will be lots 
of time after we leave the camp, and 
before the kheddah preparations are 
completed. Let’s arrange that who- 
ever wins shall have the right to ask 
her to go on his elephant to-morrow.”’ 

Barry reflected a moment, and then 
nodded curtly. He understood the girl 
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better than Hill, and realised that who- 
ever got first chance was likely to 
succeed. 

* All 
agree.”’ 

Hill stooped and picked up two little 
bits of stick ; he measured them care- 
fully, and one was about half an inch 
longer than the other. 
will do as well as any- 
thing,’’ he said. ‘‘ Let’s get someone 
to hold them for us, and whoever 
draws the longer one shall have first 
right. Who shall we ask?” 

His glance fell on Azim Khan, the 
kheddah captain, who was standing 
close by giving some directions about 
the chaining of an exceptionally tire- 
some tusker, and he beckoned to him 
to come nearer. 

‘* Would you mind holding these for 
us, Azim Khan?” he asked. ‘‘ Hold 
them so, with your hand over them, so 
that they are half-hidden. That’s 
right—we want to draw lots.” 

Azim Khan smiled gravely as he did 
as he was bid. He supposed it had 
something to do with the elephant 
hunt, and little realised that the desti- 
nies of three lives hung in the balance. 
Hill drew first, then Barry, and 
silence they compared the little sticks. 
Hill’s face lit up with pleasure as he 
saw he was the winner, and Barry 
turned away without a word, for he 
could not trust himself to speak. He 
took life hardly, and he had set his 
heart on winning Evelyn Middleton. 
As he strolled back to his tent it was a 
real torture to him to think of Hill’s 
opportunity to-morrow ; he was almost 
tempted to break his promise, and to 
try and see the girl alone very early, 
but with an effort he restrained him- 
self. 

It was quite a large party that as- 
sembled at breakfast next morning. 
Besides Evelyn, Hill, and Barry, there 
were the Commissioner, Mr. Reid, 
whose guests they all were, Evelyn’s 
mother “and father, and three or four 
other men. The meal was scarcely 
over when a messenger came from 
Azim Khan to say that all was ready. 
As they rose hurriedly from the table 
Hill turned to the girl. 

‘‘ Will you come with me on my ele- 
phant this morning? ”’ he asked in a 
fats voice. 


right,”” he rejoined; ‘J 


‘ These 

































She gave one quick glance at Barry, 
who kept his face carefully turned 
away, and nodded assent. Morning 
had brought her no nearer a decision, 
and she felt inclined to drift with the 
tide of affairs. 

Outside in the brilliant sunshine the 
elephants were waiting—picked tuskers 
of the kheddah, every one. The work 
before them would be of no light order, 
for, in addition to the capture, there 
was the conveyance home of the cap- 
tive to be considered, and it was likely 
that such a powerful beast would resist 
to the uttermost. Hill helped Evelyn 
carefully on to the back of the ele- 
phant allotted to him, and the long line 
started on its way towards the jungle. 
It was marvellous how silently it 
moved ; the restless trunks were almost 
stil, and there was none of that 
snatching of branches and tearing of 
long grass which usually accompany 
every step of an elephant. <A low 
murmur of conversation ran up and 
down the line, for they were not yet 
near enough to the forest to make 
speech impossibie, and here Hill found 
his opportunity. He would have pre- 
ferred other surroundings, perhaps, 
for he was still young enough to be 
romantic, and moonlight and solitude 
have been associated from the earliest 
times with proposals of marriage ; but 
the beautiful early morning was in it- 
self inspiring, and he pleaded his 
cause with much fervour and elo- 
quence. 

Evelyn listened with downcast eyes ; 
fate seemed to have decided for her, 
and, on the whole, she was well con- 
tent. In some ways she would have 
preferred Barry, but her preference was 
not sufficiently strong to make her re- 
fuse Hill. While she listened to his 
low, passionate words she _ rapidly 
made up her mind, and when he finally 
paused for a reply, she lifted her eyes 
with a smiling, softly - murmured 
‘“Yes.”” Hill was in the seventh 
heaven of delight, and only regretted 
that he could not give more outward 
expression to his feelings. He took 
her hand and held it tightly, and when 
the line suddenly stopped, and the 
order passed along to dismount, he 
lifted her to the ground with a proud 
feeling of possession. One glance at 
his face told Barry the truth; for a 
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moment everything seemed to swim 
before his eyes, but he succeeded in 
pulling himself together, and no one 
would have guessed’ at the tumult in 
his heart. 

The little party were to take their 
stand on the sides of a steep nullah, 
round a bend of which all the tuskers 
were to be placed, hidden from the 
view of the wild elephant, who was to 
be driven down towards them. A little 
in front of his companions stood Maula 
Bux, no covering on his back, and 
only a small wadded cloth on his neck, 
upon which sat the mahout, securely 
strapped. The great elephant was a 
fine sight to the spectators looking 
down on him from a shelving bank 
some two hundred feet above his 
head. 

Evelyn cast one nervous glance in 
the direction from which the wild ele- 
phant was expected. ‘‘ I suppose there 
is no fear of his reaching us up here? ”’ 
she murmured to Hill, who was as 
close beside her as he dared get. 

‘* Not a bit,’’ he whispered back. 
‘* Besides, we all have our rifles, and 
could easily frighten him away, or 
shoot him if necessary.”’ 

He almost wished the elephant 
would come, that he might show her 
how capable he was of defending her. 

She was quite reassured, and settled 
down to enjoy the hunt. It was cer- 
tainly a picturesque scene : the sides of 
the nullah were thickly covered with 
bamboos, and the bottom was strewn 
with moss-covered boulders, through 
which a little stream trickled. Sud- 
denly from the distance came a rifle- 
shot, followed by others in quick 
succession, and faint shouts. 

‘It is the beaters,’ whispered 
Hill ; ‘‘ they are firing off blank car- 
tridges. Why, here he comes 
already! ”’ 

Even as he spoke there was a tre- 
mendous crashing among the branches 
at the far end of the nullah, and with a 
loud trumpet the elephant burst 
through. He caught sight of the for- 
midable Maula Bux (who advanced a 
step or two to meet him), wavered un- 
certainly, and turned to flee. But the 
beaters were too quick for him; a 
volley of cannonading and yells greeted 
him, and he turned again to seek 
another way of escape. With a quick 
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run forward, and a dexterous side 
move, he succeeded in avoiding his ad- 
versary, only to fall, just as he thought 
the way clear, into the very centre of 
the group of tuskers. Then followed 
a scene of indescribable confusion. All 
the mahouts tried simultaneously to get 
their lassoes round his neck, for the 
owner of the first safely secured lasso 
would earn twenty rupees ‘‘ bakshish.’”’ 
Men shouted, elephants trumpeted, and 
the wild creature, driven hither and 
thither, prodded and bumped, roared in 
his rage. But all his struggles were in 
vain; in a very few minutes several 
lassoes were round his neck, while one 
or two had been fastened on his hind 
legs. 

‘Tt was at this point that Azim Khan 
approached the little group of on- 
lookers with a deep salaam. ‘‘ I think 
the ladies had better now go home, 
sahib, *» he said, addressing Mr. keid. 

‘‘We may have trouble getting this 
‘ badmash ’ to the camp, and our own 


tuskers are very excited ; it would be 
wise for them to return.”’ 
One of the quietest elephants was 


called up, and Mrs. Middleton and 
Evelyn mounted it and turned towards 
camp. Hill longed to accompany 
them, but Evelyn would not hear of it. 
She wanted a little time alone to con- 
sider her new position. 

Directly the ladies were disposed of, 
the men came down and mixed with 
the kheddah, mounting on any spare 
elephant that came handy. The wild 
elephant was slowly being pushed and 
hauled along the bed of the stream. To 
the ropes at his head half a dozen 
tuskers were fastened, and to his heel 
ropes half a dozen more. When he 
made an ugly rush forward these last 
would stand firm and instantly check 
him; when he attempted to jib, the ele- 
phants in front pulled him in the right 
direction, and those behind prodded 
him with their tusks. Every now and 
then a rope would get twisted round a 
tree stump, and some daring mahout 
would slip down between the elephant’s 
feet and disentangle it. It was almost 
pitiful to see the helplessness of the 
great beast. He, the spoilt child of 
the forest, was forced, for the first 
time since he had grown to full 
strength, to bend to the will of others. 
Sometimes he lay down and roared in 
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his humiliation, but he was soon 
goaded into motion by his tormentors. 

Barry felt a certain strong sympathy 
for the helpless animal. Was he not 
himself in something of the same posi- 
tion, bound by his love for Evelyn, and 
continually pricked and goaded by the 
knowledge that now ail hope had fled, 
and that Hill was to possess her? The 
thought was unendurable, and he 
turned in a spasm of pain to look at 
his successful rival. Hill’s face of 
happiness added to his agony, and 
with a muttered curse he looked away. 

They were just emerging from the 
forest, and in front of them lay a wide 
river into which the little  nullah 
emptied itself. Barry knew that part 
of the country well, and was aware that 
it contained several very dangerous 
guicksands. One of them lay directly 
in their path, and he muttered a word 
of warning to his mahout ; then, hap- 
pening to giance again in Hill’s direc- 
tion, he noticed that the latter's ele- 
phant was heading straight towards 
the spot. His first impulse was natur- 
ally to shout a warning of the danger, 
but something stronger than himself— 
something evil in his nature, which had 
lain dormant all these years—seemed 
to rise up within him, and bid him hold 
his peace. He tried to soothe his con- 
science by telling himself that of course 
Hill’s mahout would see the danger in 
time, that the elephant would decline to 
step on the fussan, and a hundred other 
excuses ; but he knew in his heart that 
they were but excuses, and that his 
plain duty lay before him. He was 
still hesitating when a sudden exclama- 
tion from the man beside him made 
him realise that it was already too 
late. Hill’s elephant was caught fast 
in the quicksand. It had jibbed at 
the edge, but the mahout, thinking its 
fears groundless, had driven it on; 
then it had attempted to escape by 
running across the dangerous piece 
(which was in the shape of a long 
narrow strip), with the result that it 
had sunk deeper and deeper, and had 
left the firm ground some five or six 
yards behind it. 

It was a terribly exciting moment, 
for the fussan was of the bad type 
which will not even bear a light 
weight, and the danger to the elephant 
and those on it was very great. 














Ladders were hastily thrust out 
towards Hill and the mahout, but these 
sank at once beneath the quivering 
mud. Then ropes were thrown, and 
the men fastened them around the 
neck of the poor beast, and to such 
portions as they could reach of the 
pad on which Hill sat ; the other ends 
were attached to some of the strongest 
tuskers of the kheddah, who did their 
best to help their unfortunate com- 
panion. The wretched elephant, the 
black mud already touching its 
stomach, struggled gallantly to free 
itself, but its efforts were in vain. 
Barry watched the little scene with 
growing horror. No one but himself 
knew that he could have prevented the 
catastrophe had he spoken in time, but 
it seemed to him that the brand of 
Cain was on his forehead plain for all 
men to see. An immense regret 
flooded his whole being, a feeling of 
urgent necessity for atonement. He 
had been standing a little in the back- 
ground, but now he started forward, 
and joined the group on the edge of 
the fussan. For a moment the ele- 
phant’s downward progress seemed to 
have been arrested, and the onlookers 
were throwing it branches of green 
stuff, bits of elephant gear, or any- 
thing they could lay their hands on; 
these the animal would tuck under its 
feet and thus secure, temporarily, a 
firmer foothold. Barry’s eye fell on a 
sawn stump of a tree near, and he 
ran to fetch it. It was very heavy, 
but in his excitement he did not notice 
this, and, raising it in his arms, he 
ran forward with it to the very edge of 
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the quicksand. Standing with one 
foot almost in the fussan, he flung it 
in the direction of the elephant. _Be- 
fore he realised what had happened, 
the impetus of the throw had carried 
him forward, and he stumbled and fell, 
face downwards. The horror of the 
moment paralysed the spectators, and 
they had not even time to raise a hand 
to help him, for the elephant silently 
reached out its trunk, and drew him 
down into the black mud under its 
feet. It was all over in a minute, and 
nothing but a few sullen air-bubbles 
marked the place where he had disap- 
peared. His sin had been great, but 
he had atoned, and given his life for 
his friend. 

That life was not given in vain. The 
tree stump had helped the animal 
greatly, and it succeeded in raising it- 
self nearly a foot from the clinging 
mire. Slowly, inch by inch, with the 
help of the tuskers it was dragged up- 
wards, until Hill stood once more on 
solid ground. 

To this day he and his wife cherish 
Barry’s memory tenderly, unstained 
for them by any knowledge of his 
guilt. Sometimes, when Evelyn is over- 
excited or tired, she wonders idiy what 
life would have been like had she 
married the dead man. As a matter 
of fact, she would not have been nearly 
as happy as she is at present, for there 
were heights and depths in Barry 
which she could never have reached or 
touched. She makes Hill a good 
enough wife of the Anglo-Indian type, 
but she really was not worth either the 
crime or the atonement of his friend. 
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|. The Last. Voyage of the Daydream. 


By Mrs. 


HE Daydream lay at anchor off 
T Torquay, her bows rising and 
falling in dignified rhythm to the 
ripple of the blue water, on whose 
breast she rested like a great whiie 
angel. Owen Lancaster, lounging in 
a deck chair, let his eyes wander over 
her delicate lines with much the same 
lingering gaze as a mother bestows on 
the child to whom she has given life. 
He knew and loved every plank and 
spar that composed her, for, had he 
not designed her and superintended 
the building of her—poring over plans, 
altering and correcting, spending every 
moment he could spare from his work 
in the shipyard where the Daydream 
grew week by week from a naked 
skeleton to the perfect yacht she was 
now. He recalled his ambitions for 
her success, and glowed with satisfac- 
tion in realising how amply she had 
repaid him for the time and money and 
hopes devoted to her, as the cups glit- 
tering in the cabin below would testify. 
And now it was the end of the yacht- 
ing season—to-morrow he would take 
her back to Portsmouth, there to berth 
and dismantle her until the return of 
spring brought the chance of adding 
fresh honours to her record. 

Lancaster rose and stretched him- 
self, lazily, leisurely, luxuriantly, the 
strong muscles rippling beneath his 
loose flannel coat. He was filled ‘o 
the brim with the joy of life, of perfect 
physical health, of absolute content- 
ment with everything in life, and every 
fibre in his strong frame responded to 
the song of the sea and the winds. 


Forward of the cabin sailors scuttled 
about busily preparing for an early 
sailing; away to the east a sullen bank 
of cloud lay on the horizon, and the 
chill freshening of the breeze warned 
the Daydream’s owner that all wouid 
not be fair sailing on his homeward 
voyage. 

A motor boat, scudding through the 
water, approached the yacht, and Lan- 
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caster, moving to the side, hailed its 
occupant, who signified his intention of 
coming on beard. A second or so later 
Hammond stepped on to the deck and 
greeted Lancaster with the careless- 
ness of old friendship. 

‘*T’ve come to ask a favour,” he 
said, as he accepted his host’s offer of 
refreshment and followed him down 
below. 

‘All right, old man; always glad 
to do vou a good turn.’’ —_ Lancaster 
divided a bottle of soda water between 
two long tumblers, and handed one to 
Hammond, who went on— 

‘* Well, I hope you will do this for 
me, any way, though it’s a bit out of 
your line. ‘The fact is I want to know 
if you will take my sister round with 
you to Portsmouth ?’’ 

‘*' Take your sister to Portsmouth in 
the yacht !”’ 

Lancaster’s face was a study in con- 
flicting emotions. 

Hammond nodded. 

** Yes—she—Muriel—you __ haven't 
met her—she’s been abroad for years, 
knocking about with different people— 
but she came down last night to see 
us, and has to go on to Brighton at 
once. When she heard the Daydream 
was here, and on her way to Ports- 
mouth, she wouldn’t let me rest until 
I came and asked you if you'd give her 
a passage.’”’ 

‘* But—but, good Lord, man, there 
isn’t a soul on board but the skipper 
and the crew!”’ 

Hammond’s face fell. 

‘“*Oh, I though the Farmers were 
with you,’’ he said blankly. 

‘“No; they left for London this 
morning. I’m going straight into 
dock, you know.’”’ 

There was a moment’s silence ; then 
Hammond said dubiously— ; 

‘“Would you mind very much if 
Muriel came all the same—it’s only 2 
day’s trip? ’”’ 
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Laneaster’s embarrassment _in- 

reased, 

‘“No, of covrss. I don’t mind; but 
wouldn’t it be a bit unns ual—no 

chaperon and that soi‘ of thing ?’ 

‘© Oh, with any one but veu it might 
be,”’ returned Hammon. cheerfully, 
‘but we all know you’re a confirmed 
old bachelor, and never look at a 
woman twice. I believe your heart’s 
wrapped up in the blessed Yacht. You 
see 1 made sure Mrs. Farmer would 
be here, and I practically promised 
Muriel she should go. I know she’ll 
be frightfully disappointed if she 
doesn’t.”’ 

Lancaster gave in with as good grace 
as he could muster and many inward 
misgivings. He was no ladies’ man, 
and the prospect of several hours’ en- 
forced companionship with a girl he 
did not know had distinct terrors for 
him. 

“We're sailing at daylight,’’ he 
said. ‘' Miss Hammond must be on 
board by six o’clock at latest.’’ 

Hammond nodded. 

‘* All right, I'll see she’s up to time. 
I'd ask you to come to dinner, but 
we're dining ashore.”’ 

He dropped lightly into his boat, and 
in a few seconds was speeding back to 
his own yacht, moored a few hundred 
yards nearer to the shore. 

Lancaster stood watching the tiny 
craft with a cloud on his quiet face, 
and wished again and again that he 
had been able to think of some reason- 
able excuse for refusing Hammond’s 
request. He was not keen on having 
women on board at any time; in 
these particular circumstances the pro- 
spect was doubly distasteful. 

All through the evening, while he ate 
his solitary dinner and smoked his final 
ruminative pipe, he cudgelled his brain 
for some excuse without avail. Before 
he fell asleep, | listening to the whisper 
of the rising wind and _hearit ig the 
swish of the sea against the yacht’s 
side, he found himself hoping that 
Miss Hammond might prove too timid 
a sailor to face what was destined to be 
a rough, uncomfortable passage. The 
early dawn brought with it an ever- 
rising wind, and when Lancaster’s 
steward came in with his tea the Day- 
dream was dipping and dancing to a 
choppy sea, 
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** Captain says-there’s a-storm com- 
ing up,.and he doubts whether we 
sha ill run clear of it,’’ said Simpson, as 
he cautiously denneined the tray beside 
Lancaster’s bunk.  ‘‘ Will you sail, 
sir, or wait till it’s over ?’’ 

**Sail,’’ said Lancaster curtly ; 
and Simpson——’”’ 
‘**Sir,’? said Simpson respectfully, 
as Lancaster paused. 

** We’re carrying a lady, Mr. Ham- 
mond’s sister. See that a cabin is got 
ready for her. She may not come if 
the weather’s bad ; but be prepared.”’ 

His ungallant hopes were doomed to 
disappointment, for precisely at six 
o’clock the Syren’s motor-boat came 
alongside, and a tall girl, wrapped in a 
long, dark coat, and accompanied by 
a dressing-case, stepped on to the 
deck. 

‘* My luggage has gone by train,”’ 
she said, extending a gloved hand to 
the Daydream’s owner, who was con- 
scious as he took it, and tried to peer 
through the enveloping grey mist that 
preceded the sunrise, that he liked the 
sound of her voice. 

‘** I thought you might be frightened 
by the weather,’’ he said. ‘‘ I’m afraid 
we’re in for a rough passage.’ 

‘** Nothing short of a hurricane would 
have kept me away,’’ laughed Miss 
Hammond, as she followed him below. 
‘I like rough weather, and this is a 
chance not to be missed. You don’t 
know how I have pined to get a cruise 
in this yacht.”’ 

Her host’s misgivings vanished with 
every word she uttered; the cool, well- 
bred voice, the frank laughter, the firm 
clasp of the gloved hand, all combined 
to reassure him, and he was not sur- 
prised to find her face, when she re- 
moved the folds of chiffon which 
swathed her hat and chin, was as satis- 
factory as the rest of her—a creamy 
oval, with small, straight nose and 
delicately-cut nostrils, a full mouth, of 
generous curves, dark arched eyebrows 
over slumberous eyes, whose colour he 
could not determine, but whose glance 
was frankly friendly—totally .nem- 
barrassed and free from the coquetry 
he dreaded, 

By the time their breakfast was 
served the Daydream was flying over 
the waters of the Channel, her canvas 
bellying, her bows washed ever and 
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anon. by the heavy roll of the sea 
through which she thrust her long 
racing hull with relentless force. Over 
the meal the two fraternised, discover- 
ing mutual friends and mutual tastes, 
the two greatest aids to intimacy, and 
long before it was over Lancaster had 
almost forgotten that it was barely 
three hours since he first met her— 
quite forgotten that he had ever felt 
any desire to avoid her company. 

While she chattered over her break- 
fast Muriel subjected her host to a 
searching scrutiny, ending with a 
mental verdict as satisfactory as his 
had been of her. 

At thirty-seven Owen Lancaster was 
as fine a specimen of clean athletic 
manhood as the British Isles could pro- 
duce. Standing six feet two inches ia 
his socks, his perfect proportions made 
him lack entirely the clumsiness which 
is so often the bane of very big men. 
Magnificent shoulders above a well- 
defined waist and lean, flat hips, long 
limbs terminating in neat feet and 
hands; a brown throat, neither too 
short nor too thick, but merely strong 
and muscular, rose above the low white 
collar. His fair skin, tanned reddish 
brown with sun and wind, showed up 
the golden tints of close-cropped hair 
and thick moustache, the brilliant blue 
eyes beneath golden brows and lashes 
—a veritable Viking man, strong in 
feature, in body, and in mind—quiet, 
with the deep underlying force of a 
summer sea, of a slumbering volcano. 

With the quick intuition of a woman 
Muriel Hammond guessed that the love 
of women had touched him not at all, 
and, in truth, many of her sex, smiling 
archly up into those inscrutable blue 
eyes, had visibly faltered beneath their 
coldiy courteous gaze, and, shrugging 
pretty shoulders, voted him ‘‘ dull”’ 
or ‘‘ stupid,’’ turned away to seek 
more easily trapped game. 

Just exactly why her heart should 
have given one great throb and then 
stood still as she made this particular 
discovery, Muriel could not have ex- 
plained, neither could Lancaster have 
put into words any reason for a sud- 
den raising of his head and meeting 
his guest’s eyes. All they knew was 
that some inexplicable, yet strangely 
understandable, message flashed he- 
tween them—that, for a moment, the 
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curtains of two souls were lifted to 
each other’s gaze, and that. each was 
glad to be with the other. 

‘*] should like to come on deck,” 
the girl said, rising to hide from him 
the warmth that had flooded her face 
and neck. 

te looked at her dubicusly. 

‘It’s very rough,’’ he said, “ you 
would be better off in the deck house.” 

But she shook her head and had her 
way, remaining close beside him, 
occasionally clinging to him for sup- 
port, until a heavier sea than usual 
broke over the yacht and soaked her 
from head to foot, when, with scant 
ceremony, Lancaster ordered her 
below. 

The steward, who took her dripping 
garments, was white-lipped and 
anxious-eyed. 

‘“‘If we see land again it’ll be a 
miracle,’’ he said, but Muriel cheered 
him, laughing away his fears. 

‘* I’ve been in worse weather than 
this,’’ she said, and sent him to ran- 
sack Lancaster’s cabin for a coat to 
replace her own. 

When she emerged again from her 
cabin the storm had broken over them 
in all its fury, and the Daydream, 
stripped of every shred of canvas, 
heeled over before the wind, quivering 
through every plank and beam as the 
seas struck her. Clinging to the 
handrails with both hands, Muriel 
crept up to the deck house and peered 
out through the sea-washed glass. 
At first she could distinguish nothing 
in the blur of foam and flying scud, 
but after a bit she could distinguish 
Lancaster’s great figure standing be- 
side the skipper at the wheel and 
caught a glimpse of the latter’s white, 
set face. 

Every now and then as the wind, 
seeming to come from all directions at 
once, swept round them, the Day- 
dream appeared to lie dormant in the 
trough of the waves as if awaiting an 
inevitable doom, and Muriel held her 
breath lest she should be engulfed in 
the green waters rising high around 
them. But the gallant little boat 
righted herself and raced onward. 

It was in truth a gale—almost a 
hurricane—one of those sudden devas- 
tating storms, short lived and violent, 
which now and then sweep through 
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the Channel leaving wreckage and 
disaster in their wake. 

But, in spite of their obvious dan- 
ger, Muriel Hammond was conscious 
that she was absolutely happy. A 
thrill of positive exultation swept 
through her veins, and her heart sang 
to tie shriek of the wmd and the rush 
of the churning waters. 

Lancaster, catching sight of her face 
peering at him through the glass, left 
the wheel and made his way to the 
deckhouse. Wrenching open the door 
he let himself in and went down to the 
cabin, looking bigger than ever in his 
dripping oilskins. 

She followed him, watching in 
silence while he shook the water from 
his sou’-wester, and the moisture 
streamed down on to the rose-coloured 
carpet. The stormy grey light gave 
an unearthly appearance to the smart 
and dainty littke room—strangely in- 
congruous in its glitter of silver and 
dainty trappings with the fury of the 
elements and the white, grave faces of 
its occupants. 

Lancaster sent for coffee and in- 
sisted on her drinking it when it came. 

‘* You ought to have had it before,”’ 
he said. ‘* You are wet, and I expect 
nervous.”’ 

She smiled up at him. 

‘““l’m not in the least nervous,”’ 
she said. ‘*Look,’’ and she held 
out a slim brown hand as steady as 
his own. 

A sudden desire swept over Lan- 
caster to clasp the hand so confidingly 
held out to him and hold it for ever in 
his e-vn, but he controlled himself and 
merciy said quietly :— 

“You are very brave; most girls 
would be frightened.’’ 

‘“*T am not.’’ 

He glanced round the cabin with a 
wistful regret. 

“It seems a pity it should be 
spoilt,” he said, ‘‘ But I suppose she’ll 
have to go.’’ 

Muriel moved a step closer. 

Then you think we shall 
wrecked? ”’ she asked. 

He met her eyes gravely. 

“I think it’s very probable,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘I blame myself for hav- 
ing risked the yacht and the lives of 
the men—still more I blame myself for 
having let you risk yours.”’ 
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Their eyes held each other a 
moment, and the distance between 
them insensibly lessened. 

‘*] think,’’ she said at last, very 
slowly and softly, ‘‘I think I am 
rather glad. If I am to die I would 
rather die with you here than live— 
alone.”’ 

A flash lit up Lancaster’s eyes, and 
he took her in his arms, looking down 
on her as she lay passive within 
them, pressing kisses on her mouth 
and brow. 

“If you are glad then I can be 
glad,’’ he said, ‘‘ and nothing matters, 
does it, dear, when we have found 
each other.’’ 

Outside and above them the wind 
shrieked and the storm lashed the sea 
in its relentless fury, but within the 
cabin the two who stood there were 
oblivious for the moment of all ex- 
cept themselves—as in all times of 
great peril, when people stand on the 
brink between life and death, conven- 
tionality fell from them like a cast-off 
cloak, and the words they said would 
have taken months, perhaps years, to 
say had they met in everyday cir- 
cumstancees. Man and woman mated 
by Nature, they recognised each other, 
and forgot that barely eight hours had 
elapsed since they first met, and the 
wind and waves only lulled them 
momentarily into greater happiness. 

A crash! A rending of spars and 
ropes broke the monotony of the 
storm. Lancaster released her sud- 
denly. 

‘* The mast! It’s gone at last,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I must go—stay here and 
wait.” 

She clung to him. 

** Must I stay here alone—may I not 
come with you? ”’ 

‘** Impossible,’’ he said curtly, all 
the everyday man to the fore again in 
the light of fresh danger. ‘‘ Wait for 
me here. I will come for you—when 
it is time.’’ 

She saw the wisdom of it and let 
him go—he turned back as he gained 
the door, smiled at her once, and was 
gone. Then fear came at last to 
Muriel Hammond—not fear for her- 
self, but fear lest she should lose what 
she had gained so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, terror lest he should be swept 
away and she left, assailed her. She 
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buried her face in her hands, praying 
as she had never prayed before in her 
life that the man should be spared or 
she be taken with him. 

Hour after hour swept by and still 
the storm raged in its fury, still the 
little yacht fought her way onward, 
and Muriel Hammond sat motionless 
and waiting, listening to the clamour 
without and overhead, the shouting of 
hoarse voices, indistinguishable from 
one another in the general inferno that 
raged about her. 

It was late in the afternoon, and 
grey daylight was fading into greyer 
night, when the end came. Muriel, 
who had become dazed and semi-con- 
scious from her long vigil, had noticed 
no change in the sounds about her— 
everything seemed merged into one 
blur of noise and wind, the creaking of 
timber and the wash of the sea which 
swept over the yacht. 

As the sudden shock of impact shot 
through the boat from stem to stern 
the girl sprang to her feet, clinging to 
the table and gazing with bewildered 
eyes about her. The Daydream was 
still and almost motionless—only a 
horrible grinding, sucking sound came 


to her ears which had not been 
noticeable before. Something had 
happened. But what? 


Lancaster descended the companion, 
a lifebelt in his hand, and his face was 
stern and set. 

She came to meet him. 

‘** It is time? ’’ she asked. 

He nodded, slipping the lifebelt over 
her head, fastening her securely into 
it. 

‘* The ten minutes 
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ago,”’ he said. ‘‘ We could not keep 
her off—in an hour she’ll be gone. 
Will you trust yourself to me? I will 
save you if I can—if not we go 
together.”’ 

She raised her eyes to his and he 
bent and kissed her lips. 


Morning broke over the Channel as 
still and calm as if no’storm had ever 
swept it—the sun shining from the 
sky of autumn blue poured down on 
the rocks where lay the remnants of 
what had, a few hours before, been a 
yacht. Wedged fast on the jagged 
rock on which she had foundered, 
washed by the sea, despoiled of all her 


gleaming white beauty, the Day- 
dream lay like some beautiful 


drowned bird, never to soar again. 

Owen Lancaster looked down upon 
her, and his lips quivered under his 
fair moustache :— 

‘* She was mine and I loved her,’ 
he said, ‘‘ 1 shali never build another 
yacht.”’ 

Muriel laid her hand on his arm and 
pressed it silently. He turned his eyes 
upon her and the blue of them was a 
little dimmed. 

Round about them the seabirds 
wheeled and shrieked, the soft wind 
touched their faces, and the sea rippled 
up to their feet. 

The light came back to Lancaster’s 
eyes, and the world was suddenly per- 
fect again. 

‘* But, there will always be you,” 
he said. ‘‘ And, if I have lost the 
Daydream, at any rate she has given 
me the Reality.’’ 
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THE TALE OF A TEA-ROOM. 


T was a long narrow room covered 
| with a dull-patterned green oil- 
cloth, and set about with tiny 
green and white tea-tables. <A large 
Japanese screen, where a weary stork 
fished constantly, shut off the eyes of 
the street, and a_ brightly-polished 
window bore the notice in gold letter- 
ing that these were the White Lily 
Tea-rooms. 

The White Lily herself, as a 
facetious and imaginative bank clerk 
had christened her, stood in the 
doorway of her shop, and looked 
out across the street. The wait- 
ing look in her eyes was not born 
there by the tardiness of custom. 
People who had known her ever since 
she came, an unknown from the depths 
of the unknown to settle amongst 
them, had—the more _ thoughtful 
among them—noted and _ pondered 
upon that waiting look. To-day, when 
the tropic Northern sun beat down on 
the high yellow balconies of the 
offices opposite, out of a sky as blue 
as are Australian skies at their clear- 
est, the waiting look seemed empha- 
sised, perhaps because Mrs. Glen was 
for the moment unoccupied. 

The somnolence of summer was 
upon the town, and few people arose 
and unfurled their large white um- 
brellas to go abroad seeking morn- 
ing tea, that thoroughly Australian 
institution, on these sultry days. One 
faithful soul there always was, 
whether it be for beef-tea in the short 
miscalled winter, or for iced drinks in 
the long summer months, and he was 
a sallow clerk in a shipping office, who 
had long worshipped the divinity from 
his Austrian chair in the most re- 
tired corner of the tea-room. She 
smiled on him as she took his blush- 
ingly-offered sixpence, smiled that de- 
tached smile of herswhich made people 
whom she did not like call her 
“cold,’’ and he went back to his high 
Stool in the shipping office, a giant re- 
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freshed. He never told his love; it 
was not the sort of love that can be 
told. She was as something so high 
above him, he felt, that it would have 
seemed like trying to drag her from 
her pedestal to speak of ordinary 
man’s love to her. But he hated her 
presumably dead husband, whom he 
had never seen, because it had some- 
how filtered through from a distance 
that she had been unhappy with him. 
That argued that the husband was in 
fault. There could be no other ex- 
planation. 

She was a tall, slender woman, not 
unlike a lily swaying on its pale green 
stalk when she wore that dainty mus- 
lin with the long ribbons at the waist. 
The wife of the leading publican— 
who had been a barmaid of a florid 
type, and was now a landlady of a 
florider—said that Mrs. Glen dressed 
above her position, and when her hus- 
band, who secretly admired the White 
Lily’s appearance, ventured to remark 
that he had never seen her in anything 
but plain muslins or prints, ‘* Such as 
you wouldn’t think of wearing, my 
dear,’’ his wife responded forcibly, if 
unreasonably, ‘* The more shamg to 
her, then, to wear them as if she was 
somebody.’’ It was, from her stand- 
point, so much more aristocratic to 
sell spirits than tea. Certainly more 
profitable. It takes a lot of sixpences 
to make a pound, so Mrs. Glen found. 

She had no children, and seemed to 
have no living relatives; she never 
talked about her past, but the women 
in the town, who loved her, gathered, 
somehow, that that past had not been 
a happy one. So they bought her 
cakes and rejoiced in her smiles, and 
called her ‘‘ that sweet thing,’’ and 
there were many who decided that it 
must be ‘‘ real good fun’’ to run u 
tea-room—‘‘ Nothing but just make 
tea and hand round cakes, you 
know.’’ And they put on thin Japan- 
ese silk tea-gowns on the hottest days, 
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and lay on cane lounges on cool, vine- 
hung balconies overlooking the stiff- 
crested cocoanut palms and_ the 
dazzling green and lapis lazuli of tte 
washing seas, and decided that there 
were many worse things than working 
for one’s living in these circum- 
stances. While down in the narrow, 
sweltering main street, the White Lily 
drooped in the choking atmosphere. 

Was she envying those women who 
patronised and petted her to-day, as 
she stared with unseeing eyes out intv 
the white glare? Was she envying 
them their tea-gowns and their big, 
kind husbands, their comfortable 
homes, and their dimpled babies? 
Perhaps not very much. Some women 
value independence, once tasted. 

Down the street came the Bushman, 
paused irresolute at the door of the 
adjacent hotel, wondered if there was 
a tea-shop anywhere about, since it 
is a bad thing to get into the habit of 
nipping early in the morning—and he 
was confoundedly thirsty. All Austra- 
lians drink—some whisky, and many 
tea, while the residue wallow in Jemon- 
squashes. The Bushman was of the 
tea-drinking class, and he liked it 
black and strong. Necessity first, and, 
later, an acquired taste, made him dis- 
pense with milk in his tea. He took a 
few long strides,and they brought him 
to the door of the White Lily Tea- 
rooms. He saw the gold lettering, 
caught a glimpse of cool green and 
white beyond the slim figure in the 
doorway. He took off his hat and 
smiled—and he had a fresh, boyish, 
confiding smile that was infinitely at- 
tractive. 

‘*Can I get some tea?” he asked 
of the retreating White Lily. 

‘**You can,’’ she said, and she 
smiled back, gently, aloof. 

He passed round the screen and 
seated himself at the nearest little tea- 
table. It was wobbly on one leg. The 
White Lily stooped and put a tiny 
wedge of wood, that had slipped out 
of place, under it. The Bushman said, 
** Allow me,’’ and their heads bumped. 
The White Lily blushed, just as one 
would expect her to blush, slowly, 
daintily, like the inner leaf of a briar 
rose. The Bushman’s face was like a 
rising sun. Then they both laughed, 
and she straightened her hair with her 
long, ladylike hand, 
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** Tea or coffee? Cakes or scones?” 
she said, in a businesslike voice. He 
noticed that she set her lips in a firm 
line that bespoke decision of character. 
He ordered tea without milk, and 
““cakes or anything.’’ He was fond 
of cake. He had lived so long on 
‘‘brownie’’ and fatty things called 
fried scones. Her cakes were a revela- 
tion; he ordered some more; he was a 
hearty fellow, who was good for trade. 
She asked him if he would like the 
morning paper. He had read every 
word of it, but he pretended that he 
had not—it was pleasant, somehow, to 
have her waiting upon him. There 
was something delightfully absurd 
about it, he thought. He was six 
feet one inch, and broad and mus- 
cular; she was sylph-like and delicate. 
He chuckled. 

After a time he strolled out into the 
street again. The small sum she had 
asked seemed ridiculously inadequate, 
in consideration of the pleasure he had 
had. He told himself that it was 
just the cool of the shadowy tea-room, 
after the glare of the street, that had 
been so charming. But it was not 
that at all. 

He wandered aimlessly about the 
citv, and decided that whisky was a 
bad thing. He felt inclined to tell 
every fellow he met that they had 
much better take tea. He would 
drop nipping altogether and_ take 
afternoon tea like a woman while he 
was in town. He watched some 
Spanish sailors arguing with an irate 
Chinaman storekeeper down the street, 
and wondered at their blue smocks 
and quaint velveteen trousers; then he 
went back to the hotel where he was 
staying, and waited until four o’clock 
before he faced the sunny street again. 


There were a number of people in 
the tea-rooms that afternoon. A boat 
was in, and the visitors were indulging 
themselves. The White Lily had no 
time to give to the big brown Bush- 
man; her little sandy-haired waitress, 
who had red hands and big knuckles, 
waited on him. He thought the tea 
was not so good as it had been in the 
morning, and he left half his cake. But 
it was not often like this. Day after 
day there were only solitary people 
scattered about here and there in the 
room, and day after day he passed 
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round the Japanese screen and saw the 
jaded stork fishing eternally, confident 
of his fair share of Mrs. Glen’s atten- 
tion. 

The sallow clerk from the shipping 
office began to glare at the Bushman. 
With reason, for presently he became 
obviously the favoured one. He was 
so big, and breezy, and boyish, and he 
seemed to bring the scent of flowering 
gum and the pure winds from wide 
open places with him. 

He had only been a fortnight in the 
city; but strides can be made in a 
fortnight. He did not know what 
was the matter with him when he was 
away from the White Lily. He went 
off the food at the hotel, and reckoned 
that the superiority of her cooking 
was spoiling him. She was not a 
goddess to him as she was to the ship- 
ping clerk ; she was a dear woman, to 
be wooed and won and fended for. She 
must have been married young and 
widowed young, he thought. She 
must have suffered, for that fine line 
between her eyes had come from 
weariful stress. He meant to smooth 
that line away some day. It was a 
good thing that the station was paying 
at last, and that the seasons were so 
good. 

He could imagine her, flitting like a 
detached flower through his bachelor 
rooms, could imagine her blue eyes 
turned up to the smoke-browned ceil- 
ings, and could picture her dainty 
transforming touch everywhere. 

_““ By Jove! ’’ he would say, taking 
his pipe out of his mouth, as he sat on 
the hotel balcony and stared at the 
stars. ‘* By Jove!’’ and that meant 
how much he loved her, and what a 
lucky chap he would be if he won her. 
The sallow-faced shipping clerk stayed 
away two days from the tea-rooms; he 
hoped he would be missed. He was 
not. When he came back with a for- 
giving air she did not even know that 
he had not been in as usual. He 
thought she would at least ask if he 
had been ill. She did not. Her smile 
was a little more aloof than usual, that 
was all. 

The Bushman was eating Laming- 
tons at another table with an air of 
owning the place which the clerk 
found disgusting. He kicked the 
Bushman’s hat—which was on the 
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floor—slilv as he passed out, and left 
some dust on the brim. He went 
away more satisfied. It is something 
openly to have insulted your rivat, 
even though your rival be sublimely 
unconscious of your action. The 
White Lily saw the little deed of 
spleen, and wondered, carelessly, if the 
clerk had been drinking. She thought 
his manner had been strange lately. 
Then she forgot all about him. She 
had got into the way of telling the 
Bushman seme of her minor worries. 
He was sympathetic, and yet net 
sentimental. It helped her to “‘ battle,’ 
as he called it, to have his advice, 
though she very seldom took it. To- 
night he loitered after the little hand- 
maid had departed for her home, and 
the shadows were right across the 
street, and the White Lily was pre- 
paring to lock up for the night. He 
had said he would waik home with 
her, but she had shaken her head. 

‘*T never let anybody do that,’’ she 
said, laughing. 

It was growing dark in the room, 
which was only lighted from the front. 
The little tables loomed, ghostly 
shapes, in the background. The 
pink sunset flush still lingered on the 
post-office opposite. In the _hali- 
light the stork on the screen séemed to 
have desisted from his fishing for once, 
and to be listening intently. 

The Bushman was leaning against 
the toy counter, where a tall palm 
grew in a big brass pot sprawling with 
dragons. The White Lily stood with 
the doorkey in her hand, her back to 
the screen, her face to the street, and 
the waiting look was strong in her 
deep eyes. 

‘*I am going back to the bush to- 
morrow; I have so much to say to 
you,’’ he pleaded. 

She laughed again, turning her eyes 
on him, then growing grave. 

‘* I shall be sorry to lose—my best 
customer,’’ she said. 

‘*Oh! but you don’t lose me, you 
know ’’; he put his hands down into 
his pockets to prevent himself taking 
her in his arms. Through the lace of 
pot plants and flowers in the window 
some street loafer might see and make 
comment. 

‘* Don’t I?’ she asked, and sighed, 
not comprehending. ‘I have lost 












everything I cared for so far,’’ she 
added, dreamily. One hand came out 
of the Bushman’s pocket. He touched 
her little wrist lightly. 

** Dear,’’ he said, ‘‘I want you to 
come to me—I want to marry you.” 

Very slowly the blush roses grew in 
Mrs. Glen’s cheek; very swiftly they 
died away. Her face glimmered like 
a spirit’s in the dusk. 

**Oh! boy,’’ she said, ‘‘ I have a 
husband living ! ”’ 

The Bushman was trying to adjust 
things. 

‘*Good life! believe me, I did not 
know this, lady. But I do not give 
up yet. He has deserted you, hasn’t 
he? Left you to get along anyhow. 
Haven’t you a remedy? Perhaps you 
think divorce is wrong,’’ he said. 

‘*T never thought of it. I don’t 
know whether it is wrong or not 
not, I should say. Since it is surely 
more degrading for two people to live 
together unloving, than to part for 
ever—-”’ 

‘** Then, why, in the name of good- 
ness——”’ 

** Yoursee,’’ she said, ‘‘ you see, I 
told him when he went that no matter 
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when or. how he came back I would be 
waiting for him.”’ 

**Oh, but—— ”’ 

““There is not any ‘but,’” she 
answered, and there was no dis- 
puting her air of finality. ‘I said I 
would be waiting for him, and 
whether it be ten years or twenty—or 
only one—I am ready—and I am 
Waiting.”’ 

Why? Because she had promised— 
in heaven knows what fit of woman’s 
self-sacrificing folly. It was absurd, 
yes! absurd, but perhaps—perhaps 
she loved her blackguard. 





The Bushman was a lover. He was 
likewise a gentleman. He crammed his 
felt hat firmly on his  close-cropped 
head. He held out his big hand for hers, 
and he thought he enfolded a snowflake 
for an instant, so soft, so cold it was. 

** Good-bye,”’ he said. That was 
all; and then she heard the drag, drag 
of his feet on the asphalt, as he went 
out—to desolation. 


” 


Then Mrs. Glen turned the key in 
the lock of the littlhe green and white 
door, and she, too, went out into the 
street. 





THE SWAGMAN. 


6S"TCHE fact of the matter is,’’ she 

T said, ‘‘ that you are no bush- 

man!” 

She laughed as she spoke, though 
she was beginning to find the situation 
annoying, he Simpsons expected them 
to lunch, and it was half-past twelve, 
and there was not a sign of habitation 
along the lonely bush track which rib- 
boned between sandstone ridges and 
patches of stunted, fire-scorched grass 
trees. She had _ no fancy to arrive 
somewhere in the middle of the after- 
noon, if at all, at the Simpson’s and be 
chaffed about love’s blindness to land- 
marks. Her love had never made her 
blind—not with this man, her future 
husband, who sat with a puzzled ex- 
pression on his face in the seat beside 


her. He was a_ capital whip, and 
handled the reins in an expert manner; 
but it was true that he was no bushman, 
as he had only been a few months out 
from England. They had come out on 
the same ship. She was returning from 
her twelve months’ “fly round” in 
Europe; he was voyaging to Australia 
for the first time. 

‘*T am sure I have followed Simp- 
son’s instruction to the letter,’’ he said, 
pulling up the horses in the shade of 
a wide-branched tree. ‘‘ Didn’t we 
pass a broken fence on the right—or did 
he say the left? And the sheep-yards 
and the chock—and—log—and_some- 
thing that was like a lagoon. Simpson 
must have misled us for a joke! ”’ 

‘He isn’t such a fool,” she 
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answered, crossly. ‘‘ Oh! dear! How 
hot the sun is! ”’ 

The Englishman looked hurt. 

‘T suppose we can only drive on and 
see what happens,’’ he said, en- 
couragingly. ‘‘ We must arrive some- 
where in time.”’ 

She glanced at the sweating horses. 

“They must want a drink,’’ she 
spoke resentfully. ** Poor beasts! ”’ 

‘If only we had something to eat we 
might make a picnic of it, and give the 
Simpson’s best,’’ he said, taking off his 
heavy driving gloves and baring his 
hands to the blistering heat. 

She relented a little. ‘‘ Yes! But I 
am hungry already, and there seems to 

e nothing but grass-trees. Suppose 
we unharness for awhile and give the 
horses a drink? The creek is cnly a 
step back, and then we can turn back 
the way we came and try leaving the 
broken fence on the other side. Eventu- 
ally we may find Simpson’s that way.”’ 

“Right! ’’ He was out of the buggy 
in a minute, and busy with the un- 
buckling. Personally he did not par- 
ticularly care if they never found Simp- 
son’s. He preferred having his lady- 
love to himself—a thing he did not often 
succeed in accomplishing. Ermentrude, 
he found, was rather a_ stand-offish 
young person. 

“T think I will stay in the trap and 
laze,’’ she said, when the horses were 
led away from the pole. ‘‘ There 
are sure to be ants and more mos- 
quitoes down there. I will wait and 
study the tree-scape while you water the 
horses,’’ and she threw back her gossa- 
mer from her hot face. 

He smiled. ‘‘ You are looking awfully 
well to-day, in spite of your being 
hungry,’’ he said, admiringly. 


She laughed. ‘‘Oh, Dick, my 
dear, whatever you do, don’t get senti- 
mental. That would be the last 
straw!” 


But she kissed her fingers 
to him, and he went off, leading the 
horses and whistling, to where a dip in 
the road hid him from sight. 

It was very still as she sat alone in the 
buggy looking at the winding road and 
the velvety-brown tips of the grass-tree 
spears. The soft cooing of a scrub 
dove unseen among the bushes came 
floating through the drowsy air, anda 
sudden clatter rose from a pair of de- 


mure kookaburras perched high on the 
branch of a blue gum. 

The air was full of the pungent scents 
of eucalyptus, hot in the sun, the per- 
fume which the native-born sniffs for in 
vain amid the humid stuffiness of a 
London fog. Ermentrude closed her 
eyes and drew in long, satisfying 
breaths, and was glad she was home 
again. 

Then the soft drag of footsteps 
through the sand made her raise her 
lids, and she saw a swagman coming 
down the track towards her. He was 
to all appearances the usual sundowner 
of the Back Blocks. Blue blanket rolled 
in a bit of coarse unbleached calico 
slung over his shoulder, black billy 
swinging, white moleskins the worse 
for wear, grey flannel shirt, and blucher 
boots. One of our wanderers—a 
familiar sight to a bush-reared girl. 

‘* Perhaps he will be able to tell us 
where we are going to,’’ she thought, 
with a flicker of amusement, accosting 
him with the ordinary ‘‘ Good day.”’ 

To her surprise he raised his hat as 
he looked up at her. 

Slowly the colour ebbed out of her 
rosy face, and her hands tightened on 
the buggy whip which she _ had 
mechanically grasped. 

He jerked his swag easily from his 
shoulder, and sat down in the road. 
‘“*] did not know you were home 
again,’’ he said. ‘‘ I saw by the papers 
that you had gone to England.”’ 

She did not speak—only glanced 
over her shoulder in the direction Dick 
had taken. 

‘* How do you come to be sitting 
here? ’’ he continued, standing up and 
leaning against the buggy wheel. 

‘* The horses are getting watered,”’ 
she answered, faintly. ““ The gentle- 
man who is driving me took them.”’ 

‘* So you are not married yet?’’ he 
asked, with some surprise. ‘‘ I thought 
you would have married long ago, Er- 
mentrude.”’ 

The colour came back to her face in a 
crimson wave. 

“I thought you were dead 
said, huskily. 

‘*T am as good as dead—to you,”’ 
with a quick smile—a smile which sent 
a sword of sharp remembrance through 
her heart. ‘‘I have gone under since 
the days when we were both University 
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students—budding medico to Swaggie! 
Heigh ho! And you—why, you must 
be twenty-five, Ermentrude! ”’ 

‘* But how,’’ she asked, ‘‘ how is it 
that you are—like this? ”’ 

‘* My dear girl, Eve was no happier 
for having her question answered. Pos- 
sibly you would not be! Do you know 
that life is divided into three parts: 
Anticipation; realisation; repentance. 
I got through my three divisions at an 
early age—I was quite an infant pro- 
digy—and the last—the third part—is 
the longest of all! Precocious children 
are never heard of in later life. Infant 
prodigies never grow up. When they 
do they are—what I am!”’ 

She twisted the lash of the buggy 
whip round her finger. 

‘** Why did not you tell me to come to 
you,”’ she said, softly. ‘“‘ I always told 
you I would—when you sent for me.”’ 

‘* Because I had a little decency left, 
I suppose, after the general collapse of 
my high aspirations! The Recording 
Angel will allow that. Anyhow, I did 
not drag you down too! ”’ 

‘*] wish you had,”’ she said. 
wish—oh, I wish you had !”’ 

He made no sound, but he put out 
one roughened hand, badly scarred by 
barcoo on the back, towards her gloved 
fingers, and then drew it back hastily. 

‘* I didn’t know you cared—all that ”’ 
he said: then added, quickly, ‘‘ Not 
that it would have made any difference ; 
I had to let you go.”’ 

The beat of horses’ hoofs clattering 
up the stony slope of the creek came to 
them. In a few minutes Dick would 
come through the trees leading the 
buggy horses. 

She leaned over the wheel. 

‘I would come now—if you asked 
me,’’ she said. 

His eyes darkened, and he threw 
back his shoulders like a man suddenly 
recovering a lost self-respect. Then he 
dropped his eyes, and she noticed that 
the lashes were thick and black, as of 
old. She used once to tell him how she 
envied him his eyelashes. 

He stooped towards the swag as 
though that marked the difference be- 
tween them. 

‘* Then you are a greater fool than 
I thought you were,”’ he said, softly. 
Dick came along the road, pulling 
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impatiently at the lagging horses’ 
mouths. 

““Who is this chap?”’ The swag- 
man frowned as he spoke; it was not s0 
easy to let her go to another fellow. 

‘The man I am engaged to,” she 
said, slowly, ‘‘ the man I never have 
loved, and never will love—the man | 
am going to marry next month—un- 
less- sia 

The appeal in her eyes was the bitter. 
est thing he had encountered in all his 
days of bitterness. 

** There is no unless,’’ he said, fix- 
ing his swag on his back again. “ You 
will marry him.”’ 

Dick swore gently at the near side 
buggy horse for stumbling, and then his 
short-sighted eyes discerned the swag- 
man. 

‘“ Hello! Good day!”’ he bawled. 
““Can you tell us the road to Simp- 
son’s? I believe we’re bushed !”’ 

It was easier to make that confession 
to a man than to a woman. 

The swagman knew the way to Simp- 
son’s, and his directions were to the 
point. They must turn back to the 
broken fence, that was all, and follow 
it along for a quarter of a mile; that 
would bring them to a gate which 
opened on to a short cut to Simpson’s. 

Dick thanked him while he harnessed 
up- The swagman lent a hand, and all 
the while Ermentrude sat quite still, 
her veil pulled down over her face. 

Presently Dick climbed into the seat 
beside her, and shouting a cheery “ So 
long’’ and ‘‘ thanks ’’—for the Eng- 
lishman was anxious to air his 
Colonialisms—to the ‘‘ swaggie,’’ he 
cracked his whip, and the horses started 
off at a quick trot. 

‘« We won’t be so late getting there, 
after all,’’ said Dick, consolingly. He 
thought Ermentrude was annoyed at 
the delay. 

She nodded her head in answer, and 
a flock of small green parrokeets flew 
across their path and hung twittering 
in the overarching lightwood tree. 

Behind them, through heavy 
sand, the swagman plodded «.:. 

But Ermentrude never once turned 
her head. 


She had done with looking back. 
M. FoRREsT. 
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OF ALL IS TO BE FOUND IN THE 
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The enjoyment and recreation which anyone can obtain from the Pianola 
Piano last for all one’s life. And as time goes on the keener 
becomes one’s sense of the pleasure which the Pianola Piano affords. 
Is it not more advisable to invest in a Pianola Piano and experience 
throughout your life the ever-increasing fascination of personally producing 
music, rather than to lose the certainty of this fascination in the pursuit 
of entertainments which are but fleeting and do not always entertain ? 
The Pianola is the only means of playing the piano other than 
by hand which enjoys the support and co-operation of the world’s 
greatest musicians. The Pianola can be obtained in but three pianos, the 


STEINWAY, WEBER and STECK 


These three are pianos of international reputation. So great is the esteem 
in which they are held all the world over that factories are necessitated in 
both the Old World and the New. Of no other pianos can this be said. 
You are invited to call at Aolian Hall and play your favourite 
music. Even if you cannot play by hand you will find that you can 
play well at once on a Pianola Piano. 
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HE “ West End” has changed 

its quarters, and taken with it 
all its paraphernalia of frills and 
furbelows. It has distributed itself 
over a wide area and it continues to 
move so quickly that it is not easy to 
follow its movements. After the Coro- 
nation it flew off for motor trips, for 
short visits to the country, for cures 
and for half a dozen other things, all of 
which necessitated endless clothes, be- 
cause the weather was in a bad temper 
and one never knew whether one would 
be frozen or grilled. Yet, for all this 
apparent restlessness and lack of settled 
purpose, society is really very routiniére 
and everyone has his or her little fads 
for the summer, which must be followed 
out, even though it means continuous 
changing of habitation and really very 
little healthy rest of mind and body. 
Trouville-Deauville appeals to French 
and English people just as much as 
Longchamps, or Auteuil, or Ascot; Aix, 
Carlsbad or Marienbad must be con- 
sidered as serious duties, and, of course, 
one dare not neglect country visits and 
one’s own place, or places, for, in spite of 
all that may be said to the contrary, 
there are many society people who do 
take their duties as landed proprietors 
seriously, and there are hundreds of 
women who simply adore living a quiet, 
pleasant life among the beautiful sur- 
roundings of some English or French 
hall or chateau, at any rate, during the 
summer months. But the laws of 
society seem to make these pleasant 
times of quiet very difficult to fit in, 
and it is with something near a sigh and 


a tear that preparations are made for 
the busy summer months, when so 
many different kinds of dresses and hats 
are necessary. 

It is really a very difficult question, 
this settling of what one must take 
about with one. Trouville may mean 
a flutter of lace and lingerie, with sun- 
shades and fans; or it may mean 
tailor-mades which look smart and are 
yet warm enough to withstand high 
winds and heavy showers. One never 


knows in these days. I don’t know 
whether people in the past were better 


blessed. Anyway, it is an art to know 
exactly how to provide for all wants 
when one is moving about much. For 
a Trouville trousseau which is later to 
be taken on to Marienbad, a smart 
Frenchwoman will provide lavishly, and 
the mountain of trunks she starts off 
with will contain every single thing that 
may be wanted for every season of the 
year. There will be tailor-mades in 
white serge, tweed, twill, surah, tussore 
and Liberty ; there will be simple gowns 
in foulard, lingerie, crépe de Chine and 
fine cloth; there will be driving coats 
in serge, ratine, tussore, fur and satin ; 
there will be evening dresses of every 
variety, and underlinen enough to stock 
a modest shop. As to hats, they m 
themselves will fill a good corner of the 
lugagge van, and one trunk will be 
given up to footgear. Such a stupen- 
dous thing as the removal of an ultra 
smart woman and her belongings gives 
one food for thought, and yet we must 
remember that the enormity is not 
modern. It has always been like this, 
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and we may be thankful that the ways 
and means of transport are infinitely 
easier than they were not so very long 
ago. The woman of moderate means 
must, however, be satisfied with far less 
in the way of clothes and luggage in 
general, and it is she who finds choice of 
what to take away with her so difficult. 
Happily, the modern dresses take up 
very little room and trunk makers are 
wonderfully versatile in their ideas 
about what a woman needs, to avoid 
having her clothes creased. The first 
thing to have is good luggage, but I 
need hardly say that, and the supreme 
thing is that the clothes must be packed 
by a good packer. Personally I think 
a good packer is born, not made, but one 
can always do one’s best. I know one 
woman, by no means rich, who has the 
most fascinating luggage and whose 
clothes come out of it as if they had 
just been taken from her wardrobe. 
She has had her trunks lined with old- 
fashioned chintz, and the covers of the 
trays are also in chintz. Little bags of 


lavender are fastened into corners, and 
foamy tissue paper is used in abun- 


dance. A great point when folding 
dresses is to have a very big table or 
flat mattress, on which to carry out 
the operation, and another is to know 
exactly what you are going to take 
with you before beginning to put any- 
thing into a trunk. 


* * * 


This season it is absolutely necessary 
for every woman to have a white serge 
or cloth tailor-made, a tweed tailor- 
made is also essential, so is one in 
tussore and another in Liberty. The 
serge and tweed ones should be made on 
classic lines, the tussore and Liberty in 
rather fanciful ones. Three, or maybe 
four, afternoon dresses are really all 
that one need have, and many women 
like these to be in foulard, taffetas, and 
lingerie. A long tussore coat for 
driving and a satin one for slipping over 
a light dress at any time must be in- 
cluded in the day’s needs, and one must 
certainly have four simple Jingerte 
chemisettes with detachable jabots for 
wearing with the tailor-mades of all 
kinds. There is also a very useful little 
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garment of this year’s production 
which it will be wise to have for seaside 
wear. I mean the little taffetas coat 
trimmed with a ruche and worn with or 
without a lace or muslin fichu. It may 
be in black or grey, or blue, or mauve, 
or indeed in any colour that looks well 
with a lingerte gown. Evening dresses 
must also be chosen with great dis- 
cretion by the woman of modest income, 
and I have known several Frenchwomen 
who preferred to go away with three 
very good ones rather than to have six 
of inferior kind. A very handsome 
black one with good cream lace is a real 
treasure, then there should be one in 
brocade and another in soft chiffon of 
some delicate tone. Girls who dance 
rather than play bridge need more, of 
course, but they may be much less 
imposing. A good plan, when arranging 
one’s toilettes, is to put together every 
detail which will be needed to go 
together to make each one a perfect 
whole ; for instance, shoes, stockings, 
gloves, fan, hair ornaments and jewels. 
The same thing may be done with day 
costumes, including the difficult ques- 
tion of hats. 


* * * 


The choice of the right hat for the 
right gown is often a stumbling block. 
One is inclined to say that the same hat 
will do for at least three or four different 
costumes. But this is a fatal mistake. 
Very often a charming dress is spoiled 
by the wrong hat being worn with it, 
and the only way to find out what to 
wear together is to study both line and 
colour together, not one or the other 
alone. Therefore, once the question is 
clinched, it is necessary to wear always 
the right hat for its gown. This means 
a good deal of extra luggage sometimes, 
but it cannot be helped. Fortunately, 
this season’s hats are inclined to be not 
quite so large as they were last season, 
and one may again use the smaller sized 
hat box. Quite one of the prettiest 
and most popular shapes of the summer 
is the Louis XV. hat with its brim 
dipping over the ears and brow and 
turning up at the back over a cache- 
comb of tulle, flowers or coils of hair. 
A veil can be worn with it so easily, 
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and the line it takes at every angle 
when worn by a woman with mignonne 
features is too charming {for words. 
The big hat trimmed with feathers is 
inevitable for smart wear, and one may 





Photo] 

also have flowers this year, although 
they have not succeeded in putting 
out of joint the nose of the feathers. 
The fantastic in headgear is avoided 
by the women of good class in all 
countries where fashion plays a part of 


importance, and all the legends one 
reads of Frenchwomen appearing on 
the beach at Trouville in extraordinary 
toques, bathing dresses and other 


eccentricities, merely allude to the 





A Beautiful Dinner Gown by Canet. 


minority who love to “ play act” im 
real life, and who look upon the whole 
business of life as a bal costumé ; and 
one finds the same sort of thing m~ 
England as in France. 

M. E. C. 
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